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THE OUTLOOK. 


HILE the conference of the Great Powers has 

been coming to the decision that the status 

quo between Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia must be 
restored, Servia has cast a firebrand into the contro- 
versy by an unprovoked invasion of Bulgaria. If 
reports are to be trusted, she already has gained two 
victories over the Bulgarian troops, and has opened the 
road to Sophia itself. Her army, divided into three 
sections, is pressing on in the hope of securing a de- 
cisive victory before Bulgaria has armed, but Prince 
Alexander has met the crisis with an appeal to the 
whole nation, which is sure to be answered by an out- 
burst of national indignation, and the rapid increase 
of the Bulgarian forces for defense. The secret of this 
unjustifiable attack on the part of Servia will proba- 
bly be explained hereafter when Austria shows her 
hand. From this distance it looks like a cowardly 
and treacherous attack upon a kindred people—cow- 





by Servia, but included within the boundaries fixed 
by the Treaty of Berlin for Roumelia. Bulgaria con- 
tains a population of 3,000,000 against Servia’s 2,000, 

000 ; it is on the defensive, and snow is already re- 
ported as impeding marches in the Balkan country. 
Against these obvious advantages which the Bulga- 
rians possess in this conflict is to be offset the proba- 
ble appearance of Austria upon the scene. In that 
event Russia must also take a hand; aad in these 
statements the grave possibilities of a near future are 
plainly suggested. 

Mr. Gladstone’s ‘alien’ in hietie during the 
past week have excited great interest in England, 
and for the moment have centered the eyes of Con- 
servatives and Liberals alike upon the Liberal leader, 
whose fire and zeal age seems to have left unimpaired. 
He has met the attempt of the Conservatives to force 
an issue, at a late stage in the campaign, upon the 
question of disestablishment, with a frank declaration 
that the question cannot be brought in at the eleventh 
hour. He refuses to consider it, and shows plainly 
that its introduction is a trick of politicians, devised 
for the purpose of creating alarm within the Liberal 
ranks. On the general question of disestablishment 
Mr. Gladstone, without any definite statement of 
views, makes plain his faith that whenever a separa- 
tion of Church and State becomes necessary the 
Church will adjust itself to its new conditions and 
lose little by the change. This attitude has failed to 
satisfy the Scotch Liberals, who are strongly in favor of 
disestablishment ; but Mr. Gladstone, whose political 
shrewdness is quite as great as his statesmanlike 
grasp of principles, knows that the Scotch vote is safe 
and the English vote is uncertain. For the sake of 
allaying the fears of the English Liberals he has 
risked the momentary dissatisfaction of the Scotch. 
Sooner or later it is clear that the question of dis- 
establishment will be a vital one; but the present 
campaign has been fought upon other issues, and its 
introduction now is simply a political device. 





The uncertainty with regard to the results of the 
election does not diminish as the time approaches. 
Neither party feels any great confidence in its suc- 
cess. The Conservatives lack leadership, and are 
entirely wanting in the zeal and enthusiasm which 
should characterize any campaign involving such 
momentous issues. The Liberals are full of ideas, 
but they are divided, and it is questionable whether 
even Mr. Gladstone’s great influence will be able to 
hold the party together sufficiently to send a large 
majority into the next House of Commons. This is 
now his frankly avowed purpose. The unity of the 
Liberal party in the present campaign he declares is 
the essential thing, and he frankly bases his declara- 
tion upon the fact that the Liberals must outvote in 
the new Parliament the Conservatives and the Par- 
nellites in order to secure the safety of the Empire. 





Riel has been hung in person by the Canadian 
Government, and Sir John Macdonald, the Canadian 
premier, has been hung in effigy by a Montreal mob. 
For some reason not very clear to the American ob- 
server, the question what should be done with Riel 
became not merely a party but a race question, the 
English demanding and the French resisting his 
execution. The rift between these two populations 
has suddenly become a deep and wide chasm, and 
estrangement and prejudice threaten to grow into 
bitter if not irreconcilable hatred. One of the repre- 
sentatives of the French-Canadians in the Govern- 
ment has resigned ; and it wi!l require all the skill 
of even so astute a politician as the Canadian 
premier to heal the breach, which is partly of his 
own causing. It is difficult for one at this distance, 


The attempt to punish an entire commn- 
nity for an uprising against authority, effected with 
utterly remorseless cruelty in ancient times, has long 
since been abandoned by all civilized governments ; 
and it is the tendency of modern society not to inflict 
on the leaders in such a rebellion the punishment 
from which the law of humanity necessarily exempts 
those who unite with them init. The effects of the 
clemency with which our own Civil War was followed 
exemplify the wisdom of this policy in State adminis- 
tration ; and, so far as we can see, it could have been 
wisely and safely followed in Riel’s case. The question 
of his personal execution was complicated by the fact 
that the Governmont had also sentenced to death 
some of his Indian followers. But it is the part of a 
weak, not of a strong, nature to continue in a mis- 
taken course because it has once been entered upon. 





Two acts of the Administration during the past 
week will confirm the faith of unprejudiced citizens 
in the general purpose of the present Administration 
to not only maintain but advance a reformed Civil 
Service. The nomination of Mr. Saltonstall to the 
Collectorship of the Port of Boston is received with 
bitter curses by the spoilsmen and with warm com- 
mendation by the business community. Coming 
immediately after critical elections, it indicates that 
the President has no notion of surrendering to or 
compromising with the noisy but not very numerous 
camp-followersof his army. Inthe New York Custom- 
House, Mr. Sterling, the liquor dealer ani ward 
politician, submitted to an examination for the posi- 
tion of Weigher, and stood twenty-third on the list. 
The action of the Civil Service Commissioners in 
setting aside the rule that only the four highest 
names should be sent in to the appointing officer 
raised some not unnatural suspicion that Mr. Ster- 
ling was to receive the appointment notwithstanding 
the fact that he stood almost at the foot of the list ; 
and this suspicion was intensified because the suspen- 
sion was made at the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent, on the avowed and not altogether unreasonable 
ground that in an officer having so many subordinates 
under him other qualities than those which could be 
tested by examination must be taken into considera- 
tion : aprinciple, it should be remembered, recognized 
by and embodied in the English Civil Service. What- 
ever ground there may have been for these suspicions 
and apprehensions, they have been effectually put at 
rest by the appointment of John W. O'Brien, an ex- 
soldier and assistant of the former Weigher ; he stood 
first on the list of applicants examined. 


The question. “whether legal proceedings shall be 
instituted under the authority of the United States 
Government to set aside the Bell Telephone patent 
on the ground of fraud, which Attorney-General Gar- 
land declined to consider because of his interest in 
the case, has been argued during the past week be- 
fore Secretary Lamar. Judging from the affidavits 
as reported, among which is one from the Examiner 
of the Patent Office, who was in charge of the Elec- 
trical Division at the time the patent was issued, a 
strong ex parte case appears to have been made out 
for a careful judicial investigation. In this affidavit 
it is asserted that there is reason to believe that the 
Bell process was borrowed from a previous invention 
by Professor Gray. The contradicting affidavits 
are not before us at this writing, and, as we 
understand the case, the only question before the 
Secretary is whether there is enough evidence to 
warrant an official investigation into the charges 
of fraud. No honest man will begrudge a fair 
compensation to the inventor of such a valuable 
mechanism as the telephone ; but no honest man will 
be willing that the people should be taxed for its use 
except for the benefit of the real inventor, 
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The Chinese merchants of New York have adopted 
an address thanking the President ‘‘ for his righteous 
course, his courage, and love of justice” in issuing 
the proclamation for the protection of Chinese in this 
country, referred to in last week’s Christian Union. 
The address declares ihe desire of all Chinamen in 
the United States to be good, peaceful, honest, and 
law-abiding citizens, is signed by thirty-eight mer- 
chants, and given at *‘ our municipal,chambers,” the 
committee who prepared it including the ‘‘ Deputy 
Sheriff” and the ‘‘ President of the Municipal Coun- 
cil,” titles which indicate a self-governing body in 
the Chinadom of New York City. 





The Free Trade Conference at Chicago, during the 
past week, indicates, by its spirit and the character of 
the men engaged in it, both an increase in the num- 
bers of those who desire revenue reform and an in- 
crease in the resoluteness of their spirit. It was 
certainly not a meeting of literati and doctrinaires, 
for it included prominent representative men from 
the agricultural, the ship-building, and even the 
manufacturing interests. It is a novelty to have an 
Ohio wool-grower urging a reduction of the tariff on 
wool. Two tendencies were developed in the Con- 
ference: a radical one, represented in a minority 
report demanding the immediate reduction of our 
protective tariff to a purely revenue basis, and an 
eventual abolition of all indirect taxation, so as to 
impose the burdens of government on property, not 
on individuals ; and a more conservative une, repre- 
sented in the majority report, which was adopted by 
the Conference. This report declares that our duties 
average forty-two per cent. on nearly 1,500 articles 
of domestic consumption ; that this war tax is one 
of the principal causes of the present industrial de- 
pression ; that it forces labor and capital from nat- 
urally profitable into unprofitable lines of business 
by adding to the cost of production ; has the effect 
to reduce the wages of labor and the profits of cap- 
ital ; provokes antagonism between the two ; restricts 
and obstructs commerce, both foreign and inter- 
State; and corrupts legislation. The report de- 
mands, as immediate measures: 1. No increase of 
protection. 2. The admission of the materials for 
manufacture free. 3. Corresponding reduction of price 
of manufactured articles, so that the people, not the 
manufacturers, shall gain the advantage of free 
material. 4. Simplification of the present tax sys- 
tem. 5. Free ships. We are glad to be able to 
report this conference ; we should be glad to report 
a similar conference of Protectionists, with their 
platform. With an issue thus made up, it would 
not be possible for both parties much longer to 
dodge the tariff question. According to the New 
York ‘‘ World,” the Administration will recommend 
and give its weight in the approaching Congress to 
plans for a radical reform of our tariff laws ; and, 
according to the New York “Tribune,” Mr. Randall 
himself will no longer resist thisdemard. In that 
case Protection may become in the next election the 
principal issue between the Republican and the 
Democratic parties. 





The perpetual battle between laborers and capital- 
ists has received a new and curious illustration in the 
three-cornered controversy connected with Straiton & 
Storm’s cigar factories. It seems that the cigar- 
makers are organized in two rival, not to say hostile, 
unions ; that in 1884 the Progressive Union ordered 
a strike at the factories of Straiton & Storm, while 
the International Union advised its members to 
remain, and supplied the places of tke strikers. Then 
the Progressive Union boycotted Straiton & Storm, 
and set to work to prevent cigar dealers from pur- 
chasing this firm’s cigars. It was alleged in one of 
the meetings, by a member of the Progressive Union, 
that the Union had expended $14,000 in this boycot- 
ting operation. The firm, finding their trade seriously 
interfered with, have stopped operations, throwing 
over two thousand men, women, and children out of 
work, until they and their Union can fiud means to 
stop the boycotting put upon their industry by the 
other Union, thus leaving the two to fight out the 
battle between themselves. We have so often justi- 
fied workingmen in their organization for the purpose 
of protection that we hardly need to repeat the 
justification again here ; but such a method as this 
of settling the controversy between employer and 
employed is at best only a semi-civilized form of 
barbarism, and ought to have given place long since 
to some equitable system of arbitration, by the 
results of which both sides would count themselves 
equally bound. 





The law has followed the polygamists into Idaho, 
where Mormonism has been quietly establishing itself 
by systematic colonization. But now twenty-nine in- 
dictments have been found against polygamists ; three 
were convicted and found guilty. Whatever hopes the 
Mormon leaders may have entertained of favor for 
their polygamy from the recently appointed Chief 
Justice were disappointed. The polygamists ought 
to be satisfied by this time that there is no party in 
the Union which is inclined to suffer the perpetuation 
of polygamy on American soil, and none could sus- 
tain itself which permitted polygamy, and that they 
have but one alternative, either to rid America of 
their presence or to rid Mormonism of ‘celestial 
marriages.” Only a small minority of Mormons are 
polygamists ; why do they not rise in revolt against 
their polygamous leaders, who are using the majority 
as intrenchments behind which to protect themselves 
from the penalty of the laws ’ 





The reply of the committee to the protest of twenty- 
six members of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union against its resolution indorsing the Prohi- 
bition party denies that the resolution has the effect 
to make the Union a component part of that party, 
or is an abandonment of the spirit of toleration and 
Christian courtesy, or interferes with the right of 
individual members and State organizations to a free 
expression of opinion on the subject, or implies any 
purpose to use any of its funds for party purposes. 
The committee believe that it will increase the con- 
fidence of the churches and the Christian public in 
the Union, and will focus, and so render more effect- 
ive, its activities. They justify the use of the official 
organ to set forth the convictions and methods of the 
organization, so long as it fairly and impartially 
records the diverse views of the members, and de- 
clare that the resolution adopted is approved by the 
constituency in a number of the most important 
States. This reply is courteous and dignified through- 
out. Itis, in our judgment, unfortunate that some 
of its explanations were not embodied in the original 
resolution. The fact, however, remains that the 
resolution under debate accomplishes a radical, not 
to say a revolutionary, change in the character of 
the Union; whether by focusing its activities on 
woman's suffrage and a third party, and so practi- 
cally giving notice to quit to those women who be- 
lieve in neither, must be determined by the future. 
That it will gain in temporary enthusiasm, and per- 
haps in numbers, is possible; that it will gain in 
permanent weight we do not believe. 


The New York ‘‘ Herald” publishes what purports 
to be a partial abstract from advance sheets of the 
Pope’s forthcoming Encyclical. If this report is 
authentic—and we see no reason to doubt its authen- 
ticity—the letter marks a great change, and, from our 
point of view, a great advance, since the days of Pius 
IX. It denounces as a calumny the charge that the 
Church is incompatible with the principles of modern 
society ; which to the uninitiated seems at variance 
with and an advance upon the declaration of Pius IX. 
that it isan error to suppose that ‘‘ the Roman Pontiff 
can and ought to reconcile himself to and come to 
an understanding with progress, liberalism, and 
moral civilization.” The present Encyclical goes on 
to say that the participation of the people in States’ 
governments should not be b!amed, but encouraged ; 
that ‘‘ the Church is not the enemy but the friend of 
all healthful and legitimate liberty ;” that, while 
**the various sects of Christians cannot be tolerated 
on a footing of equality with the true religion,” the 
Church does not blame governments for permitting 
the existence and influence of such sects, if 
the motive of such permission is a good one; 
that ‘‘the Church warmly patronizes all true 
liberty,” ‘‘ will accept with joy all that contrib- 
utes to the conquest of science, particularly of 
natural science ;’ ‘‘countenances pleasure in all 
modern progress and devices that have for their 
object to adorn life or make it more comfortable ;” 
‘*is in perfect harmony with all modern progress, 
and leaves intact the legitimate liberty of the people ;” 
all of which, the Pope adds, ‘‘ we proclaim, not with 
any ulterior design of profit from the actual political 
situation, but because we wish to see public affairs 
follow less perilous channels and repose on a more 
solid basis.” Indeed, the only clause in this Encycli- 
cal, so far as reported, to which any Protestant could 
take exception is that in which Catholics are urged 
to ‘‘ make themselves felt as active elements in daily 
political life,” to ‘‘ penetrate wherever possible in the 





administration of civil affairs,” and to ‘do all in 
their power to cause the constitutions of States and 
legislation to be modeled on the principles of the true 
Church.” And no liberal-minded Protestant should 
object to this, provided the Roman Catholic in follow- 
ing thiscounsel seeks only the welfare of his country, 
and so finds in his reiigion a help to his patriot- 
ism. 

Our Boston correspondent gives a brief account of 
the farewell meetings held in honor of Dr. Edwin B. 
Webb on the occasion of his retirement from his 
pastorate in Boston. A quarter of a century of faith- 
ful, patient, persevering work in one pastorate con- 
stitutes a history which no layman can understand, 
and which even he who has lived it cannot interpret 
to another, nor indeed fully comprehend himself. 
Dr. Lyman Beecher once wrote toa young minister 
that he had spent all his life in ‘‘ boosting churches.” 
It is the steady drag on the spiritual energy of the 
pastor which makes some ministers restless, seeking 
for some new parish which will furnish them with 
inspiration instead of with burdens. He who 
remains with the one people for a quarter of a cent- 
ury proves the patience of his courage; for how- 
ever cordially he may be supported, however 
enthusiastically he may be beloved, there is no 
successful pastor who does not feel in his own expe- 
rience in some measure the burden which weighed 
upon the heart of his Master. The Christian Union 
joins heartily with the personal friends of Dr. Webb 
in their gratulations over twenty-five years of useful 
work, and gladly points to this service of a lifetime 
as an example to younger men struggling oftentimes 
under discouragement, sometimes under opposition, 
and always under burdens. We trust that Dr. Webb's 
retiracy from the pastorate will not retire him from 
pulpit labors, nor from that executive and beneficent 
action in connection with Christian organizations in 
which he has long borne so useful a part. 





The decision of the Court of Appeals in the State of 
New York sustaining a trust giving money to be used 
in paying for masses for the repose of the soul of the 
grantor and her husband has no especial religious 
significance ; and there is no more reason why Prot- 
estants should be disturbed by it than why Roman 
Catholics should have been disturbed by the decision 
of the lower court whichit reverses. Thecourts have 
heretofore held that a bequest of money for such a 
purpose is valid. The lower court in this case held 
that the trust was invalid, not because there was any 
legal objection to the use to which the money was to 
be put, but because to make a valid trust there must 
be some person to be benefited by it—in legal 
phrase, some cestui-yue-trust; in this case the 
cestui-que-trust was dead, and the courts in this 
world could not guard the interests or serve the well- 
being of persons in thenext. We do not understand 
that the Court of Appeals overrules this view ; but it 
holds that the priests who are to be paid for saying 
the masses have a pecuniary interest in the trust 
sufficient to justify the court in sustaining it. 





The formal opening of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way has just taken place in British Columbia, 
the ceremonies being conducted by the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, Governor-General of Canada. This 
road, when completed, will form an additional link 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific, making an all- 
rail communication from Montreal, and by way of 
the Grand Trunk from Portland, Me., to a harbor on 
the Pacific not yet determined upon. The road has 
been built by a syndicate of capitalists, to whom the 
Government has given twenty-five millions of dollars 
and twenty-five millions of acres of land. It is 
hinted—though we know not with how much truth— 
that the road is likely eventually to fall into the 
hands of, and be operated by, the Canadian Govern- 
ment. 





In the death of Horace B. Claflin, of this city, New 
York lost one of her true merchant princes. He 
began life as a clerk, and ended it asa millionaire. 
But he built up his fortune by patient and persistent 
industry, not by speculation, and the reward which 
he received was begrudged him by no one. He was 
the antipodes of Douglas Jerrold’s famous ‘ man 
made of money.” In business he was dominated by 
an invincible conscience. One of the first acts of his 
business career in Worcester, after purchasing his 
father’s business, was to pour the entire stock of 
alcoholic liquors into the street. In the ante-war 
times he was one of the merchants who refused to 
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truckle to the South forthe sake of Southern patron- 
age. These two typical facts indicate the business 
integrity of the man; his benign face showed the 
warm heart and genial disposition. Though never a 
church member, he was one of the founders of Ply- 
mouth Church, and one of its most loyal supporters ; 
and, though at times differing from its pastor, never 
faltered in friendship for and allegiance to him. He 
was in every sense a noble illustration of that mis- 
used phrase, a self made man, aud proved the possi- 
bility of the largest commercial success with the 
most royal nature. 





The alarming prevalence of typhoid fever in two 
leading cities, Boston and Brooklyn, has prompted 
a very careful inquiry into the possible causes of the 
disease, which has brought out the fact that it is due, 
not to defective sanitation in either of the cities, 
but to defective sanitation in various country hotels 
and watering-places. The pnysicians who have made 
the inquiry report that in every case the victim has 
been spending the summer in one or other of the in- 
numerable summer resorts ; and they are unanimous- 
ly of the opinion, in the absence of any local causes, 
that the country, and not the city, is responsible for 
the epidemic. There is a melancholy incongruity in 
the fact that the seeker after health brings back from 
his annual pilgrimage the seeds of one of the worst 
diseases. Aud yet we suspect that this state of 
affairs has obtained for a long time before attention 
was directed to it. There are probably no localities 
where sanitary conditions are so utterly neglected as 
in small country places which have rapidly become 
overcrowded with city people. The great majority 
of people who visit such places do not take the trouble 
to inquire into their surroundings, aud take it for 
granted that the water they drink is pure and the 
drainage of the house all that it should be. A little 
examination in a great many localities would show 
un exact reversal of this imaginary condition. More 
than one summer resort has suffered permanent 
eclipse on account of its disregard of good sanitation ; 
and what is needed to work a revolution in the whole 
system is the persistent exposure of every place which 
refuses to provide for the health of its visitors. 
People owe it to each other to make public the name 
of every hotel and every country place which im- 
perils life and invites disease by bad water or bad 
drainage. 


A destructive fire broke out in Galveston, Texas, 
last Friday, and burned some forty blocks of frame 
buildings to the ground before checked by reaching 
the Gulf. The loss is probably two millions. The busi- 
ness blocks were unharmed.——The libel suit against 
Lord Chief Justice Coleridge brought by Mr. Adams, 
now his son-in-law, has been withdrawn. The 
New Orleans ‘‘ North, South, and Central American 
Exposition ” was inaugurated on the 10th inst.——At 
least forty persons perished in the wreck of the 
steamer ‘‘ Algoma” ia Lake Superior.—tThe order- 
ing of Admiral Jouett’s squadron to the Isthmus is 
regarded as a preventive measure, the outbreak of 
another revolution being feared.——The annual 
report of the Post-Office Department shows a defi- 
ciency of $8,381,571 as compared with $4,967,425 the 
previous year, due to business depression and the 
reduction in letter postage.——-The number of small- 
pox patients in Montreal is steadily decreasing. 
Several cases of typhoid have appeared.——The 
Arbitration Committee in the great Galveston boycott 
have made a decision acceptable to both sides, 
recommending the agent of the Mallory Company, in 
employing new men, to give a preference to those at 
work at the time of the strike. No further demand 
is to be made for the removal of the colored em- 
ployees.——The Key. Dr. Houghton called Captain 
Williams’s attention to two or three gambling-houses 
last week, and a great quantity of gambling imple- 
ments were destroyed.——The Excise Commissioners 
are making a show of enforcing the law by compel- 
ling some of the hotels to close connections between 
their barrooms and adjacent theaters. Meanwhile 
licenses to the most disreputable ‘‘ dives” in town 
remain unrevoked._—Ex-Senator William Sharon 
died in San Francisco last Friday.——Mayor Grace 
has forwarded to Governor Hill charges of official 
malfeasance and neglect against the New York Excise 
Commissioners. ——British steam launches have capt- 
ured a Burmese war-vessel.——Senator Leland Stan- 
ford formally presented to trustees in San Francisco, 
Saturday, the deed of property valued at $4,000,000 
for the founding of a university in memory of his 
son.—tThe ‘‘Sun” denies that it reported that the 
Knights of Labor are arming ; it says it only reported 








that Herr Most reported that they were arming. —— 
Judge Vincent protests against his summary re- 
moval by the President, and insists that his appoint- 
ment of Mr. Dorsey as Commissioner of Jurors was 
the best that could have been made.——The Yale 
College Alumni are agitating for a larger represen- 
tation in the Corporation. Dr. Gilman, of Johns 
Hopkins University, and Dr. Dwight, of Yale Theo- 
logical Seminary, are prominently mentioned for the 
Presidency. 


WORK OUT. 


HERE are dark hours in most lives, when the 
threads in one’s hand fly into an apparently 
hopeless tangle, and the fair design that was begin- 
ning to discover itself in the life is for the moment 
lost entirely ; everything seems to turn to ashes, and 
one looks in vain for a ray of light to beckon him 
ou through a darkness that becomes impenetrable. 
These are the hours that try men’s souls, and test 
their characters as by fire. If one has been buoyed 
up and sustained by favorivg circumstances, his fall 
is almost inevitable ; only the man of real fiber sur 
vives the withdrawal of all external supports. And 
yet it is just such crises as these that the cowprehen- 
sive experien-e of life trains men to meet ; the ship 
on the stocks is built for storms, not for fair weather. 
The best, the sweetest, and the deepest things which 
life has to bestow are missed by the few, the very 
few, whom the world foolishly calls fortunate, who 
escape all storms by the way, and reach the end 
of their journey without knowing whether the bark 
they sail in is a thing to master angry seas or merely 
a sham which has made the voyage by chance. 

But the darkness that surrounds men at times is 
more often apparent than real; it is a gloom which 
comes from an earth-born fog, and not the extine 
tion of the sun in the heavens. For mest men there 
is an escape from the extreme sorrows of deprivation 
aud loss ; an experience rarely turns out so dreadfal 
as it was in anticipation ; in every sudden confusion 
of one’s affairs thero is, in most cass at least, a 
safe way out. A little patient waiting will often set 
right a tangle which seemed for the moment nope- 
less ; a brave heart will breast the storm until it has 
spent its fury. But there is another and a better 
way of meeting one’s difficulties; it is to look them 
clearly in the face, grapple with them resolutely, and 
work one’s way out from under them. Tae ob- 
stacles thut will not yield to steady work are few; 
inch by inch the greatest mountain ranges yield to 
the persistent storming of the drill, until an open 
passage is made through their mighty barriers for 
the use of commerce and travel. Workis a sovereign 
word in this world; a word which has the quality of 
mastership in it ; a word of more magical power than 
all the old talismanic words of necromancy. If you 
have come to a dark and baffling hour in your life, 
if all things seem to conspire to bring you injury and 
loss, do not sit down in despair, but quietly and reso- 
lutely, one day at atime, set yourself to work out 
your own salvation. 








EFFECTS OF HIGH LICENSE. 


HERE are certain very honest temperance men 
whose aim is to secure such legislation as will 
relieve them of all responsibility for the liquor traffic. 
This done, they are content. They desire to cast a 
ballot which will enable them to wash their hands 
and say, ‘‘ The blood of the murdered be upon you 
and your children.” Such men are uninfluenced by 
any information respecting the practical working of 
law ; and to such men the information contained in 
this article is, therefore, not addressed. But there 
are a great many, we think a vast majority, of tem- 
perance thinkers and workers, who are not particular 
to embody in the statute book their own notions on 
the subject of temperance ; who desire, before every- 
thing, to secure such legislation as will be practically 
most efficient in reducing the evils of the drink 
traffic. Such men will be interested to know what 
has been the practical effect of the high license law 
in the State of Illinois. Official investigations have 
been made as to the results of this law ; and it has 
been in operation long enough to produce results 
which, if not decisive, are certainly significant. The 
reports which lie before us, and from which our in- 
formation is gathered, are partly official and partly 
non-official, the latter being gathered by the Chicago 
‘*Tribune.” They bear date last March. - 
The license is fixed, by what is known as the Harper 
Law, at $500. In the city of Chicago this law has 
increased the revenue to the city from $200,000 to 








$1,500,000, and reduced the saloons from 3,900 to 
3300. In Hyde Park, a subuib of Chicago, though 
the population has increased, the saloons have been 
reduced nearly one half; while the income, and the 
consequent reduction of taxation, has been multiplied 
tenfold. What is more significant is a reduction in 
the number of arrests from 1,895 to 678. In Spring- 
field, the capital of Illinois, the saloons have been 
reduced 33 per cent. in number, and the revenue 
from them has been increased 231 per cent. In 
Peoria the saloons have been reduced nearly one- 
half; the revenue has been trebled. These are re- 
ports from the larger cities. In the smaller towns 
similar effects have been produced. In some of them 
no licenses are granted, and prohibition is secured by 
local option. In nearly if not quite all the others the 
pumber of saloons has been somewhat reduced, the 
amount of revenue to the State largely increased, 
and the amount of drunkenness and disorder notably 
diminished. From six columns of reports that lie 
before us we take some spec’meo reports at hap- 
hazard : 

Cairo, Ill._—Increase of revenue fifty per cent.; 
decrease of saloons nearly fifty per cent.; decrease of 
notable intemperance thirty per cent. 

(Jaincy.—Increase of revenue nearly forty per 
cent.; decrease of saloons thirty per cent. 

Tolono.—Revenue doubled; business of police 
courts diminished ninety per cent. 

Toledo.—All the low groggeries shut up. 

Vandalia.—No decrease of saloons; increase of 
revenue sixty-six per cent.; fewer cases of drunken- 
ness, and fewer disturbances. 

Morris.—Saloons reduced from twenty-four to six- 
teen ; revenue increased from $2,400 to $8,000. 

We need not, perhaps, continue these reports. 
The general result is expressed by the facts that in 
the State at large the reverues of the State have 
been increased from $700,000 to over $4,500,000, 
the number of saloons has been reduced from 13,000 
to less than 9,000, the best elements of both parties 
unite in supporting and enforcing the law, and dis- 
regard of it apparently finds little sanction from 
either the people or their natural representatives, 
the courts, the sheriffs, and the juries. Moreover, in 
county after county, in the small villages, the high 
license has had the effect to close up all liquor shops. 
The report from Fayette County may be regarded as 
a typical one in this regard: ‘In several small 
towns in this county the high license law has practi- 
cally resulted in prohibition, there being no one in 
these places willing to pay the required fee.” In 
the reports before us we do not find a single town or 
county which indicates unfavorable resul's. 

We desire our readers to keep constantly in mind 
the fact that the object of legislation is practical 
result, while the object of moral agitation isa general 
elevation of public sentiment. That it is in the 
great cities that the greatest evils of the drink 
traffic are felt will be questioned by few ; and that 
it is in the great cities that the greatest difficulties 
are experienced in enforcing any temperance legisla- 
tion will be questioned by none. The disadvantage 
of a State prohibitory system is that it is not en- 
forced in the great cities, whether in Maine, Vermont, 
Kansas, or lowa. The advantage of a high tax ora 
high license system is that it can be and is at once 
enforced in the cities, whether in the States of IIli- 
nois or Missouri ; that it shuts up, if not the worst 
saloons, certainly those which are most productive of 
disorder and of crime, while it has a tendency to 
shut up aj] saloons in the smaller villages, and, if 
accompanied by local option, gives the people in the 
rural districts absolute power to close them. At all 
events, we think these definite reports from the 
various counties of Iilinois are quite conclusive as to 
one fact : that a high license or a bigh tax, whatever 
may be thought of it in theory, does practically have 
the effect to limit the liquor traffic and diminish the 
evils which flow from it. Those who oppose this 
method of dealing with the drink traffic must either 
shut their eyes to the facts, or oppose the system on 
some other ground than the asseveration that a high 
tax increases the evil which it is intended to re- 
duce. 


‘A MILLION FOR MISSIONS” 





HIS alliterative rallying cry is now ringing 
throughout the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
It has received authoritative emphasis from the 
transactions of the annual meetings of the General 
Missionary Committee, which have just closed in this 
city. This annual gathering has few of the popular 
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phases of the meeting of the American Board, hay- 
ing for its sole object the appropriation of money to 
the various missionary fields of the Church. Never- 
theless, the facts which come before the Committee— 
which sits with open doors—the general discussions 
upon matters of policy and administration, and the 
final decisions reached, are significant to all who 
are working for the conversion of the wor!d to Christ. 
This interest is enhanced by the unique constitution 
of the Committee itself. It is composed, ist, of the 
Bishops—now twelve in number—whose widely scat- 
tered residences and official itinerancy bring them all 
into immediate contact, within comparatively brief 
periods, with every part of both the home and for- 
eign work ; 2d, of thirteen representatives, one from 
each group of conferences into which the whole num- 
ber is divided; 3d, of twelve delegates from the 
Board of Managers, six lay and six clerical ; 4th, of 
the two Corresponding Secretaries and the Treasurers 
of the Society. This method of organization serves 
admirably to bring together, once a year, men who, 
from their several standpoints, can with remarkable 
completeness represent the needs of the work, the 
administration of its affairs, the giving power of the 
church, and the general business outlook. The in- 
formation elicited is certainly remarkable, and the 
decisions are based in an unusual degree upon facts 
of personal observation. No field comes before the 
Committee without representations from at least 
three quarters—the office, the bishop in control, and 
the representative of the district. Mistakes are 
certainly made, but they do not arise from inade- 
quate information or non-consideration of essential 
facts. 

There is much encouragment for all friends of 
missions in the exhibit for the year closing October 
81. The outlook a year ago was gloomy. The 
treasury was in debt, the most sanguine men were 
urging retrenchment and predicting financial stress 
throughout the country. Yet it was impossible to 
lessen appropriations without destroying prosperous 
mission enterprises. They were not lessened mate- 
rially, and the churches were appealed to for in- 
creased gifts. The receipts for the year have been 
$826,828.36, exceeding those of any previous year by 
more than $75,000, and are greater than those of 1880 
by about $270,000. Of the increase this year about 
$50,000 is due to legacies, leaving some $32,000 as 
the actual net advance in collections over a year ago. 
This is significant in view of the decline anticipated 
by nearly all. The Treasurer has been able to reduce 
the liabilities over $55,000, leaving an indebtedness 
of $90,000 at the present date. 

It will be remembered that in the Methodist Church 
the home and foreign work is administered by one 
society. Distinct from this, however, are the 
Woman’s Home and the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Societies, which administer their own affairs and 
have separate treasuries, though under certain close 
relations with the parent society. Further, the 
Board of Church Extension and the Freedmen’s Aid 
Societies are two great agencies in the home field, 
providing respectively church buildings and schools, 
while the Missionary Society supplies missionaries 
alone. The interrelation of these societies has 
occasioned no little discussion. There is now a com- 
mission, under appointment of the last General Con- 
ference, to present a plan for unifying these various 
departments of missionary enterprise. Whatever its 
decisions, it will be seen clearly that no true view of 
the Church's gifts ean be reached by a study of the 
missionary treasury alone. 

A word concerning the fields occupied by the mis 
sions of Methodism may not be amiss. Its greatest 
successes thus far have been in India, China, Japan, 
and Mexico, and to these the largest appropriations are 
made. It has strong conferences in Sweden, Ger- 
many, and Italy. It has long been at work in South 
America—largely in the Argentine Republic. Its 
three most interesting fields, though as yet among 
the least productive, are Bulgaria, Corea, and Africa. 
In the former the struggle has been long and severe. 
Recent political changes, tending to the withdrawal 
of Moslem influence and the development of free in 
stitutions, encourage greatly the friends of the mis- 
sion established at Rustchuk and now started in 
Varna. The entrance of Corea was effected less than 
two years ago, and the establishment of the first 
Protestant mission in that strange land is now an 
accomplished fact. The present government is pecul- 
iarly frieadly to the mission. In Africa the situa- 
tion is unique. Liberia was the earliest foreiga 
mission of the Church. It has never been entirely 
satisfactory ; it is not now. But, apart from the 





Missionary Society, William Taylor, whose missionary 
labors in every continent are among the most success- 
ful and inspiring in the annals of Christian work, has 
entered Africa at Loando, and is establishing, upon 
what he calls the Pauline method, self-supporting 
missions reaching toward the interior of the conti- 
nent. Elected Missionary Bishop to Africa by the last 
General Conference, he gathered together a band of 
missionaries, men, women, children—forty-four in 
all—and less than a year ago set out with them, 
censured, langhed at, admired, and followed by the 
hopes and fears and prayers of the friends of himself 
and his cause, to enter the Dark Continent. He is 
there. Of his company eleven have retired from the 
work, two have died, thirty-one are now located at 
various stations reaching a point 370 miles east of 
Loando. Bishop Taylor’s peculiar view concern- 
ing self-supporting missions not only gives to his 
present experiment the claim upon general attention 
to which heroism always has a right, but presents to 
the Church distinctly a new departure, whose outcome 
is of the intensest interest. If missionaries ought to 
be conveyed to the field of work by the gifts of the 
Chureb, and then left to the mercy or otherwise of 
the populations they seek to convert, a great change 
must come over both the spirit and the method of the 
Church’s benevolence. 

The pressure for enlarged appropriations to the va- 
rious fields is tremendous. Demands for hospitals, 
schools, printing-presses, and for the brains and skill 
to run them, were never so great, while the opportu- 
nities for direct evangelistic work are ever multiply- 
ing. The General Committee will send out an ap- 
peal to the Church to raise a million of dollars for 
missions this year. It is believed even by the con- 
servative that this can be done. The pro rata of the 
direct gifts to missions is low. The contributions of 
over a million and a half of people should aggregate 
a great sum. It must, however, be conceded that 
the variety of societies indicated above, and the fact 
that several hundred thousands of the membership 
of the Church—t. e., among the colored people in the 
South—are themselves the objects of the Church’s 
charities, ought to mitigate to some degree, at least, 
the severity of criticism which is somewhat freely 
lavished both within and without the bounds of the 
denomination. If, however, the ‘‘ million for mis- 
sions” can be more than a rallying cry, and the 
Methodist Church can add to the large advances of 
the five years past enough to write that hortative 
legend in its books as actual history, the Christian 
world will have an added demonstration that the 
church of God believes in the conversion of the world. 
Indeed, it would seem that the fine enthusiasm of the 
meetings of the American Board, supplemented by 
the facts herein set forth, ought to hush, for at least 
this year, the insidious sneer of Messrs. Worldly 
Wisemen, that Christians have no faith in the power 
of the Gospel they profess to accept. 








WHAT? HOW? WHEN? 


E publish on another page an interesting 
report of an interview with President Cleve- 
land by a delegation from the recent Lake Mohonk 
Conference on Indian Affairs. President Cleveland 
undoubtedly expresses the conviction of all who have 
given any thorough study to the Indian problem in 
saying that the end to be sought in legislation, admin- 
istration, and education is the breaking up of the 
Reservation system and the citizenship of the Indian. 
What he says as to the practical difficulties which 
must be overcome in pursuing this end is undoubt- 
edly equally correct. But difficulties, while they 
furnish a good reason for going slowly and carefully, 
furnish no reason for not going at all ; and we trust 
that this Administration, having come to the same 
conclusion as the Lake Mohonk Conference, that the 
end to be kept steadily in view is Indian citizenship 
in acivilized community, not his isolation in a Botany 
Bay, big or little, will also see its way to pursue this 
end immediately, vigorously, and continuously. The 
Indian Question is in reality three questions : 

Wuat—shall we do with the Indian ? 

How—shall we do it ? 

WueN—shall we begin ? 

Our readers know our answer to the first question : 
Break up the Reservation ; give the Indian a home 
of his own, because home ig the first condition of 
civilization ; give him the advantages and put upon 
him the*urdens of civilization ; cease to treat him as 
a ‘* ward,” aud begin to treat him asa man. This is 
also the answer of the Lake Mohonk Conference, and 
is now accepted and indorsed by the President of the 





United States. It is not so clear that Secretary La- 
mar accepts this conclusion ; but it is no disrespect 
to him to say that the question is newer to bim than 
to some others ; and as we have entire confidence in 
his disinterested desire to promote the well-being of 
both the Indian and his white neighbor, and great 
respect for his clearness of insight aud breadth of 
moral perception, we are quite sure that when ‘the 
militant and triumphant Democracy” give him a 
little more leisure to study the problem, he wil 
come to the same conclusion to which all disin- 
terested students of it have been brought by their 
studies. 

When the WHAT has been answered, the How is 
still a difficult question. But there are some things 
in answer to the How which appear to us perfectly 
clear ; some definite things that can be done, and 
done at once. 

In the first place, the Government ought to give 
land in severalty—which means a home—and the 
protection of citizenship, at once, to every Indian 
who is willing to take it. There may be exceptions, 
but it is safe to lay it down as a general rule that 
any man who is willing to cease feeding at public 
expense, take a plot of land, and go to work to take 
care of himself, can be safely encouraged to do so. 
Idleness and pauperism do not need to be stimulated 
by charity enforced on those who do not wish to 
receive it. There is one tribe of Indians, on the line 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad, who have for a 
long time been promised patents for their lands. 
They are anxiously waiting for them. They were 
made out and ready to be sent to them before the 
present Administration came into power. For rea- 
sons best known to himself, but never explained 
either to the public or to the Indians or their friends, 
Secretary Teller withdrew them from the Indian 
Department and pigeon-holed them in his own desk 
just before he went out of office. They had been 
approved by the President ; they were suspended by 
the Secretary. Whether the suspicion that the 
Northern Pacific Railroad is interested to get hold 
of these lands is a just suspicion we do not know ; 
but it is not an unnatural one. In all such cases 
patents can be at once issued to the Indians who are 
anxious to receive them and ready to make them 
available. We are glad to say that the present Ad- 
ministration is doing this. Since March 4 it has 
issued 393 patents and 631 certificates of allotment. 
The first gives the Indian an absolute title to his 
land ; the second gives him only a tenant’s right in 
it. The former are issued at Washington, the latter 
can be issued by the Agent, and are generally prepara- 
tory to the patents. We trust the patents to the 
Northern Pacific tribe will not be long delayed. 

Then there are some twelve Reservatiovs the sur- 
vey of which, preliminary to allotment of land to indi- 
viduals and the opening of the unallotted part to settle- 
ment, is already authorized either by act of Congress 
or by treaty. These surveys can be made, the allot- 
ments completed, the land given, the Reservations 
thrown open. As we understand the facts, the In- 
dians in these Reservations are desirous to have this 
done. The delay is due, not to the reluctance or the 
incompetence of the Indian, but to the reluctance or 
the incompetence of the white man. When our po- 
litical chiefs have taken away all the obstacles which 
Anglo-Saxon greed or Anglo Saxon indifference has 
put in the way of giving the Indian liberty and equal 
rights, it will be time enough for us to consider 
what we can do to remove those which are put in our 
way by Indian chiefs. We have a large beam to get 
out of our own eye before we can see clearly to ex- 
tract the rather minute mote from the eye of the 
Indian. 

Then the Senate has twice passed a bill, popularly 
called the Coke bill—once unanimously—which con- 
fers upon the President power to arrange with any 
tribe whose consent can be obtained for the survey of 
its lands, allotment of land in severalty, and the 
purchase of the unallotted land, and throwing it open 
to settlement. Those best qualified to judge believe 
that there is a large proportion of Indiacs who would 
be quick to avail themselves of the opportunity which 
such a law would open to them. The bill may need 
amendment. It undoubtedly ought to have an added 
clause conferring citizenship on such Indians as 
accept its provisions. We must not take away the 
protection of the Reservation, poor as it is, without 
conferring the better protection of law, local and 
Federal. But this bill, or some one embodying 
similar provisions, ought to pass Congress at its next 
session. If not, let us have done with crying out that 
the Indian is not ready for civilization, and frankly 
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and honestly confess that we are not ready to give it 
to him when he wants it. 

We believe that Oongress might go further advan- 
tageously ; it might wisely authorize the President 
to create a Commission, with a tenure of office suffi- 
ciently long to enable it to complete its work. This 
commission should at once open negotiations with 
other tribes, as fast as circumstances and the red tape 
of the Indian Bureau would permit, to induce them to 
exchange their Reservations for land in severalty, 
the protection of the agent for the protection of 
the law, wardship for citizenship, and support for 
the right to and the means of self-snpport. Such a 
commission, composed of men familiar with Indian 
affairs, and with whom the Indians had some acquaint- 
ance, and in whom they reposed some confidence, 
would put the Indian problem in the way of substan- 
tial settlement in ten years’ time, possibly less. 

This is The Christian Union's answer to the Presi- 
dent’s question How ? 

As to WHEN, we reply, At once. Experience has 
demonstrated that the Indians cannot be prepared 
for civilization by shutting them up in barbarism. 
As well say to the bats in Mammoth Cave, When you 
learn to see in the darkness you shall come ont into 
the sunlight. We grant that the change from the 
cave to thesunshine must not be too sudden ; sudden 
changes are bad for weak brains, as for weak eyes. 
But the process can be begun at once; and it is our 
profound conviction that the Indian can be prepared 
for the attrition of civilization quite as fast as our 
slow-moving Government can get the walls down 
which now shut him up to barbarism. What we 
have to do is to teach the Indian to paddle his own 
canoe. What to do with those who cannot paddle is 
a difficult question. But when an Indian reaches 
his bound hands out to us, for Heaven’s sake cut the 
cruel rope and give him the paddle. 








THE SUNDAY PAPER AGAIN. 


One good turn deserves another, and, as The Christian 
Union has given a topical analysis of a number of the 
Sunday “ Herald,” it is only fair to say that an examination 
of its last issue—and a very bright, able, and well-edited 
sheet it is—contains an aggregate of seventy-three columns 
of reading matter, of which only eighteen, or twenty-five 
per cent., are made up of technically religious matter. The 
rest is ‘secular ”’ news, political and general editorials, liter- 
ary and miscellaneous contributions, stories, etc. Consider- 
ing that our weekly contemporary is a religious paper, 
intended for Sunday reading, the showing proves that the 
tendencies of the times are stronger than traditions.—|Bos- 
ton Sunday Herald. 

HIS is an admirable illustration of skillful parry- 

ing in journalistic fencing. The answer to it is 
afforded by a sentence in an editorial in the same 
issue of the Sunday ‘‘ Herald :” ‘‘ The theory of the 
Sunday press is, that whatever concerns the welfare 
of mankind and aids the progress of the human race 
toward a better civilization is a legitimate subject of 
consideration for any day in the week.” The relig- 
ious newspaper ordinarily is a kind of trade journal ; 
it is largely, if not wholly, professional. It concerns 
itself with the church, the ministry, and the work of 
the church and of the ministry. This is entirely 
legitimate. If it is proper that the iron-mongers 
should have an iron journal, the wool-growers a woo] 
journal, the lawyers a law journal, the doctors a 
medical journal, the temperance workers a temper- 
ance journal, the charity workers a charity journal, 
it is eminently proper that the church workers should 
have a church journal ; and it may even be necessary, 
in the present very imperfect condition of our 
churches, that each church organization should have 
a journal of itsown. Such journals properly give 
the bulk of their space to what the Sunday ‘‘ Herald” 
calls ‘‘ technically religious matters.” The Christian 
Union neither criticises nor attempts to compete with 
these professional newspapers. It is not a trade 
journal. Its object is to treat ‘‘ whatever concerns 
the welfare of mavkind and aids the progress of the 
human race toward a better civilization.” This is 
not, indeed, all; for it aims, also, to treat those topics 
which concern the welfare of mankind by aiding to 
bring the individual into closer personal and spiritual 
contact with God their Father through faith in Jesus 
Christ as a Divine Saviour. Perhaps this would be 
included in the Boston ‘‘ Herald’s” definition of the 
proper function of a Sund-y newspaper. If so, we 
egree with its definition, ana we commend as in the 
truest ser se a Christian newspaper whatever journal 
does this, whether it be a Sunday issue of a secular 
journal or a weekly issue of a Christian journal. 
Whether and how far The Christian Union approxi- 





mates this high ideal it is for its readers, and not for 
its editors, to say. 

No !—A correspondent writes us that he has an 
impression that we have on our staff a Roman 
Catholic writer, and he desires to know if it is a fact. 
He adds: ‘‘I have all I can do to bear with The 
Christian Union’s sympathy for secessionists ; add 
the Jesuit, and we part company.” 

We did not know before that there were any 
secessionists ; we were aware that there were some a 
quarter of a century ago, and that they attempted to 
accomplish a secession of their States from the 
Union, and failed. If our correspondent can give 
us the names of any who are still making this en- 
deavor, or who are professing this desire, we shall 
join him heartily in condemnation of the desire and 
in resisting the endeavor ; as we did before when the 
desire was expressed and the endeavor made. We 
have no Roman Catholic writer on our staff. If, how- 
ever, we desire information respecting the Roman 
Catholic Church or Roman Catholic theology, we get 
it from a Roman Catholic divine ; if we desire infor- 
mation respecting Jewish theology or the Jewish 
Church, we get it from a Jewish divine. In other 
words, whatever information we want for the benefit 
of our readers we get at first hand, not at second 
hand. Inecclesiastical views The Christian Union is 
at the antipodes of Romanism. Romanism stands 
for authority, The Christian Union for liberty ; 
Romanism for organization, The Christian Union for 
the individual. But we rejoice in all the good work 
which Roman Catholics, lay and clergy, are doing, 
none the less that we oppose with all vigor whatever 
in their doctrines seems false or in their methods 
seems injurious. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.| 

+ IND Cure on a Material Basis” is the title of a 

boox just issued by Cupples, Upham & Com- 
pany, written by Sarah Elizabeth Titcomb, who acquired 
the method of curing disease which is practiced by the 
“Christian Scientists.” Sie has reached the conclu- 
sion that success in this method of treatment is due to 
“concentration of thought, and not to the theology un- 
derlying the method.” The principal value of the book, 
as a philosophical treatise, is the physical basis on which 
it starts the discussion. Itis largely a compilation of 
opinions from eminent physicists—Dr. Willlam B. Car- 
penter, Dr. Huck Luke, Sir William Holland, and 
others—showing that concentration of thought, or ex- 
pectsnt attention, has great power over certain tempera- 
ments in both causing and curing disease. This part of 
the work is most timely te counterwork the miserable non- 
sense of the ‘‘ Christian Science” which denies all phys!- 
cal realities. There are no greater vagaries extant than 
the pretended theology and science of the self-styled 
Christian Scientists. The phenomena which are not 
fictitious are explained on a physical basis, of which 
Dr. Carpenter is one of the most distinguished expound- 
ers. The movement in Boston concerning ‘‘ Mind Cure” 
is ceasing to be a ‘‘ craze,” and what of truth there is in 
it will be evolved by reasonable psychology on a sound 
physical basis. 

Apart from the general influence and success of the 
Convention of New England Congregational Sunday- 
Schools, held Tuesday and Wednesday of last week in 
Park Street Church, there were several things of special 
suggestiveness. One was the Christocentric character of 
the trend, and of some of the specific addresses. Dr, 
Barbour, of New Haven, speaking for ‘* Doctrinal In- 
struction,” emphasized the importance of teaching sim- 
ple and central things concerning Christ, so as to unfold 
him, and so as to secure progress and spirituality in the 
pupils. Dr. J. T. Duryea, speaking of the final aim of 
Sunday-school instruction, forcibly urged the necessity 
of making Christ stand out so distinctly and personally 
that the pupils shall know that it is he with whom they 
have todo. Sin isa personal injury done to him, and 
therefore repentance must be toward him. If sin were 
simply the violation of moral law, it would be the law 
which demands repentance. If it were against the in- 
dividual conscience, the account could be settled with 
the conscience. As sin is a wrong done to Christ, the 
sinner must settle hisaccount with him ; and the aim of 
teaching should be to help the pupils to work out for 
themselves a clear, definite, complete, vivid conception 
of the personal Jesus Christ. 

Another special feature was the paper of Secretary 
8. W. Dike on the home department of Sunday-schools 
giving an outline of the work which is being done in 
many schools, avd which was editorially described in 
The Christian Union some time since, and then devoting 
its attention to the underlying philosophy of the move- 
ment. The effort is to reack the families as organic 














units, as @ whole, thus carrying the Gospel, not to the 
individual im the church, but in the home, and so to 
teach the entire home as the primal source of society. 
The work is not done in a house of worship, but in the 
family home; Bible study is carried on where the peo- 
ple live the whole seven days of the week. It is full 
time that we take account of the new science of sociology 
in Sunday-school work, and go beyond the individual 
to society, and to society as it is unfolded in the family. 
Mr. Dike’s paper was very suggestive and clear in its 
position, and will be published in two parts in the “‘ Pil- 
grim Teacher,” the first part describing the methods and 
the last part giving the philosophical portion. Teachers 
and clergymen will want to study this part of the paver. 
Mr. Dike is an authority, not only on the divorce ques- 
tion, but on the family, and ministers and others who 
want the facts and works to consult can get the informa- 
tion by addressing him at Royalton, Vt. 

The Sunday-school department of the Congregational 
Publishing House will soon bring out an edition of the 
Psalter arranged from the Revised Version by Dr. Dur- 
yea, who has omitted some of the Psalms, especially 
the imprecatory Psalms, and added other lyrical parts 
of Scripture. 

The experiment of devoting the Sunday evening serv- 
ices of the churches to the masses is unexpectedly suc- 
cessful. They have sprung up without concerted action 
almost simu!taneously, and apparently the movement is 
in the air. In Cambridge, Waltham, Nashua, and other 
communities there was a disposition to try the expert- 
ment, and a responsive disposition among the people to 
use the opportunity. This may be an initial step toward 
the solution of Christian Socialism. The growth and 
final success of the enterprise must depend upon the 
spirit and ability that shall be manifest. If pastors and 
the churches shall cause the people to feel the glow and 
sympatby of a genuine Christ-inspired humanity, the 
uplift and cheer of Gospel hope and love, the church 
walls will not be ample to hold those who shall throng 
to their doors. This is a large element in the success of 
Phillips Brooks. The common people, al! people, hear 
him gladly because he is so divinely human and so hu- 
manly divine in his sympathies and impulsions. Stilted 
ecclesiasticism and dogged exclusiveness have had their 
day ; democratic Christianity is now in order. It is 
easy to reach the people when they see and feel the 
Christ in you. A decade of the Christ-spirit in the 
churches will do more than revolutionize, it will spirit- 
ualize and unify. 

Dr. 8. E. Herrick preaches at the installation of Dr. 
‘fT. T. Munger at New Haven on Thursday of this week. 

The ‘* Boston Post ” corporation has declined to accept 
the offer of Hon. Carl Schurz to buy a controlling inter- 
est in the stock. There has been large hope that he 
might come to Boston. Whether a new proposition will 
be made remains to be seen. 

Freshmen in Harvard University now have the oppor- 
tunity to elect nine-sixteenths of their studies, leaving but 
seven sixteenths which are prescribed. To take the A.B. 
degree the student must for the three remaining years 
of his course elect four branches each year and pass 
examinations in twelve courses, in which his recitations 
must be half perfect. The student thus elects what he 
will study, and the faculty hold him to given time in the 
recitation rooms and to a prescribed degree of excellence. 
This is called the ‘‘ New Education,” and it has come to 
pass, not by the ambitious new departures of educators, 
but by the popular demand for an expansive curricu- 
Jum. Instead of leading a new movement Harvard 
University has interpreted the signs of the times and 
adjusted its administration to meet the exigencies of the 
time. Professor Palmer, who has been opposed to the 
changes, has now for several years accepted them, be- 
cause he finds their practical workings produce the 
results he sought by other methods, 

Th» closing services of Dr. E. B. Webb as pastor of 
the Shawmut Church were observed last Sunday, the 
pastor preaching in the morning, and in the after- 
noon a union gathering of invited pastors and churches 
appropriately closed the public relations of twenty- 
five years which have existed between pastor and 
people. Dr. Webb’s last sermon emphasized his 
view of the doctrine of the atonement and depre- 
precated what he considers unsound and i!l-working 
notions. The death of Christ, ‘‘ Him crucified,” was 
dwelt upon, not as the culmination of a life of sacrifice, 
but as the vital and principal event of the atonement— 
the shedding of blood to expiate human guilt. In con- 
cluding, the speaker touched the feelings of the congre- 
gation by personal allusions and reminiscences. Dr, 
Webb’s pastorate of a quarter of a century has been 
fruitful of excellent results, which rise up and testify to 
his fidelity and sincerity. He is beloved by his people 
and highly esteemed in the city. He leaves a large and 
inviting congregation, with many young men in it. In 
the afternoon there was a meeting—perbaps it might be 
called a fellowship meeting—composed of pastors of 
various denominativus, facluding Unitarians. Dr. Plumb 
presided, and appropriate remarks were made by Dr, 
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H. M. Dexter, the Rev. H. J, Patrick, the Rev. W. B. 
Wright, Drs. R R. Meredith, George E. Ellis, E. E. 
Hale, A. J. Gordon, and others, all of whom spoke 
cordially and appreciatingly of the life and ministry of 
Dr. Webb in Boston, and in personal kindness toward 
the retiring pastor. OBSERVER. 








IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 
{FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. J] 


HE great event of this week, and of the season thus 
far, is the lecture on Dante by Archdeacon Far- 
rar. Hespeaks to-night on the Poetry of Robert Brown- 
ing, goes from here to Indfanapolis, thence to Mil- 
waukee, and wi!l] return to Chicago to give, so it is said, 
a third lecture on a subject not yet announced. T[ast 
evening Music Hall was filled with an audience that for 
culture, wealth, distinction, and influence cannot be 
duplicated in the city. For nearly two hours it sat 
almost motionless while the speaker gave us a sermon 
of unsurpassed moral earnes'ness on the terrific nature 
and consequences of sin. As the substance of the lect- 
ure, the personal sppearance of the lecturer, and his 
method of oratory have already been given to the pub- 
lic, it is only necessary to say that while the lecture was 
undiluted Gospel, preached with an earnestness which 
could hardly be restrained, it was listened to with pro- 
found sati-faction, and in the full belief that it is just 
such a Gospel as this which will save the world. 

We have had two important conventions this week. 
Dairymen have been discussing the butter interests es- 
pecia'ly, and considering how the manufacturers of but- 
terine and oleomargarine may ve compelled to put their 
products on the market under their true names. That 
something should be done to protect the public appears 
from the fact stated in the convention, that Chicago 
ships annually seven millions of pounds more of butter 
than she receives. Of course the extra amount is made 
here. It is in connection with this meeting of dairy- 
men that the city has been favored with an exceedingly 
attractive show of fat cattle. 

The free-traders have also met together, and, through 
their discussions and papers and addresses, have done 
what they could to show the public the fallacies of pro- 
tection. The addresses of the President uf the Associa- 
tion, the Hon. David A. Wells, and of Henry Ward 
Beecher, Thursday evening, were received with enthu- 
siasm by an audience which taxed the resources of Cen- 
tral Musie Hall totheir utmost. Mr. Beecher will preach 
at the Centenary Methodist Episcopal Church to morrow, 
and will lecture at the same place Monday evening, on 
Conscience. ° 

To-day three Italians will suffer the extreme penalty 
of the law for their cold blooded murder, last year, of 
Filippi Caruso, whose body was found in a trunk at 
Pittsburg. The names of the murderers are Gelardo, 
Sylvestre, and Azari. They are all Italians, and are 
married men. The murder was without provocation on 
the part of the victim, and was coolly and deliberately 
planned. Caruso had frequently befriended his mnr- 
derers, had loaned them smali sums of money in their 
distress, and was rewarded for his kindness by being 
strangled, through the connivance of the three men 
named above, when he was sitting in a chair at the 
request of Gelardo, in order to be shaved. 

Another heartless murder occurred Wednesday night, 
in which the victim was a worthy policeman, engaged in 
the faithful discharge of his duty, and the murderer a 
Soc alist named Max Rittenberg. All anxiety as to the 
murderer's fate is removed by his having escaped pur 
suing officers only to take his own life the moment he 
reached his own house. Surely, in view of these things, 
the Gospel as found in the poems of Dante cannot be 
preached too earnestly or too constantly ; and the man 
who succeeds, as Archdeacon Farrar is trying to do, in 
rousing the public conscience to a sense of the enormity 
of sin will deserve to stand in history by the side of 
Wesley and Luther. 

A German association here has provided for a monu- 
ment in Lincoln Park in honor of Schiller. It is to be 
a copy of the one at Marbach, on the Neckar, the poet's 
birthplace The corner-stone was laid November 11 
with appropriate ceremonies, while the unveiling of the 
completed work is set down for May 9, 1886. It is said 
tbat our German fellow-citizens are contemplating the 
erection of a monument to Goethe also. 

No problem is more difficult of solution than the char- 
ity problem. Tais problem, under the tile The Adminis- 
tration of Local Charities, was discussed by the members 
of the Presbyterian Social Union last Monday evening. 
The Rev. L. P. Mercer, pastor of the New Jerusalem 
Church, set forth very clearly the evils of indiscrim- 
inate giving, and advocated the methods of what is now 
genersliy known as the Caarity Organization. The 
President of the Relief and Aid Society read a paper in 
which he traced pauperism, vice, and disease to their 
source in improvident and intemperate habits. He be- 
lieved that poorhouses and reformatory institutions 
breed pauperism. He deprecated the putting of asy- 





lums or reformatories under anything like political 
control. The Rev. 8. A. Gurties would have all the 
denominations combine in the effort to solve this prob- 
lem of the charities. Charity, he said, breeds paupers. 
‘It is as impossible to reclaim a confirmed pauper as a 
confirmed drunkard.” The extent of the demand for 
help was shown by statistics given by Judge Hawes, 
and taken from the census of 1880. The ratio of pau- 
pers, insane persons, criminals, etc., in the United States 
is 1to 120. Illinois has 22,000, and of this great army 
2.000 are confined as criminals, and 4 000 are paupers. 
It is one thing to discuss the questions of charity in a 
comfortable room, and with well-to-do, intelligent men, 
and quite another to cope with them in the nersons of 
starving women and children. 

The Congregational ministers had the great privilege 
last Monday morning of greeting the Rev. Joseph 
Neesima, who is now returning to his work in Japan, 
and listening to his statements as to the condition and 
prospects of Coristianity in that empire. Mr. Neesima 
made an excellent impression, and was exceedingly 
hopeful as to the future of his country. 

A good many of the friends of the University of 
Chicago will be disappointed in learning that Dr. 
Lorimer feels that he cannot leave his church for the 
Presidency of the University. Our Baptist bretbren 
still hope to save its magnificent property and establish 
an ins'itution of learning here worthy of their name, but 
just what course they will take to bring this about does 
not yet appear. 

Tue annual business meeting for the hearing of re- 
ports and the election of otficers of the New West Edu- 
cation Commission was held Friday afternoon at the 
rooms of the Commission, 151 Washington Street. 
Tbe ontlook for work among the Mormons and the 
inhabitants of New Mexico was never more hopeful. 
The one want is means with which to push the work for 
ward. Theannual sermon will be preached at the public 
merting of the directors and friends of the Commission 
inthe Unton Psrk Church to-morrow evening, by the 
Rev. George W. Phillips, of Worcester, Mass. 

November 14. 








The fourth arnnal convention of the Church Temperance 
Socie’y was held in New York City this week, Monday and 
Tuesday. An interesting feature was an open discussion 
between the advocates of high license and of prohibition, 
which takes place Tuesday evening, as The Christian Union 
goes to press. The Secretary’s report shows an annual 
expenditure of $7,275.91 ; receipts, $8,712.40. The increased 
interest in the temperance work of the Episcopal Church, 
of which this Society is a product, is shown by the report 
that on ‘‘ Temperance Sunday’’ between 400 and 500 ser- 
mons were preached, bearing more or less directly on the 
subject. A public meeting under the auspices of the So- 
ciety was held in Steinway Hall Monday evening. Dr. 
McKim, who presided, and the Rev. E. Winchester Donald 
defined the position and character of the Society, whose 
three essential principles were declared to be: 1. Christian 
—founded on the teachings and law of Christ. 2. Churchly— 
working in connection with church organizations and by 
church methods. 3. Zolerant—inviting a union of all tem- 
perance workers on the platform indicated by the motto 
of the Society: ‘‘ Temperance obligatory ; total abstinence 
discretionary.’’ Dr. Crosby gave a brief summary of the 
essential features in the new Excise bill which had been 
prepared under the auspices of this Society: it gives the 
Mayor power to remove as well as to appoint Excise Com- 
missioners; charges from $1,000 to $500 for a liquor license, 
from $100 to $50 for a beer license ; forbids screens in front 
of saloon doors and windows, makes prosecution of liquor 
cases obligatory, closes all saloons on election days and 
at midnight, and debars them altogether from tenement- 
houses. The Rey. Lyman Abbott, speaking for high license, 
urged that legislative reform to be effective must involve 
three principles : it must discriminate between distilled and 
fermented liquors; must commend itself to the judgment 
and conscience of the vast mass of the American people, 
not to the few only ; and must seek for immediate results. 
The Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, speaking out of experience as 
a legislator, said that the two great obstacles to practical 
temperance legislation were the apathy of the majority and 
the impracticability of the “lunatic wing’’ of the temper- 
ance party ; positions {illustrated by some telling facts. He 
declared that the faults in legislation were not due to politi- 
cians, who, he said, epigrammatically, ‘represented the 
indifference of the good and the activity of the wicked.” 
Father Osborne, of Boston, closed with a rousing appeal for 
personal work in rescuing the fallen, and for earnest prayer 
in and for it. We advise those of our readers who desire to 
engage in temperance work along the lines here indicated to 
put themselves in communication with the Rev. Robert Gra- 
ham, Secretary Church Temperance Society, 47 Lafayette 
Place, New York City. 





A very commendable effort to seeure a memorial for 
Bayard Taylor at Kenneth Square, his old home, is now 
on foot, with good promise of success, It is proposed to 
place an appropriate memorial window in the chancel 
of the Church of the Advent, a small Episcopal church at 
Kenneth Square. Mr. George W. Childs, with characteristic 
generosity, has made a handsome subscription, and it is 
hoped that the interest felt in Bayard Taylor will secure a 
sufficient amount to insure a fit and worthy memorial of a 
gifted and industrious man of letters. Contributions may 
be sent to the Treasurer of the Church of the Advent, Ken- 
neth Square, Pa. 





THE PRESIDENT ON THE INDIAN 
QUESTION. 


[BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


DELEGATION called Tuesday of last week on the 

President to present to him the resolutions of the 
late Lake Mohonk Conference on the Indian Question, 
which, as our readers may remember, recommend imme- 
diate and vigorous measures for breaking up the Reserva- 
tion system, giving the Indians inallenable titles to 
lands in severalty, selling the rest for their benefit, and ex- 
tending to them the rights and protections of citizenship. 
The Committee consisted of General C. B. Fiske, A. H. 
Smiley, Erastus Brooks, Lyman Abbott, Mrs. Quinton, 
of Philadelphia, Miss Alice Fletcher, of Washington, 
and Mrs. Kinney, of Hartford, enforced by President 
Gates, of Rutgers College, New Brunswick, Mr. Lyon, 
of Brooklyn, and Mr, Charlton, of Nyack, from the 
Board of Indian Commisstoners. They called by ap- 
pointment on the President at ten o’clock. The subject 
was presented by Mr. Erastus Brooks in a paper pre-e 
pared for the occasion, which he read, as follows : 


MR. BROOKS’S PAPER. 
To the IIon. Grover Cleveland, President of the United 
States : 

Dear S1r,—The Committee before you are here by 
appointment of the recent Conference of the friends of 
the Indians, held at Lake Mohonk, in the State of New 
York. 

While we feel very sincerely, and upon the best evi- 
dence, that no personal appeals are necessary to awaken 
your official interest in the present condition of the 
Indian inhabitants of the United States, we hope through 
you to call the attention of Congress and of the people at 
large to just what that condition is. In your Inaugural 
Address you most truly said that ‘‘the conscience of 
the people demands that the Indians within our bound- 
arles shall be fairly and honestly treated, as wards of 
the Government, and their education and civilization 
promoted with a view to their ultimate citizenship.” And 
among the last thoughts of the late Helen Hunt Jackson, 
in a recent letter to you, were these words: ‘ From 
my deathbed I send you messages of my heartfelt thanks 
for what you have already done for the Indians. I am 
dying happier for the belief I have that it is your hand 
that is destined to strike the first steady blow toward 
lifting the burden of infamy from our country and 
righting the wrongs of the Indian race.” 

Everywhere the voice of anu intelligent and philan- 
thropic public opinion responds to this appeal made by 
one of the most gifted and unselfish women in the coun- 
try. 

The questions which, in the briefest reference, seem 
to us to demand the 1ost immediate attention are those 
which relate to land and education, homes and families, 
and which in these relations seem to us to be what is 
now known as the new Indian policy. 

The seizure of Indian lands is as old as the first set- 
tlements of the continent. We trace it to the earliest 
discoveries and settlements, Spanish, Dutch, and English, 
and, on the whole, with a worse practice in the past one 
hundred years than ever before. The pressure for the 
past fifty years has been upon the Western frontiers, 
and in all these years has been {n the interest of gain and 
speculation. At no time has the real welfare of the 
Indian been the primary purpose of the white man, 
Neither the sacredness of Indian homes, nor of the 
family, nor the rights of persons have arrested the ad- 
vanced steps of those demanding Indlan Jands. The 
four hundred treaties made from time to time with the 
Indian tribes nearly all failed of execution, and until all 
contracts and treaties were finally abandoned by the 
Government in 1871, and agreements, sometimes writ- 
ten, sometimes verbal, have taken their place. 

What is now needed in regard to lands is severalty 
and individuality, with the protection of law for per- 
sons and families ; and after this possession and protec- 
tion must follow settlements in homes, land cultivation, 
and an end of wandering through valleys and forests, 
over mountains and rivers, in pursuitof game. The for. 
ests have been so substantially deprived of game as to 
make this rellance no longer possible for support ; nor is 
this roaming from place to place inany way practical or 
desirable. The time has now come to limit this restless 
spirit of aggression and change, and to protect the In- 
dian in fixed and well-defined territory—in a word, by 
prompt and fatthful preparation and sultable education, 
to make the Indian a self-supporting citizen, and with 
all the rights, privileges, and duties that belong to 
citizenship. The seizure of Indian lands by white men, 
and the want of law and power to protect the Indian in 
hisjown possessions, have produced most of the wars and 
disturbances of the past one hundred years. These 
lands, in all in excess of 100,000,000 of acres, are now 
needed for the industrial education of the Indians, and 
it is to be remembered that while there are millions of 
acres suited to grazing, not much more than one-tenth 
of all is tillable land. 

The proof of ability of the Indian to work profitably 
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for himself and for the Government is found in the fact 
that those who are the most civilized now have under 
cultivation more than 230,000 acres of land, upon which 
{n one year was raised 1,000,000 bushels of corn, 1,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat, and nearly 1,000,000 bushels of 
oats and barley; 103,000 head of cattle, 1,000,000 sheep, 
235,000 horses and mules, 68,000 swine; and these figures 
do not include the products of 60,000 civilized Indians 
ready for territorial government. Of 265,000, 82,000 
wear the clothing of white men, while the five civilized 
tribes live in 15,000 houses, built by themselves. These 
tribes in every way are masters of their condition, and 
seek no other support. The same is true of nearly 
all the Indians in New Mexico, and of thousands else- 
where. These tribes need, more than all else, protection 
in their agricultural lands, seeds to plant, implements of 
industry, and a proper education for their children. 
While there is no lack of shrewd Indians, and very 
many who are idle, lazy, and vicious, even the best of 
them have encountered broken words, broken faith, and 
broken treaties. What else could be expected? Crime 
often goes unpunished on the Indian reservations, be- 
cause there is no law to punish it. On some fifty reser- 
vations the Government is pledged not to render justice 
between man and man if the man isan Indian. Even 
the worst criminals have been set free again and again, 
because, on the one hand, there was no law to punish 
even the crime of murder, nor any law, upon the other 
side, which allowed an Ind{fan to recover, peaceably or 
otherwise, the money or goods which he had loaned to 
dishonest white men. No Indian can appear in court ; 
nor can counsel be permitted him in court to defend 
him except by special order from the Indian Depart- 
ment. In view of this result, some of thelr number 
have declared that they need just what the white man 
has: the force of law in their behalf, as well as the 
preaching of the Gospel. What they most need is 
emancipation from this kind of bondage; and when 
fully emancipated and made free the ballot may be 
put into their hands. 

To secure what is here asked for must be the end 
of all merely tribal relations and reservations, and 
as speedily as possible the diffusion of the Indian 
in the United States as largely asin Canada. Among 
the white race more than nine millions of emigrants 
have been absorbed among the native American peo- 
ple. Six millfons of negroes, practically made free by 
a statute, are now a part of the whole privileged popu- 
lation ; and surely less than 300,000 Indians can be 
absorbed or diffused, and in a domestic sense settled, 
among the 55,000,000 of our American population. 
This result will come when their tribal relations end, 
and the man, the woman, and the child become the one 
family and are placed in real homes. Here, in the 
course of human events, is the certain and reasonably 
rapidly advance toward civilization and full citizenship. 
The successful example of the Omahas—in which, under 
the law, 76,000 acres were set apart and 954 separate 
allotments made to 1,194 persons, the wives receiving 
like allotments with the husband, and leaving 55,000 
acres to be awarded in trust patents to the children—is an 
actual experiment that has in two years afforded proof 
both of what is possible and what, when protected by 
law, will always be successful. Even where it may be 
easy to steal a whole Indian reservation, the broad seal of 
the United States Government given to individual cit- 
izens in evidence of their birthright and home will be 
come inalienable, indivisible, and as enduring as time. 
Only their own free will and the consent of the United 
States Government can change & compact and contract 
like this. In such a community the civil magistrate 
may soon take the place of the soldier, and what is now 
paid to support an army will be more wisely expended 
in the peaceful pursuits of industry, in moral and mental 
education, and in the settlement of the great public ques- 
tions that for a century and more—which has been 
called the ‘‘Century of Dishonor’—have disturbed the 
peace of the Nation at a cost, all in all, of hundreds of 
millions in money and of countless numbers of lives. 

We leave these and kindred questions to the President 
in the belief that it is possible by wise legislation, firm 
and humane administration, to emancipste, naturalize, 
and Christianize those whom he has already declared 
to be the ‘‘ wards of the Government,” and as such en- 
titled to be ‘‘ honestly treated,” aud ‘‘ by education and 
civilization promoted to ultimate citizenship.” 


The reading of this paper was followed by a short 
address to the President by the Rev. Lyman Abbott, on 
behalf of the delegation. He said that any policy, to be 
effectual in solving the Indian question, must meet the 
just and reasonable demands of both West ard East. 
The demand of the West, that the Reservation system 
be broken up, and the whole continent be opened to 
civilization from ocean to ocean, was reasonable; it 
ought to be done, not by chicanery and violence, by 
‘‘ boomers” and Jand-grabbers and cattle kings, but by 
a just, honorable, and honest policy steadily pursued by 
the Federal Government. That the Reservation system, 
while it shut the white race out of land which was un 





tilled and unused, shut out civilization from the Indian 
tribes, and condemned them to barbarism; that they 
could not be prepared for civilization in the Reserva- 
tion; the only way to civilize them was to immerse 
them in civilization. ‘‘ We therefore urge,” he said, 
‘that land be granted them in severalty ; that, in lieu 
of support, they be taught ¢elf-support ; that they be 
taught to work, and alded in their work, and allowed to 
suffer the consequences of idleness when they refuse to 
work. We cannot walt till they die off. They are not 
dying off. We cannot suffer the present condition to 
continue, provoking, by its anomalies, Indian wars. It 
costs more to shoot an Indian than to educate him. 
We cannot herd them in two or three great Reservations. 
The Indian never has learned civilization on a Reserva- 
tion, and never will ; nor can it ever be other than a 
blot on civilization. We want to cure the sore, not to 
change its place.” He emphasized these positions by 
referring to the beneficial effect of throwing the negro on 
his own resources and on tbe protection of the local com 
munities. He recognized the difficulty of working out 
the problem in this way, but believed that it could be 
done, and indicated four practical steps that could be at 
once taken: 1. Patents can be given to all Indians who 
are entitled tothem. In some cases these have been de- 
layed, and delays are dangerous. 2. Treaties already 
exist giving certain Indians a right to land in severalty. 
These lands can be at once surveyed and allotted. 3. 
Congress can be urged to pass the Coke bill, or some simi- 
lar measure authorizing the President to survey other 
Reservations and allot the land in severalty as rapidly 
as the consent of the tribes can be secured. 4. Nego- 
tiations can be opened at once with tribes to secure 
their consent to this policy. In conclusion, Mr. Abbott 
expressed the conviction of the delegation that this Ad- 
ministration was the one to inaugurate such a reform. 
“You have won,” he said, ‘‘ the confidence of the Indians 
and of the country by your course in regard to the 
cattle kings and Crow Creek Indians—confidence in 
both your purpose and your power to do justice. And 
both the Indians and the country will be ready to follow 
your lead,” 

General Fiske then read the resolutions of the Confer 
ence to the President, who, retaining his seat, spoke in. 
formally and conversationally in response to them, sub- 
stantially as follows : 

THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

I do not belleve that there is much difference in the 
views of people as to the ultimate result to be desired 
and striven for in Indian matters. The trouble is to 
decide what is the first thing to be done. I find the 
subject in a complicated, perplexing, and intricate con- 
dition. We find some Indifans, as you say, almost on an 
equality with us in everything that pertains to civilized 
life; and we find another class of Indians who have 
made no advance, who break out into hostility, frighten 
all the people near, and set things back for years. The 
question with me is, How sball I pick out what {s the 
first thing to be done? Instead of constantly looking at 
the ultimate end to be reached, about which I do not 
think there is much difference of opinion, lask, What is 
the immediate thing, what should be donenow? Shall 
we give them more schools and more farmers, and keep 
up the Reservations until the Indians are better prepared 
to take care of themselves, or stop ital! and deed the 
Jands to the Indians ? How are we going to get rid of 
the influence of the old chiefs who oppose every step of 
progress and everything which would weaken tribal 
supremacy ? There are many things to bedone. We 
talk about discontinuing the feeding of Indians. No 
one wants that done more thanI do, but the moment 
that is done, if there are any hungry Indians, a cry goes 
up all over the land that they must be fed, and the 
army is called on to feed them, and they are fed from 
army stores. That has been done within the last six 
months. If we don’t feed them, something happens, 
and the Indians break out and they kill a few people, 
and you know what happens then. 

What perplexes me is to know the right way toward 
the result of which you have spoken, the step which can 
be surely and which should be immediately taken in that 
direction. How about mixing the Indians with the 
whites? You would not drive the Indians from the 
Reservations in their present unprotected condition. Is 
it not necessary, for a time, to keep them under some 
degree of pupilage ? snd if so, how can it best be done ? 
The Indians are scattered over a great many Reserva- 
tions, widely separated, and we seem to be trying to 
manage them at arm’slength. Many people have raised 
the question whether it could not be done better under 
a more concentrated concition. With all the object is 
the same: the question is how to doit; what is the 
most valuable first step ; how can we get the most bene- 
fit in the first year. 

I myself have learned to acknowledge, and more so 
every day, the benefit which this Government has re- 
ceived, and the obligation which it owes, to Christian 
and secular teaching. Any one who ignores that instru- 
mentality merely in point of worldly wisdom, reckons 
without his host. I have great faith in that. 
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Ultimately lands must be given in severalty and the 
Indians thrown upon their own resources ; but the ques- 
tion is, meantime, how best to prepare them for inde- 
pendence; and, meantime, the whites will be just as 
rapacious and greedy, and we should not do anything 
to make the Indians more exposed and open to that sort 
of thing. Perhaps if we had more concentration of the In 
dians we might better bring to bear upon them the forces 
which will prepare Jhem for other and better things 
But I have not thought on the matter or studied the sub- 
ject sufficiently to be sure of one course or another. It 
will not do to disturb them in their homes to any great 
extent, and it might be injurious to the Indians to 
endeavor to concentrate them 

I do not expect to doall this this year, and it may not 
be much that I can do. Although I should desire to do 
much, and to place it among the achievements of my 
administration, yet probably I can only make a begin- 
ning. But I want that to be right, and I want to know 
what is the most useful thing that now can be done 
among the Indians, and which must be done sooner or 
later. 


This address was followed by some conversation, 
{in the course of which President Gates, at the Presi- 
dent’s request, pointed out certain specific reforms which 
might be at once inaugurated. In the afternoon the 
delegation had a pleasant interview with Secretary 
Lamar, who expressed himself as strongly desirous to 
secure the civilization of the Indfan and his ultimate 
citizenship, but as doubtful about the practicability of 
immediate measures for breaking up the Reservations, 
The delegation came away from their two interviews 
strongly impressed with the earnest purpose of the 
Administration to work toward a just and humane 
solution of the Indian problem, while deeply sensible 
of its difficulty and not altogether clear as to the best 
methods for its solution. 

A FREE-TRADER’S VIEW. 
By «a CoNnNECTICUT FREE-TRADER. 

N your issue of October 29 you print a plea for pro- 
I tection in the form of a letter from a Rhode Island 
manufacturer. Relying upon the commendable impar- 
tiality you have always shown in editing your corre- 
spondence, I venture to state a few facts in reply. 

The chief point which the writer makes is that pro- 
tection is necessary to keep up the wages of the Ameri- 
can workingman. On the contrary, protection actually 
lowers his wages. Why does the manufacturer want 
protection? That he may get a higher price for his 
goods. - Who pays the higher price ? The American 
consumer pays it; and he, in nine cases out of ten, is 
the American workingman. But the manufacturer 
says, By being able to get more for my goods, I am able 
to pay more tomy men. Well, he may be able to pay 
more, but it does not at all follow that he does pay more 
The high duty on pottery was made still higher when 
the tariff was raised in 1883, but the wages of potters are 
lower now than they were before. Wages are not regu- 
lated by the tariff. A protected manufacturer may be 
making $5 a day out of the labor of each man he hires, 
but when his men, or others equally capable, will work 
for $1.50, is he going to pay $2 or $3 or $4? No pro- 
tected manufacturers with whom I am acquainted share 
their profits in that way. 

So far from the American workingmsan being pro- 
tected by the tariff from the ‘‘ pauper labor” of Europe, 
he is exposed to free and untrammeled competition with 
that labor. These ‘‘pauper laborers” can and do come 
to our shores by the hundred thousand every year, on 
every steamship from Europe and on every train from 
Canada. Not adollar of duty do they have to pay, and 
they compete at once inthe labor market with the Amer- 
ican workingman. This, therefore, is how the case really 
stands. The manufacturer is protected by our onerous 
tariff, imposed for the avowed purpose of raising the 
price of his gcods and keeping out the foreign article. 
The workingman, on the contrary, is absolutely unpro- 
tected inthe cnly thing he can sell—the Jabor of his 
hands—which {s exposed to free competition with Euro- 
pean immigration. It is a fact that In sections of Penn 
sylvania the price of aday’s lubor paid by protected 
iron masters has been reduced to sixty cents under the 
competition of Poles and Hungarians with American 
labor. Now, [ do not say that a big tariff tax ought 
immediately to be imposed upon all emigrants, but I do 
say that the fact of free trade in labor utterly explodes 
the claim that the tariff protects the workingman. 

Your correspondent draws an alluring pictare of the 


comforts and Juxuries showered upon the home of the 
American workingman by the present tariff. To judge 
of the justice of this claim we will compare a decade of 
protection with a decade of comparative free trade in 


the results upon population, wealth, growth of manu 
factures, and wages. The tariff of 1846 hasalways been 
called a free-trade tariff by protectionist writers, and as 
it was still further lowered in 1857 we may consider the 
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whole decade 1850-60 as one in whi: 
was comparatively free from han: cing restrictions. 
The statistics are taken from the i .ted States census 
reports, and the table gives the per vent. of increase in 
each of the departments named : 

Rate per cent. 72 per cent. 


: our foreign trade 


of increase, of increase, 

1850-6u. 1870-80. 
Papmlatioe. .....cccccvescccces. oe 35.5 30 
Aggregate wealth..............+. 16 79 
Capital invested in manufactures. 90 64 
Products of manufactures........ 85 58 
Wages, aggregate................ 60 274 
Wager, per hand................- 17 1l 


It may be added that the increase in wages per hand 
during the twenty years from 1860 to 1880 was only 
fifteen per cent., or less than during the ten years pre- 
ceding ; and everybody knows that wages have fallen 
so materially since 1880 that it may well be doubt- 
ed whether the average is any higher now than in 
1860. 

The fact is, however, that wages have always been 
higher in this country than in Europe, and the reason is 
so obvious that it is strange any intelligent man should 
overlook it. The United States is still a comparatively 
new country, with only sixteen inhabitants to the square 
mile, whereas England is crowded to the extent of over 
800. Any American citizen can still have a fertile farm 
from the public domain with only the expense of getting 
to it. Our natural resources are more splendid and va- 
rious than those of any other people. The country is 
inhabited by an energetic and highly civilized popula- 
tion, and we have one of the best governments under 
the sun. Is it strange, then, that the total product 
should be so large; that the American workingman’s 
share of it is greater than the workingman can obtain in 
old, worn-out, king ridden, priest-ridden, army-ridden 
Europe? It is a wonder and a shame that the differ- 
ence is not greater than it is. 

The writer speaks of the wretchedness of the poor in 
Glasgow, but does not say how much worse the situa- 
tion was before England gave her poor cheap bread by 
free trade in corn. It seems to me that we had better 
consider the condition of our own poor in the vicinity of 
protected manufactures before we proceed to discuss the 
mote in the eye of our neighbor. 

It is a favorite assertion with protectionists that the 
tarlff of 46 was crammed down the throats of Northern 
manufacturers by the free-trade, slave-holding aristoc- 
racy of the South. Let us see what the Republican 
party did in the first House of Representatives of which 
it had control. In 1855, after a prolonged and bitter con- 
test, N. P. Banks was elected Speaker, and it was in the 
Ways and Means Committee appointed by him, and hav- 
ing a Republican majority, that the tariff bill of ’57 origt- 
nated. This bill still further reduced thetariff, making 
it average only about twenty per cent., whereas ours to- 
day averages about forty-two per cent. Now, what was 
the reception which the bill met with among the repre- 
sentatives of the great msnufacturing States of the 
North ? If they had been hurt by a low revenue tariff, 
now was the time to speak up. But they not only 
seemed to like it, but to want more of it, and voted with 
surprising unanimity to that effect. The six New Eng- 
land States cast twenty-seven votes for the bill and not 
one against it. New York cast seventeen votes for the 
bili and only seven against it. New Jersey cast five 
votes for the bill and not one against it. Penn- 
sylvania, since the hotbed of protectionism, cast 
eighteen votes for the bill and not one against it. 
The plain truth seems to be that the sentiment of pro- 
tection had become almost extinct at that time under 
the prosperity induced by an era of commercial free- 
dom. 

This proves the assertion made by revenue reformers 
that with their materials free our manufacturers can 
compete with all the world. If they could do it then, 
and prosper as they never did before and never have 
since, they can do it again. Wages are not necessarily 
the chief cost of production ncr the ruling element in 
price. The British agricultural laborers are the worst 
paid of any class of laborers in Great Britain, and yet we 
can raise wheat, transport It four or five thousand miles, 
and sell it in the markets of Liverpool cheaper than the 
British farmer can afford to raise it. Itis admitted even 
by protectionists that the American workingman is, on 
the whole, the most intelligent anl the most productive 
laborer in the world. This being the case, hisemployer 
can well afford to pay better wages than his foreign com- 
petitor pays inferior workmen. ; 

Your correspondcnt says that he and his men depend 
for their industrial existence upon governmcnt bounty 
drawn from the pockets of their fellow-citizens. I hope 
that bis and thir condition is not so bad asthat. To 
illustrate how much such assertions from manufa turers 
are worth, though not questioning at all their sincer! y, 
I will give an instance in potat. Io 1880 Congress re 
pealed the duty on quinine, The manufacturers of 
quinin —two of them in Philadelphia, who had made 
miliions of dollars out of the exorbitant prices they had 
been able to charge for this indispensable drug—pro- 





tested that their business would be ruined and hundreds 


of hands thrown out of employment. But Congress 
acted for once in the interest of the consumer, and the 
bill was passed. Quinine dropped in a few months 
from over three dollars to less than a dollar an ounce, 
and the manufacturers when last heard from were still 
continuing the business and making money. 








PESSIMISM IN LITERATURE. 


By Hamitton W. Manieg. 


N a recent issue of ‘‘ Shakecpeariana” Emile de 
Laveleye comments suggestively on the pessimism 
which runs through the tragedy of ‘‘ Hamlet” and 
gives ita tone deeper and more despairing than ordina- 
rily pervades even the darkest unfoldings of human 
destiny. It is the unappeased anguish of a great soul 
overborne, not by the sorrow, but by the wrong, of the 
wor'd; the times are out of joint, because evil every- 
where vanquishes righteousness, and plants itself tri- 
umphantly in the seats of power. This is an old sorrow, 
and it has often been the crown of sorrows worn by the 
noblest souls; it has noi only thrown an impenetrable 
shadow over this life, but it has blotted out the stars of 
hope and promise which shine from a heaven to which 
every age has looked for a possible reconciliation of the 
apparently hopeless contradictions of the world. This 
is the pessimism which inspired the writer of the Book 
of Ecclesiastes, which breathes its penetrating note of 
sadness through some of the noblest Greek tragedies, 
and touches with hopeless grief some of the great mod 
ern poems. It is the despair of aspiring minds; and 
even while we discern clesrly the limitations of insight 
and temperament which it reveals, it fills us with a decp 
and genuine sympathy. 

The pessimism of Leopardi and Amiel, the vibrating 
note of weariness and doubt in Matthew Arnold and De 
Musset, must be taken into account in any survey of 
modern life ; they are symptomatic of a condition which, 
if not general, is at least pervasive enough to touch and 
sadden all minds in which intellectual sensitiveness pre- 
dominates over the creative impulse. The pessimism 
which is just now giving, and at intervals during the 
century has given, literature a distinctively elegiac note 
has little in common with the philosophy of Schopen- 
hauer, and Hartmann, and the other apostles of despair. 
It isa pessimis: born of inability to face the evil of life, 
rather than an exaggeration of its sorrows ; it makes its 
grief audible, but it does not endeavor to turn it to ac- 
count as the basis for a system of philosophy. Against 
the pessimism of the chair the healtby instincts of human 
nature will always react with irresistible force ; if there 
were no higher hope in the world, it is safe to predict 
that the good sense of average men and women would 
always recoil from the gospel of despair and suicide. 
More than once in the history of the race there have 
come periods of reaction and exhaustion, but society has 
never contemplated the alternative of self-destruction. 
It has been reserved for a later period, when all manner 
of ameliorating influences are at work, to formulate a 
philosophy which holds up universal suicide as the 
supreme consummation to which the centuries have 
moved. Such a philosophy needs no refutation in log- 
ical terms ; it is self-destructive, for the reason that it is 
simply incredible to every healthy mind. Even the 
Anarchist and the Nihilist do not preach the destruction 
of life; their hands are raised against institutions, not 
against existence ; and it is for the purpose of securing 
more tolerable conditions of living that they advocate 
a universal war upon organized society. 

Much of the pessimism which pervades the literature 
of the day has its rise in personal experience or in indi- 
vidual temperament. It is easy to understand why life 
was often a burden and a biiterness to Alfred de Musset. 
A sensitive, highly organized nature cannot transgress 
the laws of clean, healthful living without suffering a 
loss of that precious moral vitality which keeps one in 
poise with all the elements of existence, and the loss of 
which means decay of mental fiber, the slow blurring of 
the most delicate perceptions, and the final exhaustion 
of the power of healthful creation. Byron’s manner of 
life made misanturopy inevitable ; it invited the disease 
to which both by inheritance and by environment he 
was predisposed. On the other hand, a nature even 
more exquisitely sensitive, Maurice de Guerin, was kept 
sweet and sound through suffering, and under the deep- 
ening shadow of death, by holding itself true to the best 
things. Amiel was overborne by a temperament which 
held him back both from expression and action, and im- 
prisoned him within the sharply defined limits of his 
own personality until those limits seemed the immov. 
able boundaries of life itself. To such men, even when 
they possess the strongest spiritual falths, life must 
always be more an anguish than a joy. In his hours of 
insight a Cowper vill sing in no uncertaia strain of the 
highest j ys; but in the inevitable days of darkness he 
will be baunt«d by the epecters of despair. Such men 
touch our tenderest compission, and we are ready to 
say with Mis. Biowniag at the grave of Cowper : 





**O poets ! from a maniac’s tongue was poured the deathless 
singing ! 

O Christians! at your cross of hope a hopeless hand was 

clinging ! 

O men! this man in brotherhood your weary paths beguil- 

ing, 

Groaned inly while he taught you peace, and died while ye 

were smiling."’ 

But such pessimism has no universal lesson in it ; itssig- 
nificance is wholly individual. With men like Arnold, 
however, weariness and despair are symptomatic ; they 
register the presence of an influence eo widely diffused 
that all highly sensitive minds feel it, and are in some 
degree mastered by it. Arnold belongs to a class of 
writers who reflect the undercurrent of the age far more 
clearly than men of more originative force ; they are 
peculiarly susceptive to what is called the spirit of the 
age, which has s]ways acontagious quality. Thestrong- 
est minds feel it, but react against it if it is out of har- 
mony with the individual impulse in each. A study of 
the work of these sensitive minds would make clear, if 
there were no other evidence, the prevalence of an 
undercurrent of sadness and distrust in these later 
decades of the century, which seizes all but the most 
vigorous and creative natures, and charges their most 
characteristic work with the burden of an overpowering 
pathos. 

Many causes have conspired to make this melancholy 
atmospheric ; causes which lie far back in the history of 
the world, and causes which have become operative in 
our own time. It is a noticeable fact that periods which 
are barren of strong, originative minds are invariably 
touched by sadness, and find expression mainly in minor 
tones. It is noticeable, too, that at all times the minds 
whose characteristic is sensitiveness rather than creative 
energy are generally to be found among the despondent. 
Literature is a chorus whose strophe of inspiration and 
triumph is always answered by theantistrophe of pathos 
and infinite regret. The two currents of human history, 
moving together, are to be traced through the creative 
and the receptive minds; the former continually recall- 
ing the vision whose fading splendor the latter are always 
lamenting. No writer of the highest rank ever yet for- 
sook the major for the minor chords, although the deep- 
est harmonies hold both in perfect balance. Homer, 
Dante, Shakespeare, and Goethe stand so far above their 
times that, while they are not insensible of the melan- 
choly influences, they see the possible reconciliations, the 
spiritual fulfillments. 








A STUDY OF THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 
IN TWO PARTS.—I. 


By THe Rev. Puiu 8. Moxom. 


T is the purpose of this paper (1) to inquire into the 
nature and source of the social problem ; and (2) to 
offer some remarks on the solution of the problem. This 
must be done briefly, and of necessity in a quite ele- 
mentary way. 


I —THE NATURE AND SOURCE OF THE SOCIAL PROBLEM, 


1. The first thing to be noted is the fact of inequality 
among men. There is (1) inequality in material posses- 
sions. Some men are rich ; others are poor. In Amer- 
ica the economic condition of the masses is different from 
that existing in any other country. Like other peoples, 
the American people have among them those who are 
very wealthy, such as the railroad king who counts his 
$100,000,000, and those who are very poor, such as the 
tramp who purposely commits some trifling offense 
against the law in order that he may become the pris- 
oner and ward of the city or the State, and thus find the 
needed ‘‘ board and lodging.” Unlike most other peo- 
ples, we have an unlimited variety of conditions between 
these extremes. We have, as yet, properly speaking, no 
permanent middle class. Laborer and capitalist are 
continually changing places, while he who is the em- 
ployee of one man is often the employer of others. The 
result is that here the inequalities of men in material 
possessions are innumerable and perpetuaily fluctuating. 
(2) There is manifest inequality in power and position. 
Some men are weak, while others are strong. Differ- 
ences in mental power make differences in position. 
“The leaders lead.” The inefficient serve the capable, 
whether willingly or unwillingly. There is also (3) in- 
equality in culture and character. Society is shaded 
from the refined to the bestial by innumerable degrees 
of intellectual and moral condition. The saying that 
‘‘one man is just as good as another” is false. The 
wise are better than the unwise, the pure are better than 
the impure, the refined are better than the gross, the 
good are better than the bad. 

2 The causes of in‘quality are manifold. (1) Orlg- 
inal constitution is one potent cause. As human faces 
ave different, so human minds are different. Some men 
are born with an excess of power over their fellows, and 
this congent'al differtnce creates difference in encrgy 
tact, erterprise, and achievement. (2) D.fference in 


domestic surroundings and training makes cifference in 
capability, in habits, and in character, If men were 
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born with equal mental and moral endowment, diversity 
of associations and training would produce inequality. 
Every heme leaves its peculiar impress on the children 
which it sends forth {nto the world. Again (3), what 
we may cal! the general environment of men—that com- 
plement of forces which includes climate, landscape, 
government, and traditions—has great influence in deter- 
mining physical, mental, and moral characteristics. 
Thus there is traceable a generic inequality between 
races and nations, and even communities, 

3. The results of inequality are cumulative. They 
tend to increase, and thus tend to aggravate, inequality. 
(1) One result is the creation of classes. Similarity of 
condition produces mutual sympathy. Marked differ- 
ences in possessions or attainments between bodies of 
men have a tendency to push out of sight the minor 
differences between individuals constituting one body. 
Like gravitates to like. Inequalities between capitalists 
are forgotten through the influence of the greater in- 
equality which exists between capitalist and laborer. 
The same influence diminishes the natural effect of 
inequalities among laborers. There is thus a constart 
tendency in society toward class formation. he in‘iu- 
ence of association and sympathy strengthens this tend- 
ency. Naturally a (2) second result of inequality 
between individuals is the sharpening, confirming, and 
perpetuating of inequality between classes. (3) It is 
inevitable, then, that there should be a development 
of special class interests, Out of these arise class an- 
tagonisms, jealousles between capital and labor, em- 
ployer and employed, rich and poor. Thus arises the 
Social Problem : How to adjust society barmoniously 
where such inequalities prevail. It is the problem of 
the political economist, the statesman, and the phi- 
lanthropist. 

It may be said just here that in the United States there 
has been less perplexity and less peril to society from 
differences between classes than in Europe, because here 
the lines of class separation, in so far as such lines have 
existed at all, have been more flexible than there. Our 
leboring man, far more easily than the European 
laborer, becomes an employer and capitalist. Then, 
too, our large resources of unoccupied land, and our 
system of land tenure and laws of inheritance, have 
been favorable to economic well-being. The tendency 
to class formation has been continually held in check by 
natural conditions. But as the population increases, 
chiefly by the immigration of foreign workingmen to 
compete with native workingmen, as supplies of free 
land become exhausted, and as people congregate more 
and more in large cities, the social problem will assume 
proportions of ever-increasing magnitude and impor- 
tance. Already we have seen signs of peril to our social 
and political institutions. There are omens in the air. 
Words of hostility to the existing order of society, that 
not long ago were whispered in the ear in closets, are 
now proclaimed, if not from the housetop, at least in 
crowded halls and streets thronged with armed pro. 
cessions, and published with capitals in multiplying 
newspapers. The great strike of 1877, with its start- 
ling accompaniments at Pittsburg and elsewhere, was 
the prelude to a succession of ominous events. The 
use of dynamite,‘and the easy and rapid transfor- 
mation of a body of strikers into a turbulent mob 
are symptomatic of an uneasiness and discontent exist- 
ing in a large and growing class of people. This un- 
easiness and discontent, whether reasonable or not, is 
deep and contagious. It is the part of wisdom for all 
who have the general good at heart to forecast the 
future and avert possible evil by present action. 


1l.—THE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM, 


On this point it is becoming to speak with the utmost 
modesty. Only the social or political quack will venture 
to prescribe off-hand a perfect and immediate specific 
for the evils that threaten the social organism. The 
evolution of perfect government and a perfect society 
is the work of many centuries. Human progress is 
slow. ‘‘God takes a step, and meantime ages have 
rolled away.” Still, progress is real, and, measured by 
the lapse of centuries, is constant. Providence rules 
the world. The history of humanity reveals the guid- 
ance of the Divine Mind in the affairs of men. The 
hope of acoming golden age is nota chimera. But we 
must not blink difficulties. They are real and vast. 

Attempts have been made to solve the social problem 
in ways and in accordance with principles other than 
Christian. These may be grouped under two generic 
ideas, the aristocratic and the communistic. 

1. The Aristocratic Idea of human society assumes that 
the race is arbitrarily divided into those whose function 
it is to govern, and those whose lot it is to be governed. 
Some men are divinely appointed to labor, others are 
divinely appointed to live by the labor of the former. In 
this idea human slavery had its deep and tenacious 
roots. In this idea, too, was rooted the long prevalent 
doctrine of the divine right of kings. The masses are 
the subjects and servants of the few. If they rebel, they 
are legitimate “‘ food for gunpowder and knives.” They 
have no capacity for self-government, therefore attempts 





at self-government on their part are criminal and even 
sacrilegious. 

This idea is the core of despotism. For many cent- 
uties it was prevalent in the absolute monarchies of the 
Old World, and still does not want advocates in almost 
every nation. Even in the United States there are 
sporadic appearances of the demand for a ‘‘ paternal ” 
form of government as the only safeguard against the 
license of irresponsible muititudes. 

The monarchical, or aristocratic, idea of government 
and society, however serviceable and even necessary it 
may have been in the earlier, formative stages of civili- 
zation, has, for good or ill, lost its power over the most 
advance! nations. It is inadequate to the conditions 
and demands of modern life. That many-headed 
personality, the People, has laughed to scorn the ‘‘ divine 
right of kings” and the prerogatives of nobility. Voz 
populi, whether voz Det or net, makes a clamor in which 
the claims of royalty are lost, and government passes 
surely and ever more. rapidly and completely into the 
hands of the masses. 

That the aristocratic idea is and must be a failure asa 
practical working theory needs no demonstration. 
One has but to look at Russia to-day to see that the 
dangers to society from conflict of classes are most grave 
where that idea most prevails. Force, inthe form of ex- 
ternal compulsion, settles no great question of social and 
political life. Battles seldom determine anything final- 
ly. Ideas cannot be killed by bullet and bayonet. The 
‘‘irrepressible conflict” in the United States between 
Northern and Southern civilization was not closed on 
the fields of Gettysburg and Appomattox. The strife 
was transferred from the arena of war to the arena of 
political debate and strategy. So, too, the strife be- 
tween classes and the antagonism of class interests can- 
not be settled by any exercise of arbitrary power. A 
riot may be extinguished by musketry and Gatling guns ; 
a great movement in society cannot be suppressed by 
police and military. The adjustment of social difficul- 
ties must be worked out by influences operating from 
within, and so recasting the thoughts and feelings and 
shaping anew the conduct of men. 

2. The Communistic Idea,—There is not space here to 
consider at length either the history or the philosophy 
of Communism. Nor is it necessary. We need to con- 
sider only the method by which Communism proposes 
to solve the social problem. Strictly speaking, ‘‘ Com- 
munism” means the holding property in common. It 
expresses one prominent feature of Socialism. Socialism 
is a scheme of life which is designed to include all hu- 
man relations and activities—economic, domestic, polit- 
ical, and religious. It involves the suppression of indi- 
vidual rights, and the subjection of each toall. The 
term ‘‘Communism” has, in ordinary usage, become 
representative of the extreme form of Sociaiism, with 
special reference to the acquirement and possession of 
property. 

The thorough-going Communist holds that all men 
are equal—not in tuc sense that all are equally depend- 
ent on God, for many Communists deny the existence of 
God; notin the sense that they have equal mental or 
physical endowments ; but that they are equal in all 
economic, social, and political rights. His notion of 
equality is very narrow, and easily comprehensible. 
One man can earn $10 per day, another can earn but 

2 per day. The Communist denies the right of 
either to possess more than the other. He ho!ds that 
property beyond a certain point is robbery ; that owner- 
ship in land is unlawful and intolerable ;' and that dif- 
ferences in skill and power shall not make differences 
in control and proprietorship. He would distribute 
property equally, regardless of inequality in production. 
The communistic idea, in slightly varying forms, has in- 
creasingly pervaded European society during the past 
quarter of a century, and has penetrated America, 
chiefly through the immigration of communistic for- 
eigners. It has been industriously propagated among 
the laboring classes, and is more and more giving color 
and direction to the opinions and actions of trades 
unions. 

The Communist entertains the chimerical and immoral 
purpose of making men equal in possessions in spite of 
endless diversity in skill ; equal in enjoyment in spite of 
widely differing tastes and capacities; and equal in 
authority in spite of inherent differences in wisdom and 
power. Communism attempts the impossible. It de- 
grades industry by taking away the motive to industry. 
If A. can have no more of the fruit of labor than B., he 
will do no more labor than B. It destroys skill by par- 
alyzing the motive to acquire skill. The desire of per- 
sonal ownership constitutes the chief practical impulse 
to economic progress ; but Communism makes war on 
personal ownership, thereby hindering progress. It 
strikes a deadly chill through all social life. It does 
not elevate the degraded, nor stimulate the sluggish, nor 
develop the incompetent, for it puts no premium on ex- 





i There are men, not Communists, who believe that absolute 
ownership of land by individuals or corporations isan absurdity 
and an evil. They maintain their belief with admirable skill of 
logic, and their number is increasing, 





cellence, It reduces all to a common level, and that level 
is the level of the lowest man. It destroys liberty, for it 


crushes the individual. It says to theaspiring: ‘‘ Your 
aspirations shall not be realized.” It says to the dilf- 
gent: ‘‘ Your diligence shall not be profitable to you.” 
It says to the enterprising; ‘‘ Your enterprise shall 


chiefly benefit the drone.” It demands that the free 
man shall not have free use of his hands to work when 
and where and how he will. ‘Its root-principle,” says 
Professor Sumner, ‘‘is envy.” Its government is piti- 
less despotism. Its triumph would be the rule of the 
incompetent and the ignoble, and the destruction of 
civilization. The influence of the communistic spirit 
on the actions of trades unions has been alluded to. 
This influence is evidenced by the character of certain 
rules in some English trades unions, ‘‘such as that 
which limits the number of bricks which a hodman is 
aliowed to carry, and which in one case forbade the use 
of wheelbarrows in taking bricks from one spot to an- 
other. Mr. Thornton, in a book “On Labor,” gives 
several examples of the rules adopted by trades unions 
to check the tendency which is sometimes found in a 
workman to exert himself to do his best and thus show 
his superiority over his fellows. ‘‘ Not besting one’s 
mates” has by several unions been made the subject of 
special enactment. The Manchester Bricklayers’ Asso- 
ciation has a rule providing that ‘‘any man found run- 
ning or working beyond a regular speed shall be fined 
2s. 6d. for the first offense, 5s. for the seccnd, and 10s. 
for the third, and if still persisting shall be dealt with as 
the committee think proper.’ ” * 

The above is given simply as an illustration of the 
depressing influence on industry which. is exerted by 
what may justly be called the modern communistic 
spirit. Further illustrations may be found in other 
restrictions of the right of free labor which the 
‘‘strikes” of recent years have made familiar. The 
arrogant authority which they assume who say to one 
man, ‘‘ You shall not work when and where you can 
find labor, but only under the dictates of our associa- 
tion ;” and to another, ‘‘ You shall not work at all un- 
less you submit to our authority ;” and to still another, 
‘© You shall not carry on business in which we have not 
a controlling voice,” is of the essence of irresponsible 
despotism. It is of the spirit also of Communism in its 
worstform. The selfishness of ‘‘capital ” is no justifica- 
tion of the often wildly extravagant assumptions of 
“labor.” The tyranny of the former is evil; not less 
evil is the tyranny of the latter. The one illustrates the 
false idea of the aristocrat; the other illustrates the 
equally false idea of the Communist. In neither are 
we to find any true solution of the social problem. In 
what direction that lies will be considered in a second 
paper. 








AMERICA’S MOST ANTIQUATED CITY. 


HE ancient city of Santa Fé, N. M., which is gen- 

erally conceded to be one of the oldest cities in the 
United States (having passed its 334th birthday), is cer- 
tainly an antiquated nook, and is of late attracting the 
traveling public. Until within the past five or six years 
it has been cut off from railroad conveniences, and the 
stage line took few but those whose interests called 
them there. Now the spring is ushered in by crowds of 
excursionists, mostly from the Eastern cities and hamlets, 
who, in their tour from ocean to ocean, consider this 
point, sandwiched in as it is between the grand attrac- 
tions of Colorado and the beautiful of California, as 
giving an interesting relish to loversof antiquity ; and as 
the season opens the novel curiosity stores that are dotted 
along the principal streets are crowded with tiie eager 
tourists, anxious to ‘‘ take in” the history as well as the 
sight of the many relics of [Indian and Mexican an- 
tiquity to be seen at these places, and making purchases 
in the unique Indian pottery, and prettily woven water 
baskets, and other oddities, handiwork of the red man 
and woman. From these stores they are next attracted 
to the old San Miguel Church, with its quaint-looking 
turret. This ancient worshiping place, like the houses 
which characterize Santa Fé, is of adobe, and the 
rains and storms of three centuries have somewhat 
washed in upon its supposed primeval symmetry. 
A printed plaque, conspicuousiy placed at the en- 
trance, warns you that this sight will be worth at 
least twenty-five cents to you; a pulling of a handy 
bell-rope soon brings a guide who will take you 
through the sanctuary, explaining all that is of peculiar 
interest. The low singers’ gallery, supported by the 
ancient pillars, arrests the eye perhaps longer than any- 
thing else, and you feel that a more extended survey of 
the rugged exterfor would be more entertaining than 
anything to be seen within. The Mexican filigree estab- 
lishments are resorts much sought. All else seen has 
been really crude and homely ; this place discloses the 
delicate and beautiful. It would be hard to describe 
minutely the almost infinite variety of articles that are 
produced by the deft fingers of the Mexican workman. 
Most of the articles are jewelry, both in gold and silver 
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filigree, in imitation of birds, wheat, peas, butterflies, 
and almost anything beautiful that we can imagine 
that can be designed by the delicate filigree coil. How- 
ever, other conceptions are executed in the shape of 
baskets, butter-knives, card-cases, etc. Here the tourist 
generally revelsin souvenirs. There are other particular 
places about the ancient city which must be seen to be 
appreciated, but one can take a stand about the plaza, 
the public square or park around which commercial 
interests center, and see much more than the mind 
can digest in the same length of time. You may 
wonder what dignitary, or perhaps devotee, has died, 
as you notice the Mexican women shrouded in black 
shawls which cover their heads, and are brought across 
the breast and face, concealing the mouth in an appar- 
ently mysterious way; and even the little tots are 
arrayed in full imitation. Upon inquiry you are told 
that this is merely the Mexican fashion—a style that 
time doesn’t seem to change. You look about you and 
query if you are not really in Palestine. Certainly 
this isnot a pattern city. The narrow streets lined with 
one-story adobes give a very squatty appearance. One 
side of the plaza is the Governor’s palace—a long adobe 
building which occupies one square front. You see in 
the streets singly, sometimes in droves, a docile, sleepy: 
looking animal, the burro ; these little beasts of burden 
answer to the Mexican as the horse and cart do to 
the American. They carry the wood, securely strapped 
on in a peculiar fashion with a hide rope—a long, nar- 
row piece of hide. Again they carry boxes ; sometimes 
ewe lambs are strapped on ; and any sort of marketing 
is carried in this way. These queer little animals are 
used for riding, too, and are considered sure-footed 
over the mountains. They can be bought for from ten 
to fifteen or twenty dollars, and are said by some to 
actually live on tin cans and bottles. 

The religion of the Mexicans is Catholicism. You are 
soon impressed with this upon seeing so many churches 
and institutions of learning from which the cross and 
crucifix are inseparable The early morning air sounds 
full of bells calling old and young to the cathedral 
to perform their vows, and almost any time in the day 
a visitor at the cathedral may see young and old, men, 
women, and children, kneeling at a respectful distance 
from the holy shrine, on their knees repeating prayers. 
I was told by a Sister who chaperoned us through, that 
one seemingly pious man, who was praying before 
the image of the Virgin Mary, was seen handling some 
of her jewels, and attempted a bold theft of her 
elegant diamonds, which were rescued, however, before 
he got away. This cathedral was originally an adobe, 
built in the shape of a cross, but for some years past a 
massive stone building has been taking its exact form, 
being built just outside the wall. It will be an elegant 
edifice when completed, which will require several more 
years’ work. Adjacent to the cathedral is the St. Vincent 
Hospital, where many a sufferer, both rich and poor, 
Protestant and Catholic, has found a haven of cemfort 
and relief at the hands of the ministering Sisters of 
Charity. 

The predominant Mexican population, which is a 
Spanish-speaking people, is now somewhat brightened 
by a generous sprinkle of white men, which makes 
the place more pleasant as a place of residence for the 
Americans than in days of yore. The Mexican houses 
are all of adobe, and so built as to have a square court 
in the center, and the rooms on all four sides have an 
entrance into it. The houses are mostly one story ; in- 
deed, a two-story house is one of the rare things to be 
seen. Sometimes these adobe houses have five or six 
families living in them, and how they preserve an 
atmosphere of perfect peace in the common placita (as 
the center court is called) is more than can be diviued, 
especially when each family is well equipped with 
children, as they generally are; but a glance in at 
the compartments reveals a far greater degree of neat- 
ness than one would expect. The walls are white- 
washed, and the beds look clean and tidy ; the floors 
are sometimes carpeted, generally not, mostly consist 
ing of the bare earth that has beenmadesmooth. Hard 
sheep rugs are common comforts when carpets are lack- 
ing. But the queerest thing of all is the Mexican fire- 
place ; it is generally built in a corner of the room, and 
is of adobe, like the house ; the women make with water 
and earth a smooth, hard finish, and then wash it all 
over on the outside with a yellow wash they call tierra. 
amorilla ; and when you see the sticks of pinion wood 
standing upon ends all ablaze, and looking so cheerful 
in this snug little corner, you think surely they have 
made a virtue of necessity. The fireplace projects, and 
forms a unique little mantelpiece, and a hearth com- 
pletes it in the front. 

The Mexicans are not an industrious people—rather 
siuggish, generally choosing to sit down against the south 
side of an adobe wall and bask in the warm sunshine like 
so many animals. ‘‘ Do not Go to-day what can be done 
to-morrow” is their motto, and they are faithful adher- 
ents to it. They are a treacherous and unreliable peo- 
ple, and really lack in almost everything that is lov- 
able. A good Indian is more worthy. But I believe the 





grace of God can and will work wonders among this 
dark-skinned people, and invasions are being made by 
earnest workers for Christ in different parts of New 
Mexican territory. In Santa Fé Catholicism has such 
power, and the high authorities are so arrayed against 
these efforts, and always on the alert to destroy 
the influence of the Christian Protestants, that little 
headway has been accomplished so far. A few years of 
precept and example have already bettered the state of 
affairs among these people, and that the future will do 
more and better work is the prayer of all who have 
realized the necessity. G. 








GRENVILLE-MURRAY. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


T is at least four years since that indefatigable and 
clever journalist and author, Grenville-Murray, died, 
and yet there are newspapers which are still publishing 
occasional articles, essays, and sketches which he left on 
their hands. Several posthumous volumes bearing hia 
name are among the moderate successes of recent pub- 
lishing seasons. When I was writing a volume about 
newspapers (which has not yet appeared in America, 
owing to some international arrangements between 
Sampson Low & Co. and Messrs. Harpers), a French Jit- 
térateur called upon me one day to propose arrangements 
for the completed publication of ‘‘ Journalistic London ” 
in France. ‘‘I have only one suggestion to make,” he 
said in regard to the matter, ‘‘and that is, some ex- 
tended reference to Mr. Grenville-Murray.” The next 
day the Anglo-French journalist died, and the justice 
which he had not received in the first batch of these 
papers was awarded to him in obituary memoirs on both 
sides of the Channel, and also in the United States. 
Mr. Murray was a prolific writer and a restless and busy 
man. Had he desired popularity, he had the ability to 
command it ; but he appeared to seek rather to ostracize 
himself from society than to court its good opinion ; 
and he invariably wrote as though he cherished a bitter 
spite against English officialism and the ruling powers. 
Mr. Labouchere, in an ‘‘ Anecdotal Photograph” in 
‘* Truth,” relates Mr. Murray’s connection with diplo- 
macy, and reveals some of the causes of Mr. Murray’s 
evident bias against English ministers, though the more 
than kind treatment which he received at the hands of 
Lord Palmerston might, in a more genial nature, have 
covered the multitude of sins which he conceived were 
afterwards committed against him. According to 
“‘Truth’s” story of its contributor’s career, Mr. Mur- 
ray ‘‘attracted the attention of Lord Palmerston when 
a mere lad,” and his connection with diplomacy was the 
work of that famous minister. He sent Murray as 
attaché to Vienna, with a private understanding that he 
might act as correspondent of ‘‘The Morning Post,” 
which was then a Palmerstonian organ. This was care 
fully concealed from Lord Westmoreland, the English 
embassador. Murray sent his letters to London in the 
Foreign Office bag. The editor of ‘‘ The Post” had 
changed his residence. The epistles were opened, and 
returned as ‘‘dead letters” to the Embassy. Lord 
Westmoreland read them, and indignantly reported the 
attaché to Lord Palmerston. But Murray was not dis- 
missed, and he earned the hatred of Lord Westmoreland, 
as he did later of Sir Stratford de Redcliffe at Constan- 
tinople. Transferred to that capital, he was ordered to 
replace the Vice-consul at Mitylene, where he remained 
for ayear. He employed most of his time in writing 
‘The Roving Englishman” for the late Charles Dick- 
ens in ‘‘Household Words,” in which he held up Sir 
Stratford to ridicule and scorn as ‘* Sir Hector Stubble.” 
Eventually coming home to London, he started ‘‘ The 
Queen’s Messenger.” It was satirical, personal, unfair, 
and disloyal. In ashort time Mr. Murrsy involved him- 
self in a dispute with Lord Carington, which culminated 
in a police court prosecution, the result of which is thus 
chronicled by the previously quoted writer in ‘‘ Truth,” 
than whom no one knew the subject better : 

‘*Mr. Murray, in a series of sketches of politicians of a 
former day, had dealt severely with Lord Carington’s 
father, the friend and banker of Mr. Pitt. This his son 
resented. Both the disputants were to a certain extent 
wrong, and to a certain extent right. Mr. Murray pleaded 
that the first Lord Carington had become an historical per- 
sonage, and that all connected with his career was open to 
historical research ; Lord Carington pleaded that the mem- 
ory of his father was dear to him, and that he could not 
allow it to be assailed with impunity,. After the hearing of 
the case at Bow Street, Mr. Murray withdrew to Paris, where 
he resided until his death. His life in Paris was quiet and 
uneventful. Most of his time was occupied in writing. He 
lived with his family, and was not very accessible to ac- 
quaintances. He had married a lady with a Spanish title, 
by which he himself became possessed of the title, and was 
known as the Comte de Rethel d’Aragon. When in the hu- 
mor, he was a brilliant conversationalist—humorous, caus- 
tic, and fall of anecdote. In person he was slim, and 
rather below medium height, with well-cut features, exceed- 
ingly bright eyes, and with a face that lighted up when he 
was animated ; but few of those who may have seen him in 
an old felt hat and a still older shooting-jacket, strolling 
along the boulevards or in the alleys of the Bois de Boulogne, 





would have imagined that they were in the presence of the 
ablest journalist of the century.” 

Though journalists and the critical public will dis- 
agree with this judgment, nobody will question the writ- 
ing ability of Mr. Grenville-Murray ; but this is not the 
only qualification that goes to the making of a great jour- 
nalist. Mr. Murray had a light and bracing style, and 
was @ rare example of industry. Novelist, essayist, 
leader-writer, gossip, he contributed to every depart: 
ment of the current literature of his time. He wrote 
several books under the nom de plume of “Trois 
Etoiles.” His ‘‘Member for Paris” is eminently entertain- 
ing, as his general work invariably was when free from 
persona] animosity and spite. ‘‘ Young Brown,” which 
originally appeared in ‘‘ The Cornhill,” was, it is said, 
‘bought up ” on the Continent by Prince Bismarck. A 
transatlantic critic said of it : ‘‘ The duke from whom the 
author got his name of Grenville was ruined by his own 
and his ancestors’ extravagance, and the sale of his 
effects at his magnificent seat, Stowe, created an extraor- 
dinary interest at the time. In ‘ Young Brown,’ the 
situation of the duke, penniless amid his magnificence, 
is finely and forcibly described.” Touching this said 
duke the same writer remarked : ‘‘ Whoever Mr. Gren- 
ville-Murray’s ostensible father may have been, he was 
generally regarded as a son of the late Duke of Buck- 
ingham, whom he has graphically delineated in ‘ Young 
Brown,’ a book republished here and extensively read. 
His father’s interest early secured him a position under 
the Foreign Office, but his own way wardness, perversity, 
and want of principle led to his being ultimately com- 
pelled to quit the service, and his main object then be- 
came vengeance on all those whom he believed to have 
been in any wise connected with his expulsion. He pub- 
lished, with this end, an exceedingly scurrilous paper, 
which involved him in difficulties and led to his 
compulsory residence for the rest of his days out 
of England.” This is the American view of the 
blank which appears in most of the English obituary 
notices as touching his parentage ; though Mr. Murray 
himself would hardly have approved of this squeamish- 
ness, more especially when so many great family names 
flourish, in honor and dignity, in spite of the bar sinis- 
ter. So far as intellectuality goes, those who argue 
strongly in favor of the hereditary inheritance of ability 
may possibly see an example of the truth of their theory 
in the capacity of Mr. Murray, of whom it may be said 
that under favoring circumstances (had he not wittingly 
or unwittingly raised the ire of Lord Westmoreland, or 
had not his first letters to ‘‘The Mornisg Post” gone 
astray) he might have established for himself a worthy 
and comfortable fame both in diplomacy and in journal- 
ism. Judging from the description of the restfulness 
and repose of his last days, he was perfectly content with 
his position. He had many admirers and a few devoted 
friends ; and bis death was regarded as a calamity by 
many an editor, French and English, accustomed to the 
regular supply of his contributions, which, whatever 
their other merits or demerits, were always readable and 


never dull. JosEPH HATrTon. 
Lonpon. 








GARFIELD ! 


AN INCIDENT. 
By Lucy 8S. WaITE. 


E had just dined at Colonel Warrington’s. The 

Colonel and his wife give dinner-parties which 
are delightful to every sense, and favored indeed may 
their chosen guests consider themselves. The dinner is 
always just what a dinner should be, the house is home- 
like, the grounds are spacious and beautiful, and in both 
house and grounds the guests are made to feel at home. 
But in all the place there is, perhaps, no spot so thor- 
oughly charming as the Colonel’s own little ‘‘den.” 
That is a cozy little room, with its hard floor, half cov- 
ered with soft rugs, the great open fireplace, where, on 
shining andirons, a cheery fire hospitably crackles 
when the weathe: affords the slightest excuse for it ; 
with the Colonel’s open desk, giving many a hint of his 
busy life, the wide-armed easy chair, and, here, there, 
and everywhere, the curios, beautiful or quaint or 
rare, which serve as milestones to mark his many wan- 
derings. 

It was in this delightful room that we had all gathered 
after dinner. The Colonel was showing us the various 
knickknacks which lay scattered around, and telling us, 
as only he could, the story of each. For many years 
after the war he had lived at the South. There was 
some cotton—a miniature bale—from his own planta- 
tion ; there was a complete suit of Ku-klux disguise, ar- 
rayed in which a Southern gentleman had not killed the 
Colonel—an omission resulting from no lack of will. 
There were Ku-klux warnings, in the shape of coffins, 
daggers, and various pleasing and ingenious devices. 

“Did I get all these ?” said the Colonel. ‘Oh, yes, 
and lots more. I burned a good many. They were too 
profane and horrible in every way to have in the house ; 
I was afraid they might breed leprosy, you know. Yes, 
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as you say, these are bad enough, but they are nothing 
to some I’ve had.” 

There was an iron, a fiendish-looking instrument—a 
huge ring, with long spikes projecting out on each side. 
Its weight was many pounds. 

‘‘T took that off a slave’s neck myself during the 
war,” said the Colonel. ‘‘Puton for punishment. Do 
you see its capabilities for torture? He could hold his 
head in only just such a position ; he couldn’t lie down 
at all ; the weight galled his shoulders. And they meant 
it should stay well. too—it was rivetedon. I had to take 
him to a blacksmith and have the iron cut with a cold 
chisel. Poor felluw, how glad he was! Gentlemen,” 
added the Colonel, sternly, turning to the group around 
the fireplace, ‘“‘ you sometimes speak wonderingly of 
how bitter I am againstslavery. Yes, I hate it, and when 
you see all that I have seen, you will hate it as bitterly 
as I do.” 

The Colonel had been West, too. There were peace- 
pipes and wampums, photographs and fossils, buffalo 
horns and tarantula nests, and to each belonged an anec- 
dote. 

‘“ Who is this handsome gentleman ?” asked a lady, 
laughingly, as she took up a large photograph of an 
Indian in full glory of paint and feathers. 

“That is Ah Lee,” answered the Colonel ; ‘‘and he 
is a man IJ like to call my friend, too. He is to me a 
standing refutation and rebuke of the monstrous doc- 
trine, ‘ There is no good Indian but a dead one.’ His 
name savors of the Chinese, doesn’t it? But heisa 
full-blooded Indian, chief of the Flathead tribe, in 
Montana Territory. He's a real good old fellow, and 
rich, too, as Indians go. I guess he is worth some fif- 
teen or twenty thousand dollars, gathered in trading 
cattle and such ways. I was out that way in ’82, you 
know. Our party was exploring things generally out 
there, and by and by we came to where this old chief 
lived with his people. We had an interpreter, and 
through him I talked a good deel with Ah Lee. We 
got pretty well acquainted, and he asked me if I would 
like to see his house. Of course I was glad to do so. 
I found he had quite a large yard fenced ia, and in it 
was his tepee, or Indian wigwam, and also a log cabin, 
built somewhat more aftér white man’s fashion. The 
well-to-do Indians always have such a house, though for 
living purposes they generally nrefer the tepee. Well, 
I went into this house and looked around. There wasn’t 
much to see—a rusty stove, with an old tin coffee-pot on 
it, a deal table, a chair, a pile of blankets down in one 
corner, for a bed ; that was all. I was just about to go out 
when the chief touched my arm, and pointed anxfously, 
as if fearful that I would not notice it, to a print tacked 
up on the wall over the pile of blankets. He made signs 
that I must go up and look atit. Ididso. It was an 
illustration cut out of a ‘‘ Harper's Bazar,” and it repre- 
sented the deathbed of President Garfield. The old 
chief stood by my side, and looked long and earnestly 
and very tenderly upon the picture. Then he turned 
to me, and, pointing to the picture, said simply, ‘ Gar- 
field!’ It was the only English word he knew. 

‘‘T cried like a child ; I couldn’t help it. There was 
this man, away out in the wilds of Montana, a poor, 
ignorant Indian, and the only attempt at art or beauty 
of any kind in his bare little hut was this old print, this 
death scene which moved him just as it had moved the 
world. The only English word he could say was ‘ Gar- 
field.’ The brave General had no sincerer mourner or 
more eloquent eulogy—just ‘Garfield !’ Friends, I call 
that fame.” 

The Colonel's voice broke, and we all were silent. 


A DEFENSE OF THE HEATHEN. 


By Harriet B. WATERMAN. 


ISS ELLEN GRAFTON is a lady of such age 

that her youth is considered ancient history by 
the young people of Mr. William Grant’s family. She 
has been teaching freedmen in the South for twenty 
years, which period tradition declares to be merely & 
fraction of the whole sum of her wisdom and experi. 
ence. 

She is an attractive little woman, and her annual 
August visits are anticipated with pleasure by all the 
Grants. She is a perfect guest, easily amused, always 
interested and interesting, and never by any chance dis- 
agreeable in speech. 

The more surprising, then, was the homily, the out- 
break, with which she inundated poor Horatio last Sun. 
day afternoon. There is no denying that he was morally 
drowned in her torrent of words. 

Horatio had passed his examinations in June, and was 
to enter college as freshman in September. He passed 
reasonably well, since he escaped being conditioned, 
and had been rewarding his merit all summer by enjoy- 
ing himself to the full extent of his opportunities. 

Therefore it was not altogether unnatural that, as he 
stretched himself comfortably on the lounge, he should 
groan a trifle and say, ‘‘ Only two weeks before college 
opens! What a bore !” 





That might possibly have been allowed to pass ; but 
he immediately capped the climax of his inanity with a 
yawn ; whereupon she took off her spectacles and began 
to wipe them nervously as she spoke : 

‘*T have a remark to make to you, Horatio Grant, and 
I only wish that every boy in America could be made 
to hear and heed it.” 

Miss Ellen declares that she is five feet tall, but she 
will never let the fact be proved by measurement; con- 
sequently Horatio was not alarmed by her apparent 
ferocity, but gathared himself together and respectfully 
listened. 

‘‘T am a missionary by profession,” she continued, 
severely, ‘‘and, to be at all consistent, it must be heathen 
that I enlighten. I have been teaching them for twenty 
years now, and careful comparison leads me to say, with 
all reverence, just as often as I come North, ‘If these be 
Christians, dear Lord, number me among the heathen.’ 

‘‘At our school twenty-five or thirty negroes were 
graduated last May. That they knew more than their 
fathers or mothers means simply that their fathers and 
mothers were altogether ignorant, mentally. Some of 
these people had worked years for wages of food and 
clothes, with an allowance of one month annually of 
attendance at the country school, these four weeks to be 
made up from days throughout the spring, winter, or 
Fall, when it was impossible to dv other work. But the 
desire for an education began with most of them in 
childhood, and they, not being endowed with wisdom, 
supposed those elements of learning which the white 
boy unwillingly accepts as a gift, after they have been 
made attractive by every expedient ingenuity can devise, 
to be the veritable fruit from the tree of knowledge, 
worth gaining at any price. 

‘*Many of them were stiff handed from heavy work, 
and the not unusual ancestral inheritance included thick 
skulls and stupld brains ; but every one had learned to 
read end write before coming to our school. That may 
not impress you a3 a very lofty standard of admission, 
but the majority had acquire i those accomplishments at 
a cost of infinitely more toil and trouble than you 
invested in that college certificate, which gives you such 
satisfaction. 

‘* Barbarians, of course! One of them worked on a 
farm and supported his sister for two years in this highly 
estimable institution before he permitted himself to 
come. 

‘Bored! He entered upon his collegiate course with 
exactly fifty cents to his credit. Even in heathendom 
bread and books cost money ; therefore he learned a 
trade. 

‘During two years it was his daily habit to rise at 
five—at four when it was light enough to read. At seven 
he went to work in the carpenter’s shop, and, except the 
hour allowed for his dinner—not of threes courses, but of 
three articles, corn bread, boiled meat, and one vegeta- 
ble—he stayed at his bench untilsix o’clock at night. At 
twenty-five minutes of seven he went to the night school, 
and put his tired body and brain joyfully through a 
course of arithmetic and grammar. If the teacher would 
good-naturedly stay ten miautes after school and explain 
an extra example or sentence, the heathen rejoiced. 

‘* Such was his life for two years, summer and winter, 
hot and cold. Heroic? Not particularly so ; fortunate. 
rather, to have the chance which his forefathers missed. 

‘“A paragon of perfection? Not by anymeans. Fri- 
day nights this young man was very liable to be sleepy, 
Monday nights he was occasionally saucy, and Tuesday 
nights careless, perhaps, but through it all he was work- 
ing with a good, definite end in view. He knew what 
he was trying to do, and he looked forward, as the cul- 
mination of his hopes, to the time when he could afford 
to enter the day school and study and recite four days 
in every week. 

‘“*He has accomplished his purpose, and graduated. 
He knows a trade which is worth at least his bread and 
butter, and intellectually is about where you were when 
you left the grammar school. 

‘His Alma Mater is a grim old stepmother, for instead 
of much congratulation upon his high attainments, she 
practically remarked, at the presentation of his diploma, 
‘How are you going to use my gifts to benefit your 
race ?” 

‘* But a new graduate at his best is only a promise ; the 
real proof of an institution is in its alumni; so at our 
school all the graduates are encouraged to return and 
report progress ; they are more than ever treated like 
stepchildren, for with the first word of welcome comes 
that most terrible of all questions to idlers, ‘What have 
you done for your people ?” 

“«« Taught them to make shoes’ wil] be one answer ; 
‘To build houses,’ another ; the shape of the earth, the 
meaning of law, the use of numbers, the structure of 
language—they are everywhere needy. 

‘So far as I know, there were exactly two cases of 
drunkenness among the whole six hundred last year, 
and the school went into shameful, sorrowful mourning 
in consequence. 

‘* From that atmosphere I came North, and found my 
self, commencement week, in a college town, never mind 








where ; this ranks without doubt among the first half- 
dozen colleges in the United States. Its very name is 
synonymous with sanctified religion in many minds. 
Its presidents have been men so respected that it is even 
Low impossible to keep whole tombstones over their hon 
ored bones. When the great American public chips 
up your monument for relics’—Miss Ellen became a 
trifle ambiguous in her earnestness—‘‘ you may know, 
even if you are dead, that you are a great man. 

‘** Well, the alumni came back to this institution also, 
but nobody dreamed of asking what they had done. I 
fancy that the Faculty were only too thankful for such 
as came and went without doing anything. The fresh- 
men, I know, found the midnight antics a subject of 
exquisite mirth. 

““Two B.A.’s, quite properly named, insisted, after 
supper, upon dancing on the campus with two ever- 
green trees, which dignified performance sweetened end 
less cups of coffee the next morning. 

“ The pride of the graduating class was the man who 
performed the most astonishing feats with the least per- 
ceptible exertion. ‘He could have been first if he had 
tried,’ boasted his admirers ; while every body apologized 
for number one, ‘ But he studied for it, you know,’ as 
if he had taken an unfair advantage of the rest. 

‘“‘Thanks to parental intelligence, to which you owe 
much, and toa ten or dozen years of mental drill, for 
which you are not at all responsible, it is probable that 
you can get through college with very little work, and 
you can make that little seem less by affecting an air of 
light indifference before the ‘ fellows.’ 

“If you do your best and take high rank, {t will not 
imply that you are destined to any remarkable end ; we 
have had more valedictorians and salutatorians than 
great men. 

“But if you do less than your best, you may assure 
yourself, with the utmost confidence, that you have 
failed. Only earnest men have ever accomplished work 
of permanent value. Imagine Dante joking over Be- 
atrice, and declaring that he reeled off the ‘ Inferno’ in 
an idle hour, or Michael Angelo amusing himself until 
he was physically and meotally exhausted, and then 
making a stroke or two with his chisel just for the sake 
of killing time ! 

‘* If you are a piece of eternity, I beg you to glory in 
the fact ; if your destiny is not a matter of strings, and 
your fate whoever chances to pull them, take pride in 
proving the truth. 

‘‘Admitting the ridiculously bad taste of having 
been born at all, still the only possible remedy for such 
a blunder is to make your life as serious and dignified a 
thing as you are capable of, and beyond that you are rot 
accountable. 

“If I did not wish to be a scholar, I would be honest 
enough tosay, ‘This book-work is weariness to me. I 
would choose rather to hoe corn or sell buttons.’ The 
man who hoes corn well is of vastiy more use and re 
spectability, less likely to go hungry also, than the one 
who conjugates Greek verbs poorly. ’ 

Suddenly Miss Elien appeared to become frightened 
at the sound of her own voice, for she rose very abrupt- 
ly and left the room. 

“* Whew !” said Horatio, but he seemed to be silently 
considering for full five minutes after. 


MISCHIEF-MAKING Gossrp.—Every cleric who has 
been incumbent of a parish for a good many years 
could, says a recent English writer, give you a lengthy 
list of malignant untruths which were detected and 
contradicted. But, in a desponding mood, such a man 
might think to himself that divers others did their 
wicked work undetected and uncontradicted. In many 
communities, lesser and greater, there may still be found 
the tale-bearer who, as in Solomon’s days, separates 
chief friends—frequently a woman, not unfrequently a 
man. And the pestilence that walks in darkness is not 
so mischievous or so hateful. When one remembers, 
es a child, the lowered voice, not without a nasal into- 
nation, the unmistakable busybody air, the unforgotten 
formula, ‘‘ Now, you must not mention it for your life, 
but she said that you were a vulgar, ugly thing.” 
Many, indeed, are the things so said which recur to the 
unwilling memory. But there are matters which it is 
degrading to recall, even to gibbet them. I wish leart- 
ily I could forget a great deal which comes back to me 
as I write this line. John Stuart Mill said that one 
marked difference between the educated and tae un- 
educated class is that the latter will readily tell a false- 
hood ; the former will not. It is sad that one’s experi- 
ence appears sometimes to testify that the deplorable 
tendency has its place in some individuals of either class, 
Let a rule be here laid-down which ought never under 
any circumstances to be departed from. Never listen 
to one who proposes to tell you something a friend has 
said to your prejudice, you pledging yourself never to 
speak to your friend on the matter. Your course here 
is plain. Say to the cowardly tale-bearer : ‘‘I warn you 
that if you say one word I shall go straight and tell my 
friend that you told me this story, and ask if it is true.” 
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Gre Home. 


IN THE SHADOW. 


HE question now is not ‘‘ How tocure,” but ‘‘ How 

to prevent” sickness. For we have learned, 

many of us, what an immense waste of force, of time, 

and of money sickness causes, and that it is time, 

strength, and money well expended that prevents sick- 

ness entering the home. Much must yet be learned in 

every direction, but the progress made in the knowl- 

edge of sanitary and hygienic laws during the last few 
years argues well for the future generations. 

But all has not been learned that is necessary to pre- 
vent needless illness, and, judging from the reports from 
different sections ef the country, the need for practical 
study of the subject is greater outside of large towns 
and cities than in them. Diphtheria, scarlet fever, and 
measles are reaching the epidemic point in various sec- 
tions of the country, and investigation proves in every 
case that it is due to imperfect sanitary arrangements 
or entire absence of them, or to a criminal carelessness 
after the disease hss made its appearance. 

Voluntary health boards could be, and should be, or- 
ganized in every community. The law of the State, if 
enforced, protects every citizen from the ignorance or 
carelessness of his neighbor. 

It is accepted as an almost absolute law in cities that 
everybody who expects to live out his or her allotted 
time must spend the summer months, or part of them, 
in the country. But unless the ubiquitous summer 
hotel-keeper improves the sanitary arrangements in and 
about his premises, and takes an interest in his neigh- 
bor’s sanitary arrangements, he will find a rapid decrease 
in his yearly income. 

This autumn there has been a marked increase in the 
number of persons ill from malarial fevers, and in 
almost every case the disease has been contracted while 
the patient has been out of town, fondly cherishing the 
idea that a fund of health was being accumulated that 
could withstand all the demands of the winter's work 
and play upon it. 

A village was visited last summer in one of the central 
counties of New York State, where the water, coming 
from springs in the surrounding mountains, was nectar. 
The first thought would be, Surely here is the land of 
health! Life was so simple, and nature was seen in her 
primitive aspect, untouched by man’s hand. A week 
spent in rambling through the woods, following the 
trout streams, or climbing the mountains over the rough 
roads, failed to reveal a burial-place, and the thought 
came, Do these people ever die? One day a forlorn- 
looking woman of between forty and fifty—though she 
looked sixty—was met, plainly dressed in a black calico 
dress, anc with a black bonnet and veil on her head. 
The hands meekly folded at the waist and the bent 
head told of quiet submission toadeep sorrow. A little 
conversation brought out the story—six children died of 
diphtheria. Only one left, and ‘‘she ain’t no ways well 
and strong ; I don’t know, sometimes I think 1 won't 
have her long.” And a patient sigh showed familiarity 
with the thought of the future possibility. During the 
week, moonlight nights tempted to long walks; while 
sitting resting one night not far from a one-storied, un- 
painted, lonesome-looking house, the words of that old 
hymno— 

**On the other side of Jordan,” 

were heard sung in a low, sweet, broken woman's voice. 
The voice was full of tears, and the hearer’s heart 
ached to comfort the lonely singer. A few steps brought 
to view the figure of a woman sitting in a window, with 
head against the casing and eyes fastened on the heavens ; 
acandle burning in the room gave a Rembrandt effect to 
the figure, and added to the solemn effect of the singer’s 
tone. The woman was the mother who was met in the 
morning. Again on the night air came the notes of an- 
other familiar hymn— 

**]’ll goon be at home over there,’’ 
and with heart and eyes full the hearer hurried away 
from the sound of that mother’s voice. 

The next morning a visit was paid to the cottage. The 
morning was bright, the air full of oxygen, and all na- 
ture wooed the heart of every human being. Every 
window in the cottage was closed ; the thick paper shades 
were down to about three inches from the sill ; there was 
not the slightest evidence that a human being was within 
or about. A kitten running suddenly back of the house 
and the quick shutting of a door led the visitor to knock. 
The appearance of a little girl with a face hidden in the 
depths of a big sunbonnet, and a patient, sweet voice 
saying, ‘‘ There, I’m glad to see ye,” were a surprise. 
‘* Law, yes, we're to home ; we most always are.” The 
room, which was at the same time parlor, sitting-room, 
and bedroom, was positively damp and musty, produc- 
ing a chill like a sudden plunge into a cellar on a warm 
day. A walk through the house to the back door, for 
the purpose of getting the view, showed exquisite neat- 
ness, as seen in the ‘‘ dim religious light” that pervaded 
both rooms. 


The entire dooryarii was sodden with the slops that 
were thrown in any direction from the door-sill. A bank 
of refuse vegetable matter stood not far from the back 
door, partially overgrown with rank vegetation. Weeds 
were thick about the house, which was built close to the 
grourd and without a cellar. 

The mother could talk of nothing but her children 
that had been taken from her, and she was grand in her 
sublime faith, saying by every gesture, every tear, 
“Though he slay me, yet will I trust him,” “‘ The Lord 
gave, the Lord hath taken away : blessed be the name of 
the Lord.” 

You knew, you felt, that her sorrow had made her 
live literally in the shadow of the Rock ; and by not one 
word, one expression, would you try to make that 
mother see that the cloud might, yea, probably would, 
have passed and her babies have grown to sturdy sons 
and daughters if she had known the blessings given by 
air, sunshine, and intelligent care. 

She threw the burden on the Lord, and he did sustain 
her. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR COURSE OF READING. 
By AvELAIDE SKEEL, 
WHAT SIX CITIES TELL US. 


‘« Every fairly educated boy or girl ought to learn the 
history of five cities: ATHENS, RomE, VENICE, FLOR- 
ENCE, LonpoN ; that of Lonpon including, or at least 
compelling in parallel study, some knowledge of the 
history of Paris.”—[Ruskin. 

ATHENS. 

History of Art (Greek Art). Litbke. 

Primer of Greek History. Fyffe. 

Primer of Old Greek Life. Mahaffy. 


Auxiliary Readings : 
Athens—Sketches and Studies in Southern Europe. 
Symonds. , 
Maid of Athens. McCarthy. 
ROME. 
Walks in Rome. Hare. 
Roma Sotteranea. De Rossi. 
Christian Art and Symbolism. Tyrwhitt. 
Art Teaching of Primitive Church. Tyrwhitt. 
Auziliary Readings : 
Michael Angelo. Grimm. 
Raphael. Passavant. 
Marble Faun. Hawthorne. 
Signor Monaldini’s Niece. Tinker. 
St. Francis d’Assisi. Oliphant. 
VENICE. 

Stones of Venice. Ruskin. 
Travels in Italy. Taine. 
Travels in Italy. Gautier. 
Auziliary Readings : 
Little Dorrit. Dickens. 
Venetian Days. Howells. 
Foregone Conclusion. Howells. 
Life of Titian. Great Artist Series. 
Portraits of Places. James. 

FLORENCE. 
Makers of Florence. Oliphant. 
Mornings in Florence. Ruskin. 
Renaissance in Italy. Vol. III. Symonds. 
Sketches and Studies in Southern Europe (Florence 

and the Medicis). Symonds. 

Life and Times of Savonarola. Vilari. 
Art Schools of Medizxval Christendom. 
Travels in Florence. Vol. I. Taine. 








Vol. I. 


Owen. 


Auxiliary Readings : 

Romola. George Eliot. 

Agnes of Sorrento. Stowe. 
Portrait of a Lady. James. 
Shadow of Dante. Rossetti. 

Casa Guidi Windows. Browning. 
Portraits of Places. James. 


LONDON. 
Hare’s Walks in London. 
England of Dickens. 
Memorials of Canterbury. Stanley. 
Memorials of Westminister. Stanley. 
Great Hall of William Rufus. ‘‘ Harper’s Monthly.” 
Notes on England. Taine. 
Auziliary Readings : 
Judith Shakespeare. Black. 
Trumpet Major. Hardy. 
Chaplain of the Fleet. Besant. 
Henry Esmond. Thackeray. 
Our Old Home. Hawthorne. 
Peveril of the Peak. Scott. 
Henry VY. Shakespeare. 
John Bull and His Island. O’Rell. 
Stories of Cathedral Cities. Marshall. 


PARIS. 
Modern France. Guizot. 


Art of French Renaissance. Patterson. 
French Cathedrals. Winkle. 
Auxiliary Readings : 

Les Misérables. V. Hugo. 
Bell-Ringer of Notre Dame. V. Hugo. 


Two Cities. Dickens. 

Noblesse Oblige. Leisure Hour Series, 
Little Tour in France. James. 

Chaplet of Pearls. Yonge. 

Stray Pearls. Yonge. 

Madame Mohl: Her Salon and Her Friends. 
leen O'Meara. 


Kath- 








CHATS ABOUT ART. 
By Miss O. M. E. Rowe 


NINTH PAPER. 
CORREGGIO,—1494-1534. 


NTONIO ALLEGRI, known on the pages of art 

history by the name of his native town, Correggio, 

was born 1494, The story of his life is vague, and the 

busy pen of conjecture has dared to portray him as the 

victim of melancholy, avarice, and poverty. Probably 

he was a respectable, middle-class citizen, with the ne- 

cessitics and even the luxuries of life, for he used the 
most costly materials to gain beauty of color, and at his 
early death left his children a maintenance. Com- 
pared with Raphael, Titian, and others attached to the 
Papal Court, his circumstances were humble. His 
father was a clothier, and also farmed two large estates 
with Vincenzio, who married his sister. Correggio was 
endowed with delicate sensibility, a highly wrought 
nervous temperament, and unusual exaltation of feeling, 
from which we get a sure hint of his mother’s nature, 
though we only know her name, Bernadina. He early 
developed a taste for painting, which his father wisely 
foatered, doubtless placing him in Zhe studio of an uncle, 
an inferior artist. He drew well when thirteen years 
old, and studied philosophy, mathematics, optics, and 
anatomy with a famous master, Lombardi, who became 
his lifelong friend. When he was seventeen years old, 
his family, to escape the plague, fled to Mantua, which 
was full of art works, and contained many of Manteg- 
na’s finest paintings. The impressionable boy felt tae 
classic influence of this master, and from his frescos on 
the Ducal Palace gained a perception of foreshortening, 
which became a marked characteristic of his style. 
This term, so frequent in art criticism, is worth under- 
standing. To foreshorten {s to make objects painted on 
a flat surface appear at different distances from the be- 
holder. To make an arm or leg look as if it were thrust 
forward, or perhaps out of the canvas, the artist often 
really throws it backward, or doubles it up, till it fills a 
small space. He was also impressed strongly by the 
deep religious feeling and Raphaelesque style of Francia, 
whose pupil, Costa, was supposed to have been Correg- 
gio’s friend, at this formative period. His earliest pict- 
ures bear internal evidence of Leonardo’s influence, 
though there is no record of their meeting. No artist of 
Northern Italy then understood handling light and 
shade as Correggio produced it, and it seems improbable 
that even this precocious boy could have mastered the 
difficult art of chiaroscuro, and used it so skillfully, 
without contact with Leonardo. Chiaroscuro (clear- 
obscure) is another common art term. It designates a 
mistiness from which the light is gradually brightened 
into full, strong light, or deepened into shadows. Man- 
tegua, Francia, and Leonardo each had a molding in- 
fluence, but the master’s worth is due to his own nature, 
whose refined sensibility constantly expressed the joy of 
living, in a rapture half sweet, half sad, while the grace 
and buoyant movement of his figures is peculiarly his 
own. 

Without considering the disputed early works, I pass 
to'the Madonna of St. Francis, a large altar-piece in 
Dresden, which brought him one hundred ducats, 
though he was only twenty years old, Mary and Jesus, 
encircled by dim cherub faces, are seated on a sculpt- 
ured pedestal, with saints grouped around in adoration. 
While admitting its merit, the critics love to trace in it 
the three masters of whom he learned. The ‘‘ Repose 
in Egypt” (9),! now in Florence, shows greater skill, and 
marks the transition from Mantegna’s manner to his own 
individual style. In the same place is the ‘‘ Madonna 
Adoring the Child” (4), which reveals a deep religious 
sentiment that is wanting in his later works, and is a 
good example of his chiaroscuro. When his sister 
Catherine married Vincenzio, his wedding gift was a 
picture—'‘ The Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine,” a 
favorite subject of the old masters, and based upon a 
legend of great beauty. (No. 5 is from the original ; 
No. 2, from Foschi’s engraving of it.) The Louvre has 





1 The figures refer to the catalogue of the Soule Photograph 
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the original, but replicas, or copies, are in Naples and 
St. Petersburg. 

The year 1518 brought a change into Correggio’s life, 
and he went to Parma to fresco the Convent de San Paolo, 
still standing in aretired street. The antiquated palace, 
the venerable cathedral, and the baptistery look to-day 
as they did when the young artist entered the old Etrus- 
can town, for whose wealth of cattle and silk the Pope, 
German Emperor, and French King had each contended. 
This Benedictine Convent was richly endowed, and the 
Lady Abbess, Giovanna, governed with absolute power, 
quite independent of the bishop, by virtue of an ancient 
privilege. Giovanna wasa patrician of sumptuous hab- 
its and artistic tastes, and ordered a royal suite of rooms 
for her private use. She ignored the sacred purpose to 
which it was consecrated, and followed the fashion of 
the times in decorating with mythological subjects. 
Correggio gladly dropped the narrow conventionality of 
sacred subjects, and the enthusiasm of his joyous nature 
was in its element in the classic myths, for this Italian 
was a born pagan, and would have felt at home with 
the ancient Greeks. The dining-hall was a equare, 
vaulted room, poorly lighted by two small windows on 
each side of the fireplace. Over the mantel Correggio 
placed in glowing radiance the keynote of the room— 
“Diana Returning from the Chase” (Series B, 17). The 
wind catches her blue mantle as with lithe grace she 
springs into a chariot drawn by two white does. Clothed 
in glistening white, her fair, proud head crowned with 
a slender crescent, the goddess turns upon us a face 
whose immortal youth age can never dim, and whose 
calm serenity sin and sorrow can never o’ershadow. 
In her superb grace and nobility of soul we have Mar. 
garet Fuller’s feeling that ‘‘ Diana is woman’s {deal of 
beauty ; its beauty, its elegance, its spirit, its peremptory 
air, are what we like in our own sex—the Venus is only 
man’s ideal.” The vaulted ceiling is divided by gilded 
tibs into sixteen panels, joined in the center by a medal- 
lion bearing the crest of the Abbess. Between these 
ribs Oorregglo painted a rich vine-covered trellis, with 
sixteen Oval openings, in which he grouped children in 
twcs and threes (B, 18, 19) who romp with Diana’s hunt- 
ing-hcrn, or her bow and arrows, peep out in roguish 
naiveté as they pick the grape clusters, or frolic in charm- 
ing abandon. The soft, delicate tints of their beautiful 
limbs and baby faces shine out amongst the dark-green 
foliage and background of blue sky, while over all is 
a semi-transparent twilight—the fascinating effect of 
figures half veiled, half seen, which Correggio loved, 
and was the first to perfect. Below each group is a 
shell-framed lunette, in which he painted in gray small 
classical figures. Below these, on the frieze, he repre- 
sented drapery attached to consoles bearing amphora, 
goblets, and fruits. Death soon called Giovanna from 
her besutiful room, the convent was cloistered, and its 
rare art was forgotten for two hundred years. At the 
close of the eighteenth century Parma discovered its 
hidden treasures, and to-day they are accessible to all 
who visit the school of San Paolo. 

Correggio’s succes3 was henceforth assured, and the 
good gifts of fortune followed rapidly. An uncle be- 
queathed him all his property, and, the will sald, ‘‘as a 


reward for his merits and pecuniary assistance he had 


afforded in the necessities of his uncle,” a revelation of 
the master’s kind heart. He married Girolamo, who 
belonged to a good family, and brought a dowry. It is 
pleasant to believe that his girlish bride of sixteen was 
his model, and the Madonna known as La Zingarella 
(the Gypsy) is supposed to be her portrait. 

In 1520 he contracted to paint the dome of San Glo- 
vanni Evangelista at Parma, the payments of which 
extended over four years, as his work was interrupted 
by war and frequent visits to his family. Hts subject 
was the Ascension of Christ as seen in a vision by St. 
John, whom he represents over the doorway, gazing 
into the apparently illimitable space of the dome. The 
Saviour is the central figure, with the Apostles seated on 
the clouds, the Church Fathers in the semicircle below. 
He sacrificed dignity and nobility of form to his favorite 
foreshortening, but a wonderful light softened every 
shadow, enfolding each figure witb a glory all its own. 
The incense smoke of years has entirely obliterated his 
work over the altar, and of the Coronation of the Virgin 
over the choir only a fragment was saved when the 
church was enlarged. This is now in the Parma 
Library, and shows Mary with a face of exquisite beauty, 
and the head of Christ as he advances to crown her. 
At this time he lived at the monastery. The monks 
loved him, and elected him a member of the cougrega- 
tion so that he could share their alms, masses, and 
prayers. The poet Tasso was also a member. About 
this time he probably painted the ‘‘ Piet” (11) on linen 
for the monks’ side chapel. The calm of the dead 
Christ is admirable, but the faces of the women are 
actually distorted by weeping. Violent grief and deep 
agitation were foreign to him, for only the joyous side 
of his genius had been touched by the breath of the 
Renaissance. He found time to execute for the town a 
sortof guardian angel over the Eastern Gate, to welcome 
strangers, When the wal] was taken down, the fresco 





was built into a neighboring church; as the position 
required the use of steps, it was called ‘“‘ Madonna della 
Scala” (A, 25). The celebrated engraver Toschi made 
his reputation in engraving this most beautiful Ma- 
donna, whose dignity is worthy the wondrous, wide- 
eyed chiid whom she tenderly watches. 

In 1526 he brought his wife and child to Parma, and 
began his masterpiece of fresco—‘‘ The Assumption of 
the Virgin’”—in the cathedral dome. High in the 
center Christ descends to welcome his mother, who is 
much lower down, borne in triumph (A, 505) by in- 
numerable angels. Between the windows in the lower 
half of the dome are the Apostles, ‘‘ lost in wonder, love, 
and praise,” and still lower, in the pendentives, are the 
patron saints of Parma. The light that proceeds from 
Christ is diffused over the whole—a vast, surging scene 
of angelic hosts in a pious ecstasy of adoration. The 
tichness and boundlessness give a superb effect. So 
violent and masterly is the foreshortening, showing only 
the lower limbs as they would really appear far aloft to 
a beholder below, that Correggio received the cutting 
criticism, ‘‘ You have given us a hash of frogs.” The 
Patmese were so dissatisfied with this novel treatment 
that they were planning to efface it in 1534. Fortu- 
nately for the world, Titian saw it, and said, ‘‘ If you had 
filled the dome with gold, you would not have paid what 
it is worth.” He exclaimed, in admiration, ‘‘ Were I not 
Titian I should wish to be Correggio !” 

Meanwhile the master found time for easel pictures, 
but the dates are not easily fixed. In the ‘‘ Madonna of 
St. Sebastian” (8), nowin Dresden, the Virgin and Child 
are very lovely ; St. Sebastian is wounded and bound ; 
St. Geminianus wears a bishop’s robe , St. Roch is dyiag 
of the plague, contracted while nursing the poor; and 
the cherub astride the cloud caused the satirical name of 
‘riding school.” The ‘‘ Madonna della Scodella” (1) 
was so called from the bowlin Mary’s hand. Cherubs 
bend the palm for Joseph to gather dates, as the legend 
says. A companion to this in Parma is ‘ Il Giorno” 
(the Day), or the ‘‘ Madonna of St. Jerome ” (2) so named 
from the saint on the left. A red drapery drawn aside 
shows a quiet landseap2. The Virgin holds Jesus, a 
merry, lovable bit of tnfantile sweetness, but not divine, 
who nestles his hand in the luxuriant hair of Mary 
Magdalene, who is called the most perfect of Correggio’s 
beautiful women. Ruskin says he painted her hair with 
the color he used for golden clouds. Incontrast to this 
is the ‘‘ Adoration of the Shepherds ” (17) or ‘‘ La Notte” 
(the Night), probably the best-known work cf Correggio, 
and the finestexample of his chiarosuro. The light that 
transfigures the mother and illumines the angels above 
radiates from the child. In sharp contrast to their 
delicate beauty are the rough shepherds, travel-stained 
and awe-struck. 

The ‘Reading Magdalene,” now in Dresden, is ex- 
quisitely painted on copper, enriched by a wash of gold, 
and {is only 15 by 20inchesin size. She is reading in a deep 
forest, and her blue drapery enhances the rare tints of 
her flesh as she lies on the ground, upon which trails her 
wealth of superb golden hair. The Dukes of Modena 
always carried this treasure whentraveling. It now has 
a plain frame, for it was once stolen for its original 
frame of gold set with jewels. 

Space forbids any mention of his later works, which 
were largely mythological, sometimes degenerating into 
sensuousness. He died of a fever when only forty years 
old, and the world knows no authentic portrait of this 
master. Ruskin says, ‘In looking at his children 
[A, 26; B, 183] one feels like being happy and glad 
with them.” 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


(The Editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column, Anonymous communt- 
cations cannot be noticed | 





Some time agoI noticed in your column a request fora 
recipe for “‘ burnt custard,’’ if there was such a thing. I 
neglected writing, as I thought some of the other subscrib 
ers would send a recipe ; but as'no one has, and the custard 
seems somewhat unknown, I will send my recipe, which 
was given me several years ago by a friend who said she 
had never seen it outside of her husband’s family, where it 
was a favorite : 

BuRNED CusTARD.—One pound coarse brown sugar put 
in your custard pan, placed on top the stove, and stirred 
constantly until brown as caramel, no matter if it does stick 
tothe pan. Have four eggs and a pint of milk beaten to- 
gether, and when the sugar is brown pour the mixture on the 
sugar in the same pan in which it was browned, and place 
immediately in the oven. Bake until setor tirm. Let it 
cool, and slip from the pan into a deep dish, when you will 
have a fine, creamy baked custard, molded almost as firm 
as blanc mange, surrounded by a rich brown sauce. 

In return, I would like to ask if any of your readers know 
anything about ‘‘ baked milk,’’ or any way by which milk by 
itself may be rendered more palatable to one who suffers 
greatly with stomachie trouble, and who is obliged often for 
weeks at a time to confine herself to a diet of scalded milk, 
Somewhere I had read of milk being placed in a jar or coy- 
ered vessel in the oven, and baked slowly several hours, 
and being an agreeable change for an invalid, as well as 
very digestible, L. D. M. 





=I = 


Would you please advise me as to what course I should pursue 
in music? I have a talent for both singing and playing, and want 
to study whichever will be more profitable financially. Would 
it be more expensive to have my voice cultivated than to learn 
the plano? Could you recommend a good vocal teacher by 
whom I could have my voice cultivated? Please answer throngh 
your valuable paper, and kindly oblige C. H. L. 

It is very expensive, both in time and money, to geta 
gocd musical education. There is agreat deal to be learned 
which belongs to both an instrumental and a vocal per 
former. If you havea good music teacher now, who can 
advise you, or, better yet, if you could go to some acknowl- 
edged artist, either on the piano or in singing, and present 
your case, you would better do so immediately. A great 
many young people waste time in acquiring a superficial 


and useless knowledge of music. We do not know that | 


one is more remunerative than the other, although perhaps 
a good singer has a little advantage. There are in most 
large cities now conservatories of music, woere you could 
receive advice, and, if you desired it, instruction at a very 
moderate cost. 

Can you through your paper inform me who was the author of 
the following hymn, and in what collection it is to be found ? 
It was a favorite of my mother—a granddaughter of President 
Timothy Dwight —and I[ have searched for it in all the numerous 
books at my command. It is so very beautiful that it is a pity 
it should not be so printed as to be generally known. 


Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
Arouse thee and awake ! 
Take back thy long-lost diadem, 
Thy regal vestments take ; 
For on the mountain-top I see 
The Branch of Jesse's vine ; 
His very glance is majesty, 
His very form divine. 
That eye from which the heavens flee 
Is gently fixed on thine ;} 
And from afar he calls to thee, 
** Arise aud shine.” 


No more he wears upon his brow 
The thorny wreath of shame ; 

His judgment robes are on Him now, 
And Vengeance is his name. 

A cup in his right hand is borne, 
Of strong but bitter wine ; 

His foes shall drink it—he hath sworn 
His enemies and thine. 

But he esples the vesture torn, 

Thy widow’s weeds for ages worn ; 
And, lo! he makes a sign : 

** Lion, my spouse, n> longer mourn— 
Arise and shine.” 


** But wherewithal shall I arise? 
For I am weak and poor.” 
Responsive thunder shakes the skies. 
** Is not My promise sure? 
Did I not once to vengeance bow, 
And died to make thee mine? 
And canst thou, dar’st thou, ask me how 
Thou shalt arise and shine? 
Hast thou not strength to pay thy vow? 
Thy Saviour's strength is thine. 
In My own name I bid thee now 
Arise and shine.” 
This is hastily written, and may need some typographica 
corrections, but I think the words are correct. J.C. L. 


In reading, these words often occur: *“* Conversationalist,”’ 
“* Congregationalist,”’ ‘‘ Agriculturist..".. Why should ¢/ be in- 
serted in the first two and left out of the last? Swusscriper. 

There seems to be a reason for the difference between the 
second and third. A Congregationalist is one who accepts 
Congregational ideas; an agriculturist is one versed in 
agriculture;in the one case the word is formed from the 
adjective Congregational; in the other, from the noun 
agriculture. The word conversationalist is no more proper 
than conversationist, and the added syilable is a disadvan 
tage. The question why it is ever used must be referred to 
the architects of the English language. 


Can any reader give me the name of the piece in which the 
fo lowing words occur, or inform me where the music and words 
can be obtained$ The piece was heard a few years before ths 
war: 

‘**T love to kneel on the green turf there, 
Afar from the scenes of my daily care, 
And breathe to my Saviour my evening prayer 
O’er my mother’s grave : 
Through that bending willow 
O’er my mother’s grave.” 


Am quite desirous of obtaining the old song. 


A. M. S. 





Even a soft silk handkerchlef will scratch the surface of 
fine glass if it be used to remove the dust which has accu- 
mulated upon it. All that can be blown off should be 
removed in that way, and then a litt!e alcohol applied with 
a very soft clean cloth will complete the cleansing. 

It is said that the cup of after-dinner coffee, which is so 
commonly enjoyed, produces a good effect upon the diges- 
tion of a strong, ‘‘robust’’ eater, while persons of weak 
digestion or small appetite suffer from its use. Both tea 
and coffee exercise a retarding effect upon digestion unless 
they are extremely weak. 





Can you inform me of the author of “In Trust; or, Dr. 
Bertrand’s Household,” with the following dedication: ‘In 
memory of dreams long cherished, in memory of p!easant walks 
and talks, and years of truest affection, I dedicate this book to 


my brother and sister.’ No name is attached, not evea of pub 
lisher. Mrs. C, F. T 


Books, magazines, and papers for the use of the craw o1 
the United States steamer ‘‘ Brooklyn”’ will be gladly seu 
for by the chaplaio, the Rev. J. D. Benglass, if address of 
those having ,reading matter is cent to bim, 
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Our Younc FKotks. 
TO A BELATED DANDELION. 


By DEWitr C. Lockwoob. 


7 OU poor little fellow, 
7, So tender and yellow, 
Why don’t you remember 
That May, not November, 
Is your time to wake up 
And life’s burdens take up ? 


Your cronies, the lily 

And daffadowndiliy, 

The violet and harebell, 

Have all bidden farewell ; 

And too numerous for mention 
Ave some, like the gentian, 
Which, late in their blooming, 
Are yet not presuming, 

But, with excellent reason, 
Have retired for the season. 


Now where will you go 

When the north winds blow, 
And the rain and the sleet 
Drive mad through the street ? 
Come, acrid, medicinal 
Taraxacum officinal, 

I’ve done with my rhyme, 

But while there is time 

Pray heed what I’ve said 

And “tuck under” your head. 


‘LA DUCHESSINA.” 
By Mary E. VANDYNE. 
II 


NE evening, long after sundown, a party of armed 
men appeared at the monastery gate ; Lillian was 
given into their charge. Why were they taking her 
away, and where? Oh, how friendless and alone she 
was—she who once was the pet of a loving household ! 
But then she was only a simple little American girl ; 
now she was noble and rich. Oh, what a mockery it 
all seemed ! 

Guarded on each side py her rude conductors, she was 
led across the whole width of the city. Oh, the horrors 
of that walk! On the way they were jostled by rough 
men and intoxicated women. The streets and the tav- 
erns were filled with lawless creatures jesting at the hor- 
rors of the time. The plague was still raging, and carts 
filled with the dead met them. Rude songs broke in on 
the silence of the night, and were accompanied by the 
solemn tolling of the death bell. 

From one square to another on they passed, until the 
great wall of another monastery frowned above them. 
A tiny gate opened, a garden path was traversed, then & 
great door swurg on its hinges, and Lillian was among 
the Murate. 

This seems a simple word, but to the inmates of that 
gloomy pile it had a deep meaning. Murate means, 
when translated into English, ‘‘ walledin.” Each sister 
of the Murate entered that gloomy structure, not through 
an open door, but through a hole broken in the wall. 
As’she passes, masons stand ready, the wall is repaired, 
and, thus “‘ walled in,” the poor nun is separated from 
the world forever. 

Oh, how weary were the days and hours Lillian passed 
here ! Lessons in spelling and problems in arithmetic, she 
learned, are not confined to children of any class or race. 
The nuns were responsible for the Duchessina’s educa- 
tion. 

In the morning came long prayers, litanies to be chant- 
ed, and a catechism to be learned. There were hours and 
hours that must be spent over an embroidery frame be- 
fore the awkward fingers could make the right stitches. 
What a trouble it was to learn to write that neat slant- 
ing hand in which alone one so high and noble as 
Villustrissima Duchessina could indite her correspond- 
ence! What were the tasks Miss Evans used to set her 
compared with these ? and there was always Sister Annie 
to help her, and Jack, who knew so many things, if he 
was cross sometimes. 

Ah, the misery of those long, long days! The worst 
of all was the backboard. Miss Evans had no such in- 
strument of torture as this; but the nuns told her it 
must be worn. Only by strapping those little shoulders 
back and keeping the head upright could that noble car- 
riage be acquired which was so necessary in one of such 
exalted station. 

Poor Lillian! The loneliness, the confinement, the 
strange surroundings, the unfamiliar people ! 

Sometimes, in sheer despair, Lillian would gather the 
sisters about her, and beg them to listen to her story of 
America, of her home there, of papaand mammse. They 
would only shake their heads sadly ; not one word could 
they understand. 

There was one of the Murate, Sister Giustina Nicco- 
lini,,who was very kind to Lillian. Often she would 











lay her head on the nun’s breast and there sob her heart 
out. 

‘* Sorella mia, why do the people hate me so ?” 

‘* Because they connect you with the sorrows of their 
country. Even now the armies of his Holiness, Pope 
Clement, are at the gates. He is your kinsman, and 
should his soldiers enter the city its liberties would be 
laid in the dust.” 

** And for that they hate me ?” 

“Yes. ‘The sins of the fathers are visited on the 
children.’ ” 

One day, as they were talking thus, news came to the 
monastery that the Duchessina’s enemies were more than 
busy. Inthe great council held by the representatives 
of the people one had demanded that the hated child 
should be exposed upon the city walls, where her slight 
frame might be battered into fragments by the artillery 
of the besieging army. 

Ah, what kours these were for Lillian ! 

As yet she had not worn the habit of the nuns. She 
still dons her rich brocades and silks and damasks, for 
is she not the Duchessina ? 

But one day four men appear at the monastery gate. 
They demand that she shall be delivered to them. Lill- 
ian hears their words. Wildly she runs to Sister Gius- 
tina’s cell. Seizing a habit worn by the nun, she hastily 
exchanges her rich robe for the sister’s somber garb. 
Then, catching up a pair of shears, she clips from her 
head the flowing masses of dark hair. 

With one glance at the mirror the frightened child 
runs to where the nuns are sitting. Throwing herself 
at their feet, she cries out, ‘‘ Holy Mothers, I am yours !” 
Then, with prayers and tears, she beseeches those about 
her not to let her, a poor nun, ‘‘ be torn from the shelter 
of the monastery.” 


Lillian rubs her eyes. Was it all a dream, those dresad- 
ful convent days, those dull lessons in the catechism, 
that terrible backboard, that w‘ld scene when, torn from 
the embraces of the nuns, she is borne across the city, 
only to find herself once more under the quiet roof of 
Santa Lucia ? 

Since then she has been at Rome. She has seen the 
wonders of the Carnival ; she has attended fétes on the 
Campagna ; she has sailed in barges on the Tiber and 
attended feasts where the dishes were gold and the 
courses numbered half a hundred to a meal. 

But with it all she is a very wretched little girl. Oh, 
for the old home days before this terrible transformation 
took place—for one romp with Jack, one good-night 
kiss from mamma ! 

Once more she isin the palace on the Via Larga. 
Again her costume is of embroidered gold ; jewels glis- 
ten on her breast and in her hair. Giulietta is here, too. 

“Tell me, Giulletta, what is it that has happened ? 
Why am I here again? Did they not tell me that the 
people had possession of our palaces and that my life 
was not safe ?” 

““They told you rightly, Duchessina. But the good 
times have come again. The stupid populace has its 
ceserts. Your great kinsman, Alessandro, rules, and 
all is well again.” 

“ How canst thou speak so, Giulietta? Naught will 
ever be well again until Iam home again in America. 
“‘Oh, papa! I want papa!” and again the teardrops 
began to fall upon the glistening folds of damask. 

““What is the matter with with you, Duchessina ? 
These are the old attacks of which we fancied the sis- 
ters of the Murate had cured you. What is the strange 
word you use—America ? I remember oneof Pasquale, 
Arminia’s brother—they are from Spain, and he hears 
much news at the capital, he told us of a sea-going man, 
a marinaro, who sailed far away in a great ship and found 
a strange land. There was one who went after—named 
Americus, they say—who gave his name to the land.” 

“Ob, Giulietta! Don’t you know anything of Chris- 
topher Columbus and Americus Vespucci, and how 
King and Queen Isabella—” 

‘** Hush, hush! They have forbidden me to speak 
with you when you have these wild spells. They say 
the people will think that the last member of your glori- 
ous house is mad. Think rather of the gay times you 
have had—of the last festa, where you danced the mo- 
resche’ so well. Dost remember your last prank when 
the fair-haired German maiden, Marguerite of Valois, was 
here—how Messer Giorgio left his portrait of you on the 
easel, and how you merry maids took paint-brush and 
daubed the picture all with black ? Did not the painter 
say, ‘ And if I had not run off down the stairs as fast as 
my legs would carry me, judging by the beginning they 
had made, they would have served the painter as they 
did the picture’? ’’ 

Lillian smiled—a forlorn littie smile! ‘‘ We did make 
merry with the picture. But I was so tired. Messer 
Giorgio worked so slowly that I feared he would never 
have my face on canvas.” 





? Morrish or “ morris ” dances, popular among the aristocracy 
of Italy in the sixteenth century. 

2 Vasari tells this story in his life of the painter Carlo Guas- 
coni, 





“ And think of the good times that followed! Think 
of the banquets and the revels! Think of the feast 
within the garden, where fifty of the fairest maidens of 
the city were present, and you were its queen! Think 
of the triumphal arches, near a hundred feet in height, 
bearing mottoes, the letters of which were four feet 
high! Think of the pageant all in your honor and that 
of the maid of Valois! How you watched it from the 
Loggia, which was decked with banners until it shone 
brighter than any rainbow !” 

“It was very splendid, Giulietta, but it was all so 
lonely. Oh! you do not know what it is for a little 
girl to be all alone, to have no one to love her—only 
nuns to give her long lessons, rude men to carry her 
from place to place, and servants to wait upon her. 
Oh ! for the old, old days with Sister Annie and the baby 
and mamma !” 

‘* Wait awhile, Duchessina. There is something else 
coming in your life.” 

‘* What is it? Tell me, Giulietta. 
nice ?” 

Lillian’s heart beat quickly. Could it be that some 
great change was coming? that in some way she was 
going to escape from this strange land, these unfamiliar 
people, this life so full of grandeur and—unhappiness ? 

“La Duchessina {fs about to be—married !” Marriage 
was a very important event even in the eyes of this 
Italian maiden. 

Lillian shrieked. 

** Married, Giulletta! Married / / Why, I ama little 
girl—nothing but a little girl. Why, I am only thir- 
teen.” 

‘* That is quite old enough.” 

“Why, Glulietta! How can you talk so? It is 
dreadful, quite dreadful, to be married—before one is 
very, very old. I have a sister at home, and she is 
twenty, yet mamma says she is too young to be mar- 
ried. Oh! Gtulietta, Giulietta, childien never get mar- 
ried—or only in play. Two of my dolls got married at 
home ; and, oh! I had a dreadful time! I had to get 
all the truusseau, and there was a wedding breakfast, 
and all the dolls in the neighborhood came. Sister 
Annie played for them to dance, and—and—” 

The recollection was too much. Lillian could go no 
further. The pearly shower began to fall again. 

‘‘Ah, but there will be such a wedding! Such a 
trousseau, and, oh! such a festa! And when it is over, 
the Duchessina will be—a Priacess The whole world 
is busy, even now, making ready. The wonders are on 
every tongue. The King and Queen of France and all 
the Princes will come. There will be ten galleys and 
eighteen French sail to bring them. Your great kins- 
man, his Holiness, will receive them in his grandest 
robes. There will be three hundred cannon fired, and 
music from haut-boys and clarions and trumpets. The 
Duchessina will ride on a palfrey, and behind her will 
come six other horses all covered with brocades; she 
will be dressed in white satin, with a royal mantle of 
gold spangled with go!d and precious stones, and her 
corsage will be ermine filled with pearls and diamonds. 
Ah ! but it will be splendid, and all the people will eat 
cakes, and drink wine, and be happy!” Gliulietta 
clapped her little hands in delight. 

“But, Giulietta, I must be married to—to—some- 
boily !” 

“‘Ah, yes! There was much talk, and many offers 
came, from princes and nobles in all lands.’ But his 
Holiness has decided. The bridegroom will be Prince 
Henry Second of France.” 


Is it something 


What was it? Some one had opened the library door. 
Lillian sprang forward. 

“Oh, mamma, mamma, mamma! Have I really, 
really got you again ?” 

“You bave never lost me, my child,” mamma smiled. 
“It is rather your dessert that you have missed. Think 
of it! Purcell’s very nicest Neapolitan créme.” 

‘**Oh, mamma! Never, never, never say Neapolitan 
créme to me again. It means Naples, you known. That 
is whence came those horrible things we had on our 
table at Rome. Think of it, mamma. Nightingales’ 
tongues, pomegranates, and wine from Capri in goblets 
of gold !” 

“* My dear child, what is the matter with you ?” 

“It is so, mamma; it is true, indeed it is. I was 
there, mamma. I saw it all, and I did it all. Only 
think! I lived in a palace and in a convent, and in a 
palace again. The nuns taught me to embroider; and, 
oh ! that dreadful catechism! And, mamma, only just 
think ! I was the ‘ Little Duchess,’ and I was going to 
be married ; and then I should have been a princess, 
and then, by and by, the Queen of France.” 

By this time mamma \s thoroughly alarmed. Lill/an 
may have brain fever. If not, what is the matter ? 

But finally the whole story comes out. Nursemaid 
Mary had left Miss Lillian “only fur a minit, sure, 
mum, the whiles I did up me Sunday cap.” A funny 





? History tells us that the marriage was arranged by Pope 
Clement solely with a view of furthering his own ambitious 
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little old woman, calling herself ‘‘ Experience,” had 
come down from the bookshelves, and Lillian had con- 
fided to her that she wished to get away from books 
and lessons and all troublesome things, and to live some 
where where she would be a very great personage, where 
she could wear silk and satin and jewels every day, 
where there would be no Miss Evans to set her tasks, no 
mamma to notice her soiled aprons, no brother Jack to 
pull her bair. The little old woman had undertaken to 
accomplish all this, with the results just related. 

«And, Lillian, where did you say the palace was ?” 

‘In the Via Larga.” 

‘* And who was the artist whose picture you ruined ?” 

‘* Messer Giorgio.” 

‘* And you were called ‘ Duchessina,’ you were taken 
to Rome by Pope Clement, and a marriage was arranged 
for you with Prince Henry Second of France ? My pet,” 
said papa, taking a book from the library shelves, ‘‘ I 
think you must have been—Catherine di Medici.” 

‘‘Oh-h !” gasps mamma, clasping her darling to her 
breast. 

The caress is returned. 

‘* Mamma, I wouldn't be a really, truly princess—not 
for all the world.” 

‘* Not that one—not that one,” echoes mamma. 


The other day Lillian was found reading French his 
tory. She had just come to the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew when she threw down the book, exclaiming, 
««] would never have been so wicked—never, never /” 

But nobody seemed to know what she meant. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 


ERHAPS you read in last week’s paper something 
P about the 10X1—10 Clubs. If there is one of you 
who does not know about these clubs, it is quite time 
you did. They started in a curious way, and I am 
sure one of you can tell the cousins about that. They 
have a beautiful motto, or rather a series of four beau- 
tiful mottoes, and they are all trying to make the world 
better and happier. There is one very simple rule they 
think will entirely change society, so that all evil will be 
driven out from it and disappear, and nothing but good 
remain. That one rule is unselfish living. Boys and 
girls are generally very fond of clubs. Not long ago I 
heard of a club composed of two. It was very active, 
and had accomplished a great deal. But that wasa club 
for mutual improvement, and the 10X1—10 Clubs are 
not st all for mutual improvement ; they do not propose 
to think of themselves, even to make themselves better, 
so far as their club work is concerned, but each one is 
to do some kind, helpful work each day for some one 
else. 

The club of two was composed of a little girl and a 
little boy, and I think they were neither of them over 
nine years old. If I should tell you their names it might 
let a secret Gut which was confided to me. But they wore 
avery pretty badge. I will give you the letters on their 
badge, and see if you can guess what they stood for. 
Upon a piece of ribbon were the letters R. M. C. arranged 
in avery pretty monogram. The ribboned badge was fas- 
tened to the little girl’s dress by a pin which was in the 
form of a small ax. This Club was very busy collecting 
‘*specimens,” mostly I think of stone, but perhaps they 
had as many curiosities of other kinds. There are a 
great many such clubs, and they are very pleasant and 
often very useful, and belonging to one or more of them 
would not prevent your belonging to a 10X1—10 Club, 
as I hope we shall find a large number of you do. 

A friend has sent me an account of another sort of club. 
It is called ‘‘The Children’s Twenty Minutes Society,” 
and wasstarted a few years ago for the purpose of inter- 
esting children in missionary work. There are four 
rules in this Society, which are these : 

I. To say a prayer daily for the Society. 

Il. To work twenty minutes a week, making articles 
to provide gifts for Christmas trees in mission schools. 

III. To contribute ten cents a year to the purposes of 
the Society. 

1V. To give one book a year, not necessarily new. 

The rules are the same for boys as for girls, but in- 
stead of making articles for presents, they can earn 
money to expend themselves for Christmas gifts, or, bet- 
ter still, can send the money to the person in charge of 
the Society to spend for them. 

Perhaps you know about this Society, too, and what 
its badge is, and how they manage the work, how many 
boxes they have sent away, and about the little paper 
called ‘‘ The Christian Soldier,” which affords communt- 
cation for the different members. When I was young, 
children had not such helps in Christian living as these; 
they were not permitted to do so much work outside 
their homes as they do now, and I often look back upon 
my own childhood with a sort of pity. But, after all, per- 
haps it is not so much better now, for with all your ad- 
vantages come some very great dangers. It is easy for 
pride and jealousy and other very naughty feelings to 





creep into a society or a club and spoil a very nice girl 
or boy. Tobe a simple, humble, earnest Christian is 
harder in active life than ina secluded one, but it is 
only by having humble Christian living in the midst of 
the busy world that the world will be made better. A 
yeast cake carefully folded up in a paper in the pantry will 
have a great deal easier time than if it is put into the pan 
of dough, but the dough won’t be made light while the 
yeast is shut up in its safe wrappings. 





Sa.em, September 27, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


I received your letter, It was very kind of you to think of us 
when you have so many others to think of. We do, indeed, 
have many sad and lonely days, but we are trying to live so that 
we will meet the dear ones in the heavenly home. Mamma says 
she does not think she has ever seen the poems you speak of, 
and would be very glad to get them. I have been very busy all 
vacation helping mamma and papa, and now school has com- 
menced. Eva does not go, as she has the headache so much 
mamma thinks she had better not goto school. I cannot an- 
swer the questions about the robins; though there are a great 
may here, they do not build near our house. You did not men- 
tion the little Phebe bird when you wrote of the birds. I think 
it says “Phebe” real plain, and, oh! so sweet. My brother 
Charlie had a collection of birds’ eggs; he had forty-two differ- 
ent kinds. Your loving niece, Epira A. 


I have sent the poems to you. A little girl ought 
not to have headaches ; it is bad enough for us older 
and tired people to have them. I hope your mamma 
will find the cause of Eva’s headaches and have it 
removed. Sometimes there is a difficulty with the eyes. 
A young friend of mine, who has suffered very much 
with headaches, has lately discovered that the whole 
trouble has probably come from a defect in her eyes—a 
defect which can easily be remedied by glasses. It is 
very curious that it should have been only lately dis- 
covered how unlike a person’s eyes may be. That is, 
one eye is more near-sighted than the other eye, or one 
is more far-sighted, as they say, than the other eye, or 
there is some pecullarity in one eye which does not 
exist in the other, and the effort to see with these two 
syes that do not agree causes a strain which produces 
headache. So that it is quite worth while for one who 
suffers from headache, and cannot discover any other 
reason for it, to have the eyes examined by a skillful 
oculist. 


WeymovrTs, Mass., October 28, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


My seeds you sent me were real nice. My bachelors’-buttons 
are blooming still, and my marigolds too. I have had a long va- 
cation since I wrote a letterto you. I goto public school now. 
This summer when I had a vacation I went up in the country to 
my grandpa’s. My cousins were there, too. We tramped hay, 
picked blueberries and blackberries, and played in the barn, and 
bad tea parties under the trees, and dolls and croquet. My 
two cousins and I dressed some dolls for the heathens, but we 
played so much of the time that we did not get the things 
finished till we came home. 

I was ten the sixteenth of September. I had for presents a 
doill’s hammock, a bottle of cologne, a knife, a purse, a game of 
authors, and two boxes of paper. I am reading “‘ Little Women” 
and “ Little Men.’’ The Sunday-school children have little;books 
to write the text down in every Sunday. I have not been absent 
from Sunday-school since the first Sundayin the year. The 
scholar that is not absent one Sunday during the year has a 
present at the end of the year. We hada harvest concert last 
Sunday night in the church. Iam going up to Milford, N. H., 
Thanksgiving, to see my aunt. A little while ago we had a holi- 
day at my school, and mamma took me out to Lawrence to see 
my cousins. I hada nicetime with them. One Saturday mam- 
ma took me down to Nantasket Beach, and from there we went 
to Boston on a steamboat. Mamma got a doll’s waterproof and 
some sealing-wax for me. I study reading, arithmetic, language, 
spelling, and geography, and we have writing and drawing too. 
I thank you very much for my seeds. I have enjoyed them 
ever so much. I have given away ever so many little bouquets. 

Your loving niece, Mangere P, F. 


I am afraid that, since you wrote, the bachelors’-but- 
tons have been nipped by the frost; but perhaps not, 
for they are brave little blossoms, and bear a great deal 
of hardship. I picked quite a bunch of roses on the 
last day of October, and by covering our bed at night 
we hope the buds which are still unopened may give 
us blossoms in a few days; and that for a northern 
climate I think is doing pretty well. Sweet alyssum is 
as full and as sweet as ever, and [ take great pleasure in 
picking it, although it does require some patience. I 
have heard a great deal about Nantasket Beach, and 
have had several friends go there. I think it must be a 
very pleasant place for the summer. Are there rocks 
on the beach? I likea seashore where the waves beat 
up against rocks rather better than I do where there is 
only sand. Your plan for keeping the text of the ser- 
mon is a very good one, and I should think would help 
you to remember the sermon. 


These bright autumn days are grand for out-of-door 
sport. After school a brisk run in the fine clear air will 
blow the ‘‘ cobwebs out of your brain” and put fresh 
color in your cheeks. I don’t want you to grow dull 
and stupid over your books, for you will not make any 
real headway in your studies unless you are in ‘‘ good 
spirits,” and plenty of sunshine and pure air are needed 
for that. But the long evenings are coming when you 
must come into the house early, and then comes the best 
time in all the year, for father, mother, and the children 
draw together sround the silting-room table, and, with 





reading and sewing and games, bring the day toa happy 
end. A few good puzzles sometimes interest all together, 
and I propose that we revive our puzzle department. 
What do you say ? Do enough of you care about it to 
send me good enigmas, riddles, etc., and answers to 
such as are published ? This week I have something 
which will interest you, I am sure, and {t will give you 
some work to do, too. As alittle incentive, I shall offer 
three prizes to those who best succeed in picking to 
pieces the queer creature our magician has put together 
for us. Now pay attention to the conditions. The an- 
swers must be in my hands before December 15. They 
must be distinctly and neatly written ; and for the best 
set of answers we will give either one year’s subscription 
to The Christian Union or a three-dollar book ; for the 
second best set of answers, eight months’ subscription or 
a two-dollar book ; for the third best set, four months’ 
subscription or a one-dollar book. 


Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


PRIZE PUZZLE. 
THE HISTORICAL MAN. 


By A. R. WELI1s. 
There lived a magician in Beloochistan ; 


Said he, ‘‘ I will make a Historical Man.” 


So he traveled afar, and he dug and he matched, 
He restored with his magic, and tinkered and patched 


With crucible, caldron, saw, scissors, and spade ; 
And this is the way that the creature was made : 


He seized on the square, unmistakable chin 
Of the man who was first in, first in, and first in. 


The lips were that traitor’s sent justly to dwell, 
As Dante relates, in the deepest of hell. 


Above, the long nose of a musician he set, 
That struck the piano and won him a bet. 


A king’s eye he placed on one side of the head ; 
With an arrow stuck in it the king was found dead 


Its mate was that giant’s of mythical story 
Which blazed from his forehead alone in its glory. 


One ear was that captain’s in revenge for whose pain 
Great Britain was forced to declare war on Spain. 


And the other thet ear once cut off in wrath, 
But restored by a miracle free from all scath. 


A part of the hair was the long locks of him 
Who was caught by the oak tree of Ephraim. 


But seven locks once were that hero’s so funny 
Whe invented the riddle of the lion and honey. 


And he added the forehead of the giant of old 
Which was struck with a stone by a man of the fold. 


And the tongue was that Greek’s who discovered of yore, 
Not sermons, but speech, in the stones of the shore 


In the head went,the brain of that!frenchman renowned 
The heaviest ever anatomist found. 


And the neck was once seen, topped by no head ai all, 
Outside of the Banqueting House at Whitehall. 


The body was that of the man who once cried, 
‘* Make way for Liberty !” made it, and died. 


On oue side was a beautiful arm whereon lay 
A deadly asp sprung from a fatal bouquet. 


And queerly attached was that vile actor’s hand 
That once pulled a trigger and saddened a land. 


On the other side hung the arm, wrinkled and old. 
That shook out a flag once, as Whittier told. 


And its hand was the man’s whose signature free 
** King George might decipher from over the sea.”’ 


One leg was a wooden one, silver strips round it ; 
In the grave of old “* Hardkoppig Piet ’’ he found it. 


The other a Norman once kissed in a pet, 
And managed its owner—a king—to upset. 


Within the body so sturdy were pent 
The lungs of the “Old Man Eloquent.” 


Below lies the heart that Sir James the Good 
Toward Palestine carried as far as he could. 


And to fill up the body there went in all pat 
The stomach immense of that king called the Fat 


What flesh there was lacking the wizard supplied 
From that Maid who at Rouen was tortured and died 


And for all missing bones very handsomely served 
The poet's, by blessing and cursing preserved. 


And how was this creature historical dressed ? 
In garments quite motley, it must be confessed. 


On his head was that thousand-year-old iron vrown, 
Worn by two monarchs of mighty renown 


In its robe a score of rents had been made 
By the daggers that round Pompey’s sta.ue played, 


But gayly a mantle was over it thrown 
That the foot of a queen had once trodden upon. 


On the leg that was flesh an unfortunate boot, 
That once carried dispatches, completed the suit. 


He placed the Historical Man on that throne , 
Which Count Robert of Paris intruded upon. 


He is sitting there still—my informant so states- 
With a quite complex air, and a mouth full ef dates, 
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TRUE AND FALSE PIETY.’ 


By LyMAn ABBOTT. 


HE reign of good King Hezekiah was in troubled 
times, The Assyrian power was that of a wild 
beast, ravaging and destroying. Thecruelty of its con- 
quering hordes, razing captured cities to the ground, 
delivering men and women into captivity, expatriating 
not merely individuals but whole communities, and flay- 
ing prisoners alive in the mere luxury of wanton cruelty, 
surpasses credence. The cruelest of all wild beasts 
isman. Judah stoodin the midst of wars which raged 
about her, like a rock in the heart of a stormy sea. Her 
sbrewd politicians were clamorous that she should make 
alliance with Egypt, whose crafty policy it was to stir 
up insurrection against the Assyrian power in her varli- 
ous tributary provinces, and thus, by keeping the As- 
syrian armies perpetually employed, escape herself their 
invasions. Every province which accepted Egypt’s prof 
fered alliance was deserted when attacked by the Assyr- 
ian hosts. Hezekiah, following the counsels of Isafah, 
maintained at once neutrality and independence, and 
thus avoided provoking a foe with which she would have 
been, in her own might, utterly powerless to cope. Once, 
in spite of her pacific policy and her prucence, she was 
threatened by the hosts of Sennacherib. The destruc- 
tion of a large part of his army by a sudden and extra- 
ordinary pestilence, in answer to a prayer of Hezekiah, 
saved Judah. The prayer itself, recorded in the nine 
teenth chapter of 2 Kings, is one of the finest illustra- 
tions which even Scripture affords of a truly devout and 
trusting spirit in an hour of great trial. The shadow of 
this impending calamity had scarcely passed away 
when another shadow fell upon the nation and upon the 
heart of the king. He was stricken witk an apparent.y 
mortal illness, end when Isafah was summoned to the 
king’s chamber he could bring no word of comfort, but 
only the awful message, ‘‘ Set thy house in order ; for 
thou shall die, and not live.” Theancient Hebrew had no 
such hope as cheers and sustains the Christian; but in 
addition to the personal dread of dying and going tothe 
shadowy abode of the departed in the under-world—a 
dread which characterized all the ancients, whether He- 
brew or pagan—Hezekiah experienced additional! fear for 
his country ; for he had no heir to the throne, and the 
reformation which he had inaugurated in the nation 
must have seemed to be, as, indeed, humanly speaking 
it was, largely dependent on his personal presence. He 
besought a suspension of the death sentence which had 
been pronounced. The prayer was scarcely uttered 
before it was answered. Isaiah had not gotten out of the 
palace before the word of the Lord bade him return and 
carry to the king the promise of an added fifteen years 
The usual Eastern remedy of a poultice of figs was ap 
plied to the carbuncle which wss the immediate occa- 
sion of apprehension, and Hezekiah’s still faltering faith 
was sustained by an extraordinary sign vouchsafed to 
him. Among the ancients, to whom clocks were un- 
known, time was measured by the shadow cast on the 
sun-dial ; sometimes, certainly, a structure of considera 
ble size, set in an open court or square. At Hezekiah’s 
request the shadow went back on this diel ten degrees— 
a sort of symbolic or prophetic representation of the 
length of life promised to the king. There is no reason 
for supposing that this sign was wrought by any inter- 
ference with the course of the heavenly bodies. Such an 
interference would have made itself felt in many other 
more notable ways than by a change of shadow on the 
great dial. Dr. Geikie notes the fact that a partial 
eclipse of the sun, visible at Jerusalem, took place on 
September 26, 713 8.c., and that it would produce ex- 
actly such a phenomenon as Scripture records. It is 
possible that such an eclipse was the cause ; at allevents 
it is a sufficient indication of one method by which the 
result might have been produced. 

1. Leall this prayer of Hezekiah an illustration of true 
faith. Not, indeed, of the highest and best faith ; that 
takes God at his word, without asking for any sign or 
visible witness in its support. But God does not require 
the highest and best faith as a condition of working 
graciously toward us, or as a condition of our recelring 
the benefits of his grace. Faith asa grain of mustard- 
seed, our Saviour tells us, will suffice to work wonders. 
Hezekiah’s faith was somewhat of the mustard seed 
size; and it is reasonable that we should take comfort 
in our own doubtings from the gracious regard which 
God had to the doubtings of good King Hezekiah. ‘‘ He 
knoweth our frame, he remembereth that we are dust.” 
The man who wants some external evidence of the truth 
of Christianity does not possess s0 clear, so strong, £0 
invincible a faith as he whose belief in Christianity rests 
simply upon his personal reverence and love for Christ 
himself ; but to the Thomas who cannot believe without 
a sign Christ shows the wounds in bis hands and feet 
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and side. There are external evidences enough for the 
Hezekiah who wishes some sign ; though he who needs 
none has no occasion to trouble himself to investigate 
those that are offered. 

But if the faith of Hezekiah was not an ideal one, it 
was at least a pure and true one. In his prayer there 
was neither subterfuge nor concealment. He wished to 
live, and he did not think it religious to attempt to con- 
ceal that wish elther from himself or from his Maker. 
His prayer was absolutely sincere and simple. Blessed 
is the man who, on a sick or dying bed, can utter a like 
prayer, and, looking back upon the record of his past 
life, can say to his heavenly Father the three things 
which Hezekiah said in his prayer: ‘‘I have walked 
before thee in truth”—my religion has not been a false 
pretense, a vain show, or a mask and a concealment— 
‘**and with a perfect heart”—my whole soul and heart 
has been consecrated to thy service ; I have not lived a 
divided life, endeavoring to serve God and Mammon— 
“and I have done good in thy sight ’—my religion has 
been a practical, every-day religion, a religion which 
has shown itself in deeds of obedience to thy law, of 
fidelity to my duty, and of love to my fellow-men. 

2. Into the hotly disputed question whether God’s 
decrees are absolute or conditional I shall not enter; 
but it is certain that, whatever they may be in reality, 
they are in appearance and in their relation to us, for 
all our practical dealings with them, not absolute, but 
conditional. God sends his prophet Jonah to pronounce 
destruction against Nineveh ; but when Nineveh repents, 
the decree of destruction is annulled. God sends Isaiah 
to tell Hezekiah, ‘‘ Thou shalt die and not live ;” but 
when Hezekiah prays, the decree is modified, and a new 
lease of life is granted. Of like nature are both the 
warnings and the promises of God’s word toward all 
men: ‘‘ If the wicked will turn from al! his sins that he 
hath committed, and keep all my statutes, and do that 
which {s lawful and right, he shall surely live, he shall 
not die... . But when the righteous turneth away 
from his righteousness, and committeth iniquity, and 
doeth according to all the abominations that the wicked 
man doeth, shall he live? All his righteousness that he 
hath done shall not be mentioned : if his trespass that 
he hath trespassed, and in his sin that be hath sinned, in 
them shall he die.”—Ezekiel xviii.,21, 24. Thereis no 
perseverance of sinners in sin from which they may not 
be redeemed if they will repent ; and there {s no perse- 
verance of saints in sanctity from which they may not 
fall if they choose to go back into the ways of sin. I 
do not wish to make this Sunday-school Jesson the occa- 
sion of a discussion of debatable points in theology ; 
but I must confess myself utterly unable to understand 
how any student of Scripture, unbiased by theological 
preconception, can believe that there are any divine de- 
crees which prevent, on the one hand, the fall of one 
who voluntarily chooses the way of sin ; or, on the other 
hand, the redemption of one who sincerely desires 
divine aid in walking in the way of righteousness ; or 
any decree so settling the future that it cannot be 
changed, in answer to the prayer of his children, by 
God, who settles all things, but whose settlements are 
always in his own hands, and subject to his own will 
and wisdom. 

3. The story of Hezekiah’s folly, and the folly of an 
almost childish vanity, in showing to the impostors of 
Babylon the wealth of his palace, I need not recite, 
because nothing needs to be added to make clear the 
Scripture narrative ; but I wish toemphasize my dissent 
from the opinion sometimes, if not commonly expressed, 
which commends his answer to Isaiah’s warning of im- 
pending doom as an answer of devout and godly sub- 
mission: ‘‘ Good is the word of the Lord, which thou 
hast spoken. Is it not good, if peaceand truth be in my 
days ?” 

A devout and godly submission does not require us to 
accept disaster because it appears to be the will of God. 
It is our business to take care of the interests which God 
has reposed in our hands, and to use every energy and 
activity in their protection, and to submit only when a 
power higher than our own and a wisdom greater than 
our own intervenes to overrule our endeavors. If a 
child is taken sick it is not the mother’s duty to submit 
to the child’s death until it is dead; her duty is to use 
every means in her power to preserve its life, including 
the power of earnest prayer, yet always recognizing that 
the great Father, who knows better and loves better 
than we do, may have better things in store for her 
child than life and health can give. This faith of 
Hezekiah’s I call a false faith—the faith which folds 
its arms and makes no endeavor to change the apparent 
course of destiny. This is the fatalistic faith of the 
Mohammedan, who meets every exigency in life with 
the one pious phrase, ‘‘ The will of Allah be done.” 
But it is the will of Allah that we should cach do for 
himself and for those dependent upon him all that the 
highest and best activity can do. Every man is to be in 
the active mood when he can ; in the passive mood only 
when the active mood is closed against him. 

But in another respect this faith of Hezekiah was a 
faise faith. “Is it not good, if peace and truth be in my 





days ?” ‘This is the supineness of selfishness, common 
enough, but always to be condemned. It does not 
differ greatly from the celebrated saying of the French 
Bourbon king: ‘‘ After us the deluge.” It is what, 
fifty years ago, many a man in America said, fearing 
the rising power of the slavocracy, and not believing 
that compromise could maintain peace in his day. 
This is what many men are saying in our time, who 
recognize the possibility of riot, if not of revolution, 
from the labor problem in America; but who are con- 
tent if the issue can be delayed and they can have peace 
in their day. It is the duty of every generation to live 
for the generation which fs to follow ; to lay foundations 
below the frost-line for future building ; to construct, so 
far as they go, so solidly and surely that there shall 
be no fall to whelm their childrenin ruin. Selfish faith 
is always a spurious faith. The faith which is content 
to save itself and leave the rest of humanity and the 
future uncared for is no true faith, and deserves to be 
scourged out of human hearts wherever and however it 
shows itself. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
HEZEKIAH’S PRAYER ANSWERED. 


By Emity Hontineton MILLER. 


EZEKIAH’S Prayer.—King Hezekiah was very 

sick. The story says he was “sick unto death” 
with some dreadful kind of boil which could not be 
cured. As he lay there suffering upon his bed, the 
prophet Isaiah, who was his friend and counselor, came 
to see him with a message from the Lord. This was 
the message : ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord, Set thine house in 
order ; for thou shalt die, and not live.” When the sick 
man heard these words he did not say anything to his 
friends or to the people about him. He turned his face 
away from them all, and began to pray. He did not 
want to die; he was not an old man, and he wanted to 
doa great many things for his people. Their enemy, 
the King of Assyria, was trying to take the city, and they 
needed Hezekiah to lead and encourage them, and 
teach them not to be afraid, but to trust in God. And 
then Hezekiah had no son to be king after him and take 
his place. So he began to pray to the Lord to let him 
live, and as he prayed he wept sore. He safd, ‘‘I be- 
seech thee, O Lord, remember now how I have walked 
before thee in truth and with 9 perfect heart, and have 
done that which {is good in thy sight.”’ 

Hezekiah knew just where to go fn trouble. He did 
not have to learn to pray when he was sick unto death ; 
he had always prayed, giving thanks for all his good 
things, and taking everything to God. You know our 
last lesson sald he clung to God ; so now In his sorrow he 
could say, ‘‘O my Father, will you not heal me and 
let me live ?” 

The Prayer Answered.—Isatah was going away. No 
doubt it made him weep to see how grieved the king 
was ; but before he got out of the house the Lord spoke 
to him and sent him back. He told him to go and tell 
the king that he had heard his prayer, and seen his 
tears, and that he would heal him, so that on the third 
day he should go up again to the house of the Lord. 
How glad Isalah must have been to go back and repeat 
these word3 to the king, and to tell him that the Lord 
had also sald that he would add fifteen years to his life, 
and would deliver the city of Jerusalem out of the hand 
of the King of Assyria ! 

The Sign.—Hezekiah was so very sick it did not seem 
a possible thing that in three days he could be well 
enough to go up to the house of the Lord. Perhaps he 
knew that the people about him did not believe it, and 
was afraid that they would say, ‘‘ Now the king {fs cer- 
tainly going to die, and we may as well give up, and let 
the King of Assyria have the city.” 

So King Hezekiah asked that the Lord would show 
him some sign that what he had promised would cer- 
tainly come true, and the Lord said he would do it. 
The sign he promised was that the shadow should go 
back ten degrees on the dial of Abaz. They bad no 
clocks in those days. A dial had a face something like 
a clock, marked off into divisions called degrees. In 
the middle was a little upright piece that made a shadow 
when the sun shone. The shadow moved along just as 
the sun did. In the morning {it was on one side; in the 
afternoon on the other ; and at noon, when the sun was 
exactly overhead, there was no shadow at all. When 
people wished to know the time, they looked to see how 
many degrees the shadow had gone down. But on that 
afternoon the shadow, which was slowly moving down 
toward sunset, moved back again ten degrees. No one 
could understand {t, for there was the sun cehining just 
where it did before. God did not have to move the 
sun, but only this one shadow, just as he made one 
piece of iron swim when Elisha asked him to. The 
people said : ‘‘ See, this ls the wonderful thing the Lord 
promised to do; we may be sure he will do all the rest ; 
he will heal the king, and save us from the Assyrians.” 

God does not always heal sick people when they ask 
him. To answer prayer is not the same as to give what 
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we ask for. If you are walking with your father, and 
ask him for something, he may hear you, and yet not 
answer at once ; perbaps the best time has not come to 
give it to you, or talk to you about it. He may answer, 
and yet say, “‘ No, my child; that is not best for you.” 
So we must remember that God always hears prayer, 
aud always answers prayer, but sometimes he answers 
by saying ‘‘ No,” because he knows that is best for us. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 
(On the Dean Sage Foundation.) 
IV. 
RELIGIOUS CONSCIOUSNESS. 
By THE Rev. H. R. Hawes, M.A., 


Of London, England, Incumbent of St. James, Marylebone, 
author of ‘* Music and Morals,” ‘‘ Thoughts for the Times,”’ 
etc. 


HEN I was invited by your late excellent Presi 
dent, Dr, White, to address you, some months 
ago, I said I would speak to you upon the unity and 
solidarity of the religious consciousness in man. Need 
I take a text? Well, a text won’t make a sermon with- 
out the spirit of the Bible, and if you have that you can 
get on without chapter and verse. The religious con- 
sciousness breathes with the Bible spirit. The souls 
life permeates the Bible from beginning to end. 
Religion saturates human history because it is involved 
in the constitution of human nature. This is to me 
the most restful and faith-compelling of all thoughts. 
I look for rest in my religion. Some of us make our 
religion a mere battlefield ; opposing sects bite and 
devour one another. But I hear the voice of Jesus 
across the ages; he says, ‘‘Come unto me, and I will 
give you rest.” I fall back again and again upon the 
spiritual elements which do not change: God, the in- 
evitable recurrency, communion with him, the divine 
soul-hunger. Here I find a unity and solidarity of relig- 
ious consciousness. 

Let us illustrate terms, (nity implies a similarity of 
ideas. For instance, you find among savage tribes in 
remote ages the custom of appointing delegates or rep- 
resentatives, and you find in Washington or at London 
of to-day M.C.’s or M. P.’s sitting as representatives of the 
people. Thereis the unity of representative government. 

Solidarity implies a certain continuity and identity of 
purpose and effect. So when I dig up in England a 
coin of Edward III., who reigned 500 years ago, and the 
coin has the king’s head on it, and I find that it is still 
legal tender in Victoria’s reign, I say there is the soll- 
darity of the currency. So throughout the religions of 
the world I find similarity of ideas, identity of purpose, 
unity and soliditary of the religious consciousness, 
God has never left himself without a witness. Religion 
did not begin 1,900 years ago. It has always been. God, 
the Oversoul, is superincumbent upon man’s soul, as the 
atmosphere presses at all points upon the surface of the 
earth. The divine fact and the human response, these 
two twin stars, ever revolve round esch other; they 
constitute the unity and solidarity of the religious con- 
sciousness, You may come down anywhere within 
5,000 years in the history of man, and you will find 
those ideas cropping up. You may go to India, Egypt, 
or China, or Greece, or Rome, and you will find them ; 
aye, and you may come on individuals thrown together 
by chance anywhere to-day, and you will strike the same 
fundamental notes, the sweetest and purest in the low, 
sad music of humanity—God and our communion with 
him. 

The other day a friend of mine was traveling in the 
desert on his way to the Pyramids. He looked down upon 
the poor Arab donkey-driver beside him, and the feel- 
ing came over him, ‘‘ This patient, tolling man, a human 
being like myself, yet so different from me! I feel 
kindly toward him, and there {s something in his face 
that draws me to him, something in his Jowly condition 
and serenity that moves me.” Somy friend touches him 
on the shoulder. He could not speak much English, 
and my friend did not understand much Arabic, but he 
wanted tocommunicate with him. And the heart has a 
language of its own, and the lips are sometimes but 
stammering utterers. As Longfellow says, there are 
thoughts which 

‘* Words are powerless to express, 
And I leave them still unsaid, in part, 
Or say them in too great excess.” 
So my friond touched the Arab and said: ‘‘ You 
believe —'you believe Allah?’ The man _ looked 
around, astonished ; he understood, and said, ‘‘ Yes; 
me believe Allah.” ‘J believe Allah,” said my 
friend. Presently he touched him again, and pointed to 
the clear skies above them, and said, ‘‘ You pray 
Allah ?” The man said, nodding his head delightedly, 
“Yes; pray Allah.” Said my friend, ‘‘ JZ, too, pray 
to Allah.” They could not get on very fast because 
they did not understand one another's language. But 
he touched him the third time on the shoulder, and said, 





1 A Sermon preached in Sage Chapel, Cornell University, Octo- 
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*“ You love Allah—love Allah ?” and the man, now with 
much gesticulation, assented, ‘‘ Yes, yes |!” for he was in 
sympathy with my friend, and caught his meaning ; 
‘* Yes, me love Allah.” Then my friend stretched his 
hand out and grasped the swarthy Arab’s in his grip, 
and said: ‘‘ You, I, brothers; you, I, belleve—pray— 
love Allah !” The man nodded, and his face grew ra- 
diant, and both drove on in silence. 

Now, at the end of that journey, that poor Arab, with- 
out a word, took all the backsheesh money that had 
been given him, and pushed it back into my friend’s 
hands. He would take no backsheesh from a man who 
loved Allah. That is a modern illustration of the unity 
and solidarity of the religious consclousness. God 
writes his name not once on stone tables, but in all ages 
and climes upon the fleshy tablets of all human hearts. 

Nor was this teaching ever more needed than at the 
present day. Why? Because modern science has 
attacked the object of religious consciousness, has 
affected to eliminate God from his own universe, to say 
that we do not require mind governing matter, that we 
can explain the phenomena of creation without any ap- 
peal to the Oversoul or self-conscious, governing Mind. 
That has been the tendency of modern science. It ia 
no longer quite so much {ts tendency. The word agnos- 
ticism is gradually becoming fashionable, in lieu of the 
word atheism, or negation. Science now hardly says out 
loud, with the fool, ‘‘ There is no God, there is no object 
of religious consciousness ;” but science now says, ‘‘ We 
don’t know.” Amid the rush and splendor of new sci- 
entific discoveries we lived about ten or fifteen years 
ago in the reign of raw atheism before the flaw in the 
‘‘no God” argument began to be seen. That flaw was 
revealed to me when I heard that high and reverently- 
minded man, Professor Tyndall, say that ‘‘we must 
fundamentally change our conception of matter defore 
we could get out of it the promise and potency of all 
life.” 

Well, if you can make up the universe without God, 
do so, by all means. Let ustry. Says Philosopher No. 1: 
‘‘Give me matter, and I will produce the world as we 
know it, without God.” Says Philosopher No. 2: ‘I 
don’t want matter. I know of nothing but force.” 
‘* But,” objects Philosopher No. 3, ‘‘ force must act on 
something ; it must have a nidvs—be locally lodged. I 
must have both matter and force before I can begin to 
operate.” ‘‘ But,” remarks Philosopher No. 4, ‘‘ I must 
have a particular kind of matter, made up of atoms 
grouped into a peculiar sort of molecules, one inorganic, 
like a steel filing, and another organic, like a jelly speck, 
with the odd property of turning itself inside out.” 
Well, we give him all that. ‘‘I think I can do it now,” 
says he, ‘‘ but—but—I must have sixty-three different 
kinds of atoms before I can get along.” ‘‘ You seem to 
want a good deal,” I reply. ‘‘ You have got matter and 
force—two kinds of matter—made of sixty-three differ- 
ent sorts of atoms, and then you say you can get on. 
Get on, then.” Our philosopher pauses, and, in the words 
of Mr. George Lewes, ‘‘I believe,” he says, ‘‘I want 
matter and force specially determined under peculiar 
and complex relations.” I begin to lose faith in the 
philosophers. I feel they are taking unfair advantages. 
I have been standing ready to be converted ; but now I 
can’t help cutting in with a remonstrance : ‘‘ You want 
matter and force specially determined, under peculfar 
and complex relations ; or, as Professor Tyndall says, 
‘You want to change fundamentally your conceptions 
of matter, and then you can get the promiseand potency 
of all life.’ No doubt; but how do you get these 
specially determined, pecullar, and complex relations ? 
Where does it all come from? What so specially 
determines matter and force, I should like to know ?” 
Says the philosopher, with calm magniloquence, ‘‘ Caus- 
ality.” Of course, causality ; but, the fact is, you have 
put into matter and force all that you want to get out of 
it. Itis the old hat trick; you put into the hat what 
you afterwards extract. The sclentific hat is called 
Evolution. You have popped sixty-three times behind 
the curtain, and the whole thing has been so honestly 
done that you have not cared to conceal one of your 
peculfar and complex moves. The process of filling the 
scientific bat may be called causality, or anything else ; 
and causality explains everything, no doubt. But in the 
univerge causality is nothing but mind immanent in 
matter. The Unknowable is a bad word for God, Force 
for Omnipotence, and Adaptation for Wisdom ; and 

‘*Behind the dim Unknown 
Standeth God, within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above his own.’’—[ Lowell. 

Science, then, cannot, after all, discredit the object of 
our religious consciousness. God or mind governing 
matter cannot be got rid of. The universe cannot be 
made up without him ; and because mind is homoge- 
neous, essentially of the same kind, if there be mind in 
God and mind in man, the rationality of intercourse is 
evident. The witness to the reality of that intercourse 
is to be found in the unity and solidarity of the relig- 
ious consciousness, 

The religions of the world are much more alike than 
they at first seem. Let us take a few parallelisms, to 


show by one sentence after another, removed a thousand 
or five hundred years from each other, how we arrive at 
the same result. What do I find in India, two thou- 
sand years before Christ? I find the devotee on the 
shores of the Ganges at the rising of the sun, praying 
‘“ We meditate upon Thee, the desirable light.” I read 
elsewhere, ‘‘ God is light, in him is no darkness at all.” 
Another ancient prayer, fifteen hundred or more years 
before Christ, reads : 
‘Who is the God to whom we should offer sacrifices ? 

He who brightens the sky : 

He who makes firm the earth : 

He who measures the air: 


He is the (:od to whom we shall offer sacrifice 
Who is the God to whom we should offer sacrifice ” 
He who looks over the water clouds : 


He who is the only life of the bright earth 
He who kindles the altar flame 


He is the God to whom we shall offer sacrifice.” 
Hundreds of years later, listen to other seers in oth 
lands : ‘‘ Offer sacrifices unto the Lord your God,” and 
‘‘In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth.” 

Here is an ancient creed, one thousand years before 
Christ. Kreeshna is the divine friend of man. He is 


the Hindu Emmanuel. He is God with us, the one who 
had an understanding of man’s affairs, and who gave 
him counsel, and was near him {in the hour of trouble 
and in the moment of death. And Kreeshna, the divine 
friend, speaks : ‘‘I em the worship, I am the sacrifice, 
I am the fire, I am the victim, I am the father and 
mother of the world; I am the living way, the com- 
forter and witness, the friend and asylum of men.” 
Will you go over those sentences once more? I am the 
worship, ‘‘ How amiable are thy courts, O Lord of Hosts!” 
I am the sacrifice, ‘‘ Yea, the Lamb slain from the 


foundation of the world.” 1 am the fire, ‘‘ Our God 
is a consuming fire.” Iam the victim, ‘‘ He hath made 
him to be sin for us who knew nosin.” Do you not 


recognize those words? I am the father and mother of 
the world, ‘‘ Surely thou art our Father,” ‘‘ When 
father and mother forsake thee, the Lord taketh thee 
up.” I am the living way, the comforter; yea, “ The 
truth, the life, and the way.” Do you remember who 
sald, ‘‘ It is expedient for you that I go away, for if I go 
not away, the Comforter will not come unto you; but 
if I depart, I will send him unto you, even the Holy 
Ghost”? ‘‘ 1am the friend and asylum of men.” Is there 
any friend like God? Is there any friend to whom we 
can go at all times, and be so perfectly understood ? 
Is He not the friend that sticketh closer than a brother ? 
Is He not my rest and asylum, my guide, protector, 
and shepherd ? ‘‘ The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not 
want. He maketh me to lie down in green pastures ; 
he leadeth me beside the still waters.” Is there no unity 
and solidarity here between Hebrew and Hindu ” 

Take the Egyptian religion. Then the Chinese or 
Greek. Monothelsm lies at the root of eacb. In the 
Hindu the attributes of these religions are monotheistic. 
All believe in one God. There Brahm, the one source, 
was symbolized by Fire God or Water God, but 
Agni could not burn without Brahm, nor Indra pour 
wi.hout Brahm. In Egypt the myth is arrested half 
way between the symbolism of India and the anthropo- 
morphism of Greece. The animal-headed god is more 
than asymbol and less than a man. If you doubt 
the essentially monotheistic essence of Egyptian re- 
ligion, turn to its ancient credo, thousands of years 
before Christ: ‘‘ Hail, thou great God, who conced- 
est this hour, Father of all fathers, God of all gods, 
watcher traversing eternity, the roaring of thy voice 
is in the clouds, thy breath is on the mountain-tops. 
Heaven and earth obey thy commands. God of ter 
rors, bringer of great joy, thou fillest the granaries, 
thou carest for the poor ; thou art not graven in marble, 
thou art not seen by mortal eye—thine abode is not 
known—no temple can hold thee; thy name is not 
spoken in Heaven, vain are all thine images on earth— 
Hail to Thee, Mighty God!” I read elsewhere, ‘‘ The 
Most High dwelleth not in temples made with hands— 
Heaven is my throne and earth is my footstool—what 
house will ye build me, saith the Lord, and where is the 
place of my rest ?” 

Passing to China, we find Shang Ti {is not quite a per- 
sonal God—the Chinaman is cautious about the invisi- 
ble world. Shang Ti is a pereonal heaven—a something 
in the unseen, above and beyond, that has affinity with 
man. He places ‘‘the moral law in the heart of man, 
and,” adds the practical philosopher, ‘‘ sets a governor 
(the Emperor) over him to see tkat he keeps it.” 

Passing to Greece, polythelem there seems to reign 
triumphant, but on nearer inspection it is reduced to 
something like monotheistic order iu Zeus, king of the 
gods; anda higher unity still is reached in Moira (Fate) 
and Anangke (Necessity) to which even Zeus must bow. 
Eternal, divine, irreversible law is seen to lie at the 
foundation of all things, having its home in the very 
bosom of God himself. Thus, in India, all is Brahm - 
in Egypt all flows from Ra, the Sun ; in China all bows 
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subordinate to Zeus or Jupiter, both summed up in 
the unity of supreme law—law, Anangke, controlling 
man and bringing him into sympsthy with God—in 
the unity and solidarity of the religious conscious- 
ness. 

It remains for me to say to you a word on the Bible. 
The key of the Bible lies in a perception of the progres- 
sive nature of the religious consciousness. Once grasp 
that position, and no so-called attacks on the Bible will 
do you or it any harm. The Bible has been wounded 
in the house of its friends : a kind of verbal inspiration 
value claimed for it which it nowhere claims for itself. 
It is the history of an inspired people rather than an 
inspired book. The word of God isin the Bible, but 
all that is in the Bible is not the word of God. It rep- 
resents the highest levels of religious thought reached 
in the different ages by the seers of a people gifted 
spiritually—the most spiritua'ly gifted people in the 
world. 

But the spiritual and moral development of the Jews 
was gradual, and the steps are recorded. You can give 
the ridiculer of the Bible all his points and beat him. 
Says he, I find poor morality in Moses, and you say, So do 
I. We have got ona little since then. ‘‘I find sclen- 
tific error in Leviticus, and questionable history in Exo- 
dus.” ‘‘ No doubt,” you reply, for men spoke as they 
thought, and their knowledge of history and natural law 
was the knowledge of their age, not ours. Their view 
of the Supreme Being was at first childish ; the prophets 
mended upon Moses, and Christ superseded, or, as he 
says, ‘‘fulfilled,” both. The theological conceptions 
which clothed the religious consciousness were progres- 
sive. You do not speak of the Almighty now as he is 
spoken of in Genesis. You don’t suppose that he 
walks about in gardens in the cool of the day as if he 
could not bear the heat of the sun; or that he comes 
down attracted by the smell of roast meat, as he is sald 
to have done when Noah sacrificed. You do not even 
paint him as Giotto did with perfect reverence in the 
Middle Ages—an old man with a long white beard, and 
the Son a younger man on his right hand, with a dove 
flying from beneath their feet. Each age has its sym- 
bols, and the religious consciousness embodies itself pro- 
gressively. The God of Adam and Noah fs hardly the 
God even of Joshua and Caleb. In David we have a 
transition God—one moment he is a mere god of battles, 
an aider and abettor of pagan spite and violence, and at 
another a God of mercy and loving kindness, of purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity. In Ish he is at once 
sublime and tender—the High and Holy One inhabit 
ing Eternity, snd the tender Friend and Protector of 
man. “In all their affliction He was afflicted, and the 
angel of His presence followed them.” But in Jesus at 
last, in the fullness of time, the religious consciousness 
finds iis perfect rest and realization; the moral and 
spiritual, the intelligible side of God stands at last re- 
vealed under the limitations of humanity. All the scat- 
tered lights of the ages—Brahm, Kreeshna, Ra, Zeus, 
the Personal Heaven—meetin Him who is the Light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world. No 
note of ancient religion that vibrates still but finds an 
echo in the heart of Jesus—the Revelator of the Father ; 
the Educator of the soul; the Saviour from sin; the 
High Priest touched with the feeling of our infirmities ; 
the Man of sorrows, acouainted with grief, who knows 
what isin man ; and, therefore, the rightcous Judge of 
all the earth. 








THE MOODS OF SETH MILFORD AND 
HIS SISTERS. 
IL. 


HEN, laying the embers together, they talked of 
various plans for future improvements. The 
paling wround the yard was to be straightened up and 
whitewashed, the shrubbery trimmed, and new gravel 
put in the walk. Then the shutirs were to be mended 
and painted, a rag carpet which the girls had made was 
to be woven for the diniag room, a boy was to be hired 
to milk the cows and assist about the farm, ‘and then, 
Seth,” said the girls, ‘‘ you will have more time for 
books and thought.” 

How bright the future looked to them all, for this 
strengthening of each other’s hands, by interchange of 
opinions, hopes, and fears! How easy of execution 
seemed all their plans, as they retired for the night, 
pleased with themselves and with the world ! 

The next day found Seth in the stubble field as be- 
fore, but with a countenance more cheerful, a step more 
firm and elastic ; and now and then, as he stopped for 
his horse to rest and browse from briers on the border 
of the field, while, taking a book from his pocket, he 
sat down on the grass bank and read, he really looked 
enviable—lord as he was of the acres around him. 

The sky was overcast, and the easterly wind blew chill 
and dreary all day ; the leaves fell fast, and drifted to 
great yellow ridges along the woods ; the nuts dropped 
off as a stronger gust swept by ; the cattle cowered from 
the blast in the fence corners and on the sides of 





the hills; it was gloomy and uncomfortable all the 
time. 

Having assigned himself a certain task, Seth continued 
to plow, backward and forward, long after the sun was 
set. But it was accomplished at last, and, drawing bis 
plow from the furrow on to the border of grass as in 
the precediag evening, he loosened the traces, and, 
whistling some fragment of a sovg, walked briskly 
homeward. When his horse had been cared for, he 
took a bundle of hay under his arm for the little cow, 
but, on going into the yard, he found she was not there, 
to his regret, for it was already growing late, and clouds 
indicated a speedy storm. 

I can soon bring her, thought he—supper will not 
have to wait long ; and he hurried towards the meadow. 
But by the time he reached it the darkness was so 
great he could not see far, and so was obliged to walk 
round and round to discover whether she was there. 
In doing this he found the fence thrown down next the 
woods, and, thinking she was doubtless into them, he 
continued his search, though the darkness had become 
dense, and the rain was falling steadily and cold. The 
mildness of the morning had induced him to go to the 
field without a coat, so that, though his search was finally 
successful, it was not until he was completely drenched. 
The provoking little cow was milked at last, and the 
flowing pail carried home—and now for a warm fire and 
supper, thought Seth, as he opened the door of the 
kitchen. But, to his surprise and discomfort, he found 
neither. The dining-room was in the same desolate and 
cheerless state, but the parlor was aglow with light and 
warmth, and the gay chattering of voices announced the 
presence of strangers. Seth’s brow clouded ; unhappily, 
the friends of his sisters were not his friends. Belong- 
ing for the most part to a different grade of society. he 
neither knew them nor cared to know them ; and, in the 
present instance, he was certainly in no guise to present 
himself. There was no servant on whom to call fora 
change of garments; he knew not where to find any 
himself, and so he sat down in the cheerless kitchen, 
wet and cold as he was, to wait tae departure or retiring 
of the guests as patiently ashe could, This situation was 
very uncomfortable, and his mood was quickly in sym 
pathy. He thought over all the wrongs and slights he 
had ever known or suffered—and there were not a few— 
and exaggerated the difficulties and obstacles that beset 
him, until there seemed no hope, no good worth living 
for. Before him and behind him all was very dark. The 
time appeared insupportably long; and, worn out at 
last, he retired to his room, half-wishing, boyishly, that 
he was dead. 

Irritation and chilliness at first kept him from sleep, 
and there is no more wretched place than a sleepless 
pillow ; then a violent headache supervened, and he wore 
the long hours by tossing and tumbling from one side of 
his bed to the other. But wearied nature gave way at 
last, and towards morning he fell into a broken and 
dreamy sleep, from which he did not wake till the sun 
was shining broad and bright over the world. His head 
was still aching, dull, and heavy, and his cheeks flushed 
and burning with fever. Half rising, he drew buck the 
curtain from the window at the head of his bed, and 
looked out. His faithful dog, Juno, that always slept 
beneath her master’s window, roused from her recum- 
bent posture, and, raising herself erect, with her fore- 
paws on the window-sill, looked wistfully at him some 
time, whining and wagging her tail. But he no sooner 
lifted his hands toward her, caressingly, and turned fully 
upon her his dull and heavy eyes, than her feet dropped 
from the window, and, crouching upon the ground as 
before, she gave a melancholy howl. 

‘* An ill omen,” said Seth ; and he fel] back upon his 
pillow and groaned. 

Meantime the girls had risen, and, finding no fire for 
the preparation of breakfast, one of them had gone to 
the door of her brother, and, ia a harsh tone, called him 
to get up and kindle it; but he, yet asleep, did not, of 
course, either hearor answer. After waiting some time, 
they succeeded, with much difficulty, in kindling a fire 
themselves ; and when at last the breakfast was on the 
table, they sat down to it alone, saying that if Seth were 
pota mind to get up and make a fire, they were sure 
they would not call him to eat. 

In so coing they were not happy, but, on the con- 
trary, very unhappy. Nevertheless, they felt this pro- 
cedure to be a kind of duty they owed to their insulted 
dignity. 

The breakfast was eaten in silence, and the table 
cleared, and yet Seth came not; but, seating themselves 
before the fire in the dining-room, they soon, in 
recapitulating the events of the previous evening, forgot 
all about him. 

After an hour or so the young man came from his 
chamber, and passed through the room where they eat, 
but neither of the sisters looked up, or in any way 
noticed him, until, hearing him in the kitchen, pouring 
a cup of cold coffee, one of them sald, ‘‘ If you had risen 
when you ought to, you might have had your breakfast. 
As it is, you can go without.” 

‘I don’t want any breakfast,” sald Seth. 





“You have grown very meek all at once,” replied the 
sister ; and no more was said. 

After dragging himself about for some time, in the 
performance of such little offices as required attention, 
he felt himself obliged to return to his bed, which he 
did without receiving any more notice than before. 

‘*IT wonder if Seth is sick ?” said one of the sisters, 
when he had gone back to his room. 

But the other replied that he generally contrived to 
make it known when he was sick, and the conversation 
flowed again into its lively channel. Sadly jarred their 
mirthful tones and laughter through the sick chamber, 
as the !ong hours passed drearily from the young 
farmer. 

Suffering from thirst—for, though burning with fever, 
the sick man, remembering the harsh tone of the 
morning, delayed to call for water, and so voluntarily 
added to his misery—he lay tossing about until the 
day was nearly closed, when his audible groans at- 
tracted the notice of Annie, who, from having spoken 
harshly in the morning, was perhaps the more sensi- 
tively alive to the possibility of his needing her atten- 
tion ; and, putting down her work, she went at once 
to his room. 

Startled and alarmed at the terrible change wrought 
in a single day and night, she did everything in her 
power to alleviate his sufferings ; clean linen was 
speedily brought, and when his face and hands had 
been freely bathed in cold water, and his pillows 
adjusted, he felt better ; and Annie left him to pre- 
pare tea, telling him that when he should have taken 
a little sleep it would be r ady, and then she was 
sure he would be well. But the headache, which had 
been for a moment lulled, returned with greater in- 
tensity, and the cheeks soon flushed back to a hotter 
fever. ‘‘Oh, if Seth were only well!” said Mary, as 
she went about the preparation of supper. It was no 
trouble now to make everything as he liked it best. 
When it was ready, and a chair for him set next the 
fire, she opened the door of his room, and called him, 
saying, ‘‘You don’t know what a nice supper we 
have.” 

**Oh, Mary,” replied Seth, ‘‘I shall never eat sup- 
per with you any more.” 

The words smote on her heart, and, hurrying to 
his bed, she put her arms around his neck, and, weep- 
ing like a child, asked his forgiveness for all her past 
neglect, her want of love—exaggerating her own 
faults, and magnifying all his kindness, all his for- 
bearance—saying, over and over, ‘‘Oh, you must get 
well, Seth ; you must get well !” 

He smiled faintly, and said his own faults were 
much greater than hers; but if he were well, he 
might not do any better, and his life had been long 
enough. 


A week went by; the leaves were nearly all gone 
from the trees, and lay in heavy and damp masses ; 
the winds moaned about the old homestead very 
dismally, the sky was clouded, and the cold, melan- 
choly rain of autumn fell all day jong. On the 
grass border, at the edge of the stubble field, stood 
the plow just where it had been left a week before, 
with the yellow rust gathered thickly over the share. 

Under the naked locust trees, in the corner of the 
village graveyard, there was a heap of fresh earth, 
and close beside it a long, narrow mound. 

Peace to the dead and the living! Let not me, 
frail and erring, sit in judgment upon either. 

I have told you, simply, a story of humble sorrows 
and sufferings. May it teach vou to be kindly con- 
siderate to those with whom you journey along this 
pilgrimage to death, and to fall not out by the way ; 
for there is no anguish like that which comes 
upon us when we remember a wrong done, and feel 
our utter impotence to lift the pallid forehead out of 
death, and crown it with our sorrow and our love.— 
[ Alice Cary, from ‘‘ Clovernook Stories.” 








Oh, yes, I doubt not that the goodness in intention and 
aim is as dear to the heart of God as are the good inten- 
tions of our children to us. We often have ‘‘ to takethe 
will for the deed ;” He still oftener. Nay, it is this con- 
dition of heart which is of the chief importance in his 
sight ; for did not he take David's wish to build him an 
house, though he himself for a good reason forbade the 
king's doing it? ‘‘ It was in thine heart,” he said ; and 
so he still says to his struggling and disappointed chil- 
dren : ‘‘ It was in thine heart.” And then. on the other 
hand, he observes when it is not in the heart, when there 
is a gift, but no heart behind it ; when there is a service, 
but not preceded end sanctified by a holy longing, a 
childlike desire to do something to please him. He will 
accept the heart's longing without the realization of it, 
but he will accept nothing which does not represent a 
heart.—[Gladstone. 


There is none of the social goods that may not be 
purchased too dear, and mere amiableness must not 
take rank with high aims and self subsistency.—[Emer- 
son. 
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@HE Eveninc kame. 


NATURE'S ANALOGIES TO HUMAN ART AND 
INVENTION.’ 


It is amazing, when one comes to think of it, how few 
human contrivances and inventions there are which have 
not their prototypes or forerunners in nature. In count- 
less cases man has attained his ends by direct imitation ; 
in others he has proudly elaborated his own inventive 
powers, only to find that he has been anticipated, often 
in asimpler and more effective way, by some unobserved 
natural contrivance. The Rev. J. G. Wood, well 
known asone of the keenest observers and most popular 
writers on natural history, has, in his latest book, fol- 
lowed out these parallels in a most interesting fashion. 
He finds, literally, hundreds of these parailels, and 
places them side by side in terse descriptions, usually 
accompanied by drawings. The corollary that he draws 
is that in the future the great discoverers will be those 
who look to nature as the primary and inexhaustible 
instructress in art, science, and mathematics. We give 
a few specimens from among the many analogies that 
Mr. Wood presents in nautical matters, war and hunt- 
ing, architecture, the useful arts, optics, acoustics, etc. 


A NATURAL TRAP-DOOR. 

One of the achlevements of modern architecture is 
the self-closing door, especial'y where it must of neces- 
sity close by its own weight, and when the fitting is so 
exact that even the most experienced eye can scarcely 
detect it. Such a door is to be found guarding the nest 
of the trap-door spiders, several species of which are 
found scattered over all the warm parts of the earth. 
The spiders which make these extraordinary dwellings 
generally begin by excavating a nearly perpendicular 
tunnel in the ground. They line it with a silken web, 
and construct a door which exactly fits the orifice, and 
which is beveled so that it shall not sink too far, and 
thus betray itself. I have seen and handled one where 
the burrow bad been sunk among Jichens and mosses, 
and the trap-door of the nest had been most ingeniously 
covered with the same growths. Although the surface 
of the slab of earth in which the nest was made is only 
a few inches square, it is almost impossible to detect the 
entrance, so admirably do the mosses on the door corre- 
spond with those outside it. 

Almost invariably the nest is sunk in the ground ; 
but I have a specimen sent to me from India in which 
the spider must absolutely have carried the clay to a 
fluted pillar, burrowed in it, and then made its beautiful 
habitation. The nest and its inhabitants were sent to 
me by an officer in the 108th Regiment, accompanied 
by the following letter : 

‘The packet contains a large spider and the upper 
portion of its peculiar nest, the history of which is as 
follows : On the 30th of last month (September, 1870), 
while searching for caterpillars on a bush growing close 
to one of the pillars of my veranda, which is a very low 
one, reaching to within a foot of the ground, I saw in 
part of the chunam masonry at the foot of the pillar 
what I at first took to be a couple of seeds sticking 
inastone, On trying to pull one off, I found that it 
came up with ease, bringing with it what I thought was 
the stone. But I had scarcely got it up when it was 
smartly pulled back. This excited my curiosity, and I 
raised it again with a little force. I now saw, to my 
wonder and admiration, that what I had fancied was a 
stone was a small circular door, with a pretty broad 
hinge, made all of silk, and then distinctly observed a 
large black spider dart down the hole to which the 
above door gave an entrance; but, not knowing the 
depth, I broke it. This piece I send to you, together 
with its original owner, who, at the beginning of my 
digging operations, ran up suddenly, shut the door in 
my face, and hung on to it like grim death when I tried 
to reopen it. He soon came away with the upper piece, 
still keeping the door resolutely closed.” 


THE PRINCIPLE OF TUNNELS. 

We have already, in the igloo of the Eskimo and 
the winter dwelling of the seal, found examples of the 
tunnel when used as an appendage to the houses and a 
means of security. We now come to the tunnel as 
affording the means of locomotion. 

Take, for example, our own railway system. Had it 
not been for the power of tunneling, the railway would 
have lost nearly all its value, for it would have been 
restricted to local districts, and could not have pene- 
trated, as it now does, to all parts of the country, without 
reference to hill, dale, or level ground. Our present 
system of engineering has wonderfully developed the 
capability of tunneling. In former times it was thought 
& most wonderful feat to drive a tunnel under the 
Thames, while in these days one through Mont Cenis has 
been completed, and we are hoping to make a submarine 
tunnel from England to France. 





1 Nature's Teachings: Human Invention Anticipated by Nature. 
By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., F.L.S., etc. 750 illustrations. 
(Boston ; Roberts Brothers. $3.) 





In nature we can find many examples of tunnels 
used for similar purposes. The silken tunnel of the 
wax-moth larva has already been mentioned, and we 
are now come to tunnels where earth in some form, and 
not silk, is the material of which they are constructed. 
Such is that well-known and most destructive burrower, 
the ship-worm (teredo), which, by the way, in spite of 
its popular name, is not a worm, but a mollusk. This 
creature has a peculiar interest for engineering, inas- 
much as its mode of working gave Brunel the first idea 
of subaquatic tunneling in loose, sandy soil, just as the 
Victoria Regia leaf gave to Paxton the idea which after- 
wards developed into the Crystal Palace. 

The plan adopted by the ship-worm is at the same 
time simple and effective. It feeds upon wood, and 
gradually eats its way through almost any timber that 
may be submerged. It does not, however, merely bore 
its way through the timber, but lines its burrow with a 
coating of hard, shelly material. Taking this hint, 
Brunel proceeded in the same fashion to drive his tun- 
nel through the very ungrateful soils which form the 
bed of the Thames. He built a ‘ shield,” as he called 
it, of fron, exactly fitting the tunnel, and divided into a 
number of compartments, each of which coula be 
pushed forward independently of the others. In each 
compartment was a single workman, and, as he exca- 
vated the earth in front of him, he pushed forward his 
portion of the shield, while the interior was cased with 
brickwork, just as a teredo tunnel is cased with shell. 

NATURE'S NEEDLEWOMEN. 

We cannot well have our bedclothes—indeed, any 
kind of clothes—without the use of needles and thread. 
The simplest form of sewing is that which is adopted in 
many parts of the worli; namely, of boring holes, and 
pushing a thread through them, no eye being required 
in the needle. In this way the Kafftirs of Southern 
Africa and the Eskimo of the Polar regions make 
their beautiful garments of skins. I have for many 
years had in constant use two South African «loaks, or 
karosses, and one made by the natives of Vancouver's 
Island, and they are now as good as when they were 
first given to me. Naturally, such a mode of sewing 
consumes much time; but, as time is not of the least 
value to these native furriers, no harm is done, and the 
junction of the different skins is absolutely perfect. 
Even where holes have been made in the skin, the native 
furrier has supplied their places with circular pieces so 
neatly inserted that on the outside not a trace of the 
junction is visible, and even the very set of the hairs is 
preserved. 

Our very modern needles, with their eyes which 
carry the thread, are but a modification of the original 
plan of boring holes and pushing the thread through 
them. 

Nature has a singular parallel in the case of the 
tailor-bird, which sews leaves together by their edges, 
and makes its nest inside them. It acts exactly like one 
of our own shoemakers, using its slender and sharply 
pointed beak in lieu of the awl, and employing a slight 
but strong vegetable fiber in place of the ‘waxed end’ 
of the shoemaker, or the sinew-thread of the Kaflir. 

The mode of sewing is strangely like that which is 
employed by the uncivilized furriers who have been 
described, and much superior to that which is seen in 
many other parts of the world. For example, I have a 
West African quiver made of hide sewn together with 
stitches infinitely more clumsy than those of the tailor- 
aie A HUNTING DEVICE. 

One of the simplest examples of this double use [hunt- 
ing and warfare] is afforded by the pitfall, which is 
employed in almost every part of the world, and, al- 
though mostly used for hunting, still keeps its place in 
warfare. It is, as may be seen, a conical hole, the bot- 
tom of which is armed with a pointed stake. Should a 
large animal fall into the pit, the shape of the sides 
forces it upon the stake, by which it is transfixed. 
Even elephants of the largest jsize often fall victims to 
this simple trap. It is only large enough to receive the 
forelegs and chest, but that is quite sufficient to cause 
the death of the animal, the stake penetrating to the 
heart. 

Many a hunter has fallen into these traps, and found 
great difficulty in escaping, while some have not es- 
caped at all. Indeed, in many parts of Southern Africa, 
when part of one tribe is about to visit another, the 
pitfalls are always unmasked, lest the intended guests 
should fallintothem. Even without the spike, the ele- 
phant would scarcely be able to save itself, owing to 
its enormous weight, unless helped out by its comrades 
before the hunters come up. Indeed, many pitfalls are 
intentionally made for this purpose, and are of a differ- 
ent shape ; ¢. ¢., about eight feet in length and four in 
breadth. 

In those which are made for the capture of the giraffe, 
the pit is very deep, and the place of the stake is occu- 
pied by a transverse wall, which prevents the feet of the 
captive from touching the ground, and keeps it sus- 
pended until the hunters can come and kill it at leisure. 

Even in Belgium and our own country the pitfall is 


in use. When the field-mice were devastating the dis- 
tricts about Liege some years ago, their ravages were 
effectually checked by pitfalls, in which they were 
caught by bushels, the pitfalls being simple holes some 
two feet deep, and made wider below than above. The 
late Mr. Waterson contrived to rid his garden of field 
mice by pitfalls constructed on the same principle, 
though more permanent. Finding that the little animals 
made great havoc among his peas just as they were 
starting out of the ground, he buried between the rows 
a number of earthen pickle-jars, sinking them to the 
ground. He then rubbed the inside of the neck with 
bacon, and 'eft them. The mice stooped down to lick 
off the bacon, fell into the jars, and, the neck being 
narrow and the sides slippery, they could not get out 
again. 

Closely resembling the hunting pitfalls described is a 
pitfall made Ly tbe well-known ant liou (myrmeleo), of 
which there are several species. The history of this 
wonderful insect isso familiar to us that it need not be 
repeated at length. Suffice it to say that it dizs conical 
pitfalls in loose, sandy soil, and that it places itself at the 
bottom of the pit, securing the insect victims with its 
jaws as the larger animals are secured by the stake of 
the human hunter. It makes no false cover, as does the 
human hunter, but it always chooses soil so loose that if 
an insect approaches the edge, the sand gives away, and 
it goes sliding down into the pit, whence its chance of 
escape is very small, even were there no deadly jaws at 
the bottom ready to receive it. 

THE BEE AS A CARPENTER. 

There is an instrument very familiar to carpenters, 
called the spokeshave, on account of its use in trim- 
ming the spokes of wheels. Different as it may be in 
appearance, it is identical in principle with the plane, 
having an edge guarded ty a piece of wood, so that the 
blade cannot cut too deeply into the object on which it is 
employed. The chief distinction, indeed, is that the 
workman, instead of pushing the blade from him, draws 
it to him. 

Now let us see if we can find any examples of the 
plane or spokeshave in nature. I trace at least one ex- 
ample of the plane in the insect world. More than a 
hundred years ago, that very observant naturalist, Gil- 
bert White, noticed a bee performing a curious ‘ask, 
She was running up the stem of the garden campion, 
holding her jaws extended, and stripping off the down 
with all the dexterity of a hoop-shaver. She collected a 
bundle nearly as large as herself, and then flew away 
with it. What she did with her burden he knew not, 
but the history of the insect has been told fully, though 
briefly, by Mr. F. Smith, in the ‘‘ Catalogue of British 
Hymenoptera :” 

‘*This insect, so far as my own observation has en- 
abled me to ascertain, does not construct its own 
burrow, but makes use of any hole which is adapted to 
its purpose. I once detected a bee entering the hole 
above the wheel of the sash-line in a summer-house ; but 
its nests are most commonly formed in the holes bored 
in old willow stumps by Cossvs ligniperda (the Goat- 
moth) ; formerly they were easily obtained in Battersea 
Fields, where the willows abounded. 

‘‘The chamber being formed, the bee collects a 
quantity of down from wooly-stemmed plants, with 
which she forms an outercoating. She then constructs 
a number of cells for the reception of the pollen, or 
food of the larva; they consist of a wooly material, 
mixed with some glutinous matter which resists the 
moisture of the food they contain, and in which the 
larva, being full fed, spins a broken silken cocoon. 
These bees pass the winter in a larva state, and do not 
appear until midsummer.” 

The reader will see from this account how exact ts the 
analogy between the carpenter's plane and the jaws of 
the bee. In consequence of the simile employed by Mr. 
White, the insect has been popularly known by the title 
of the Hoop-shaver Bee. It is a tolerably common 
insect, and abounds In the south of England. 

THE PROTOTYPE OF THE BALLOON. 

There are certain tiny spiders called gossamers, which 
have a curious power of floating in the air. They have 
been seen on the tops of lofty spires, and they are some 
times so numerous that the air is full of their floatiag 
webs, and the ground is white with those that have de- 
scended. ‘Their mode of ascent is this. Tbey climb to 
the top of some elevated object, if it be only a grass- 
blade. They then pour out a long, slender, thread-like 
web, which shortly begins to tend upwards. As soon 
as the spider feels the pull, it crawls upon the web, and 
sails away into the air. The duration and height of the 
ascent depend much on the wind and character of the 


atmosphere. The web ascends because it is for the time 
lighter than the atmosphere. But, as it gradually be- 
comes laden with the moisture that more or less fills the 
air, it becomes heavier than the atmosphere, and gently 
sinks to the ground. 

What may be the object of these aerial voyages no 
one knows. They may be for the purpose of capturing 
minute insects, or they may be for mere amusement. 





But in either case they are highly instructive, as show- 
ing the principle on which the balloon, was framed. 
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Rooks AND Qutuors. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. have added to their elegant folios 
of etchings published in previous years a companion 
volume devoted to ‘‘ English Etchers,” and containing 
fifteen illustrations of the work of the English school. 
Among the artists represented are Dobie, Strang, Mur- 
ray, Cooper, Pennell, Thomas, and Chattock. Weare at 
a loss to know why Joseph Pennell has been included 
in a volume devoted to English etchers, but the nation- 
ality of Mr. Pennell isa small matter. His work, which 
isa Venetian scene, is fully up to anything that he has 
done before in the same line, and is therefore of the 
highest excellence. The success of this young Amer- 
ican is a matter of satisfaction to all who are interested 
in the progress of American art. He has already at- 
tained rank among the best etchers of the time, and the 
delicacy and refinement, with a certain touch of poetry 
more apparent in this than in some of his other work, 
show ihat he possesses many of the finest qualifications 
for the art to which he has specially devoted himself. 
In a volume of such uniform excellence it is difficult to 
select and characterize individual performance ; one or 
two examples must suffice as illustrating the high qual- 
ity of the work contained in this book. Mr. R. 8. Chat- 
tock fully sustains his reputation in England in his 
reproduction of the ‘‘ Chagford Bridge,” a subject thor- 
oughly congenia! to him, since it gives him the opportu- 
nity of showing his remarkable strength and skill asa 
draughtsman. The bare upland, the tiny stream, the 
force and power of the denuded follage, and the rugged 
outlines of the bridge are brought out with perfect 
clearness, and in a very effective composition. ‘‘ Mar- 
lowe Meadow,” on the other hand, gives Mr. Brandard 
the opportunity of disclosing his delicate perceptions 
and his exquisite hand. There is a poetic refinement in 
this piece of work which contrasts finely with the 
strength and vigor of Mr. Chattock. H. Toussafnt con- 
tributes some noble architectural effects in his etching of 
‘‘ Amiens,” in which he has grouped the old city, with 
its huts and dwellings, around the massive pile of the 
Cathedral. W. Strang strikes another note in his study 
of ‘‘ The Tinker ;” ragged, dusty, and unclean, but vigor- 
ous, realistic, and evidently authentic. ‘‘ Fishing Boats 
at Hastings,” by Mr, Dobie, brings before the eye one 
of those charming sem{-marine views with which etchers 
seem to delight to deal, and in the reproduction of which 
the art itself discovers some of its strongest resources. 
Altogether this volume will take its place with its prede- 
cessors, and it would be diflicult to give it any higher 
praise. These folios have been, in all respects, a great 
credit to American book-making. (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $15.) 

Among the most attractive of the illustrated books of 
t}e season is ‘‘The Sermon on the Moun:,” to which 
Messrs. Fenn, Sandham, F. H. Church, Herper, Taylor, 
and Fraser have each made characteristic contribu- 
‘ions in the way of illustrations. The volume is notable 
for diversity rather than uniformity, but is harmonious 
in its translation of the Master’s most profound and 
‘piritual statement of the laws of life into the terms of 
current thought. There is very little of the conven- 
tional religious method in the work of the artists. Each 
one has dealt with his theme ina spirit which is certainly 
in no sense pietistic. Some of the illustrators have 
failed to seize the spiritual significance of the themes 
essigned them. But, we apprehend, the rendering of this 
wonderful sermon, even by artists who have no specially 
spiritual insight, is not entirely to be regretted. From 
the point of view of the profoundest religious experience 
the volume will not be satisfactory ; but, on the other 
band, it is intensely interesting as showing how these 
utterances of Christ may be reproduced in art from the 
personal standpoint of the artist, and yet not lose any- 
thing of their essential significance. Mr. Fenn's work 
is, upon the whole, the most satisfactory, and is excep- 
tionally beautiful in its refinement, delicacy, and purity 
of drawing and engraving. The decorative borders by 
Mr. Sidney L. Smith surpass anything of the kind that 
has been done in our recollection by any American 
artist. They are marvelously fresh and rich in design, 
suggesting a wealth of decorative resource, which we 
hope to see more fully drawn upon hereafter. The Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale furnishes a characteristically 
fresh, direct, and spiritual introduction, and the volume, 
as a whole, in the beauty of its art work, the elegance of 
its printing, and the high standard attained in all parts 
of the mechanical work, will take a very high rank 
among illustrated books. (Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

7.50.) 

It is a matter of rejoicing for the students of Greek 
and Roman life that a new and cheaper edition of Von 
Falke’s ‘‘ Greece and Rome” has just been iesued by the 
American publishers. This elegant work, representing 
the amplest and most thorough scholarship, and portray- 
ing by means of numerous and admirable illustrations 
the manners and customs of the Greeks and Romans, 








has now been brought within the means of moderate 
purses. Itis hardly necessary to charucterize a work so 
well known. In this edition we are not sensible of any 
sacrifice of utility or beauty ; if a little less luxurious 
than its predecessor, it is still as elegant a book as one 
would wish for, and a book of surpassing interest and 
value. It ought not to be placed among the holiday 
books, because its value is a permanent quantity ; but 
certainly those who are in search of gifts which have a 
continual interest outlasting the special season can find 
nothing more appropriate than this handsome volume. 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co. $10.) 

Miss Mary A. Lathbury is probably not unknown to 
most of the readers of The Christian Union. Her double 
skill with the pen and brush has already had wide rec- 
ognition. She is a writer of verse peculfarly unobtru- 
sive and sweet in its spirit, and as an {illustrator she has 
many charming gifts. Her latest work is ‘‘ Idyls of the 
Months ;” it is the most ambitious effort she has yet 
made. To each month is devoted a page upon which is 
given the appropriate sign, the name of the precious 
stone with which the month is identified, and a bit of 
ver-e from Miss Lathbury’s hand descriptive of the 
month, and also of the full-page illustration which 
further accompanies it. The illustrations are figure 
studies, brilliant in coloring, and in many instances ex- 
tremely happy in design. It is easy to see that where 
there is a failure the printer rather than the artist is at 
fault. Altogether this is one of the choice books of ‘the 
season. (New York: George Routledge & Sons.) 

Norway has become within the past few years a 
favorite resort for English and American ‘ globe trot- 
ters.” Its simple, honest people, with their primitive 
hospitality and quaint manners, and its rugged and 
varied scenery, give it a charm all itsown. The book 
called ‘‘ Norwegian Pictures” (New York: Thomas 
Nelson’s Sons) presents the attractive features of the 
country skillfully with both pem and pencil. The text 
is by Richard Lovett, M.A., an observant traveler, who 
gives us some account of the interesting history of Nor- 
way and of its political constitution and commerical con- 
dition. There are many full-page and other drawings, 
by several artists, which elucidate and illustrate the text 
pleasantly and with considerable artistic effect. 

There are many who will be glad to find gathered in 
one volume their ‘‘ Favorite Poems” by Jean Ingelow. 
The eelection includes the ‘“‘Songs of Seven,” the 
‘High Tide,” ‘‘ The Shepherd Lady,” anda few minor 
poems. All are fully and delicately illustrated, the 
engraving being of a high order. Besides the engrav- 
ings that have previously accompanied theseveral poems 
there are several full-page drawings, title-designs, etc., 
by Miss C. A. Northam, J. Francis Murphy, and 
Edmund H. Garrett. A novel and pleasing cover is 
furnished by a metallic cast of the St. Botolph Church 
sunk in the center of the cover proper. Of the beauty 
and deep feeling of the poems we need hardly speak. 
They are familiar to most of our readers as among the 
most delightful poetry of their class. A portrait of 
Jean Ingelow serves as frontispiece. (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. $5.) 


Wide interest in the poetry of Frances Ridley Haver- 
gal has evidently prompted the publication of her com- 
plete poetical works in an illustrated edition. Most of 
the poems are already so famillar that they need no fresh 
characterization here. The publishers have made a very 
handsome quarto volume, with some excellent and very 
appropriate illustrations, and given the whole so attract- 
ive a binding that we cannot see why any ether edition 
should ever have been necessary. (New York: FE. P. 
Dutton & Co. $5.) 

The floral studies of Susie Barstow Skeldiag have be- 
come very familiar through the publication of successive 
seasons. In ‘‘ Flowers from Here and There,” with se. 
lections from well-known poets, we find many of the old 
favorites—chrysanthemums, pansies, buttercups and 
ferns, azaleas, etc. The volume is attractively printed, 
and the character of the floral studies is too well known 
to need any other description here. (New York : White, 
Stokes & Allen. $3.50.) 


THREE RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


We have three books which fall into the same line. 
‘*The Religious History of Israel,” by Dr. F. E. Konig, 
of Leipzig, translated by the Rev. A. J. Campbell, dis- 
cusses ‘‘ the chief problems in Old Testament history as 
opposed to the development theorists,” particularly to 
Kuenen. Itasks, ‘‘ Was the religion of Moses also that 
of the majority of his people ?” an’ ‘‘ What was the legal- 
ly appointed religion of Israel in pre-prophetic times ?” or 
before written prophecy. It shows that this lawful 
religion of the pre-phophetic Israel ‘‘ represented the 
ideas of God possessed by Moses, the pious of Israel, and 
at the same time the working and writing prophets,” 
and that the alleged development in {it was real only in 
part. It inquires what development can be traced in the 
name of God, or the idea of Jahveh, or in Jahveh’s 
character, or with respect to the image of Jahveh; 
whether prep“) } ov'sm was ‘conscious that 
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Jahveh, manifesting himself, had entered into covenant 
with Israel ;” what was ‘‘ the legal basis possessed by pre- 
prophetic Jahvism ;” ‘‘ did it miss the thought of the 
future universalism of Israel’s salvation ?” ‘‘ was it want- 
ing in the formal dignity of the prophetic basis?” It 
concludes that the fundamental elements of Old 
Testament religion were not altered by the writing 
prophets, the historical phases of the Mosaic religion not 
changed in substance. It is a small work, and does not 
refer to the Hebrew, so that it is adapted to the general 
public. It treats of the vital points, and with no little 
critical skill. It must gratify those who stand aloof 
from that evolution theory which is revolutionary. It 
ought to be dated. (New York: Scribner & Welford ) 

‘*The Hebrew Feasts,” by Professor W. H. Green, of 
Princeton, N. J., 1s a serles of elght lectures, delivered 
at the Newton Theological Institution, in opposition 
especially to ‘‘the Wellhausen hypothesis” of the 
Peutateuch as the product not of one mind or age but of 
different eras, which takes the sacred feasts for one of 
{ts main props. After treating of the hypothesis, its 
origin, grounds, and fallacies, showing that the three 
codes do not belong to distinct periods, and of the 
several feast laws, with the history of opinion respect- 
ing them, and of the unity and credibility of Exodus, 
where he finds the key to the whole position, he dis- 
cusses the alleged development of the Passover, claim- 
ing that it ‘‘ was from the beginning precisely what is 
recorded in the history of its institution and what it is 
defined to be in the several Mosaic statutes ;” also the 
feast of Tabernacles, with a similar conclusion. The 
author has abundant learning, and makes his argument 
interesting, and on the whole convincing, though he is 
somewhat prone to ‘‘ overdoing.” We question whether 
he allows enough for the changes of ritual. (New York : 
R. Carter & Brothers.) 


“‘The Pentateuch, its Origin and Structure,” by Dr. 
E. C. Bissell, of Hartford, is a larger and more elaborate 
work, more than half of which has been printed already 
in the ‘‘ Bibliotheca Sacra ” and the ‘‘ Journal of the 
Society for Biblical Literature,” but which, as revised 
and enlarged, examines recent theories in Pentateuch 
criticism most systematically and thoroughly. In the 
‘Introductory ” and the *‘ Historical Sketch of the 
Criticism” the author is almost too polemic for the 
critics and skeptics with whom he deals. But the fol 
lowing chapters, on ‘‘ The Proposed Analysis of the Law 
Tested in its Leading Principles,” ‘‘ Laws Peculiar to 
Deuteronomy,” ‘‘Laws Repeated and Modified in 
Deuteronomy,” ‘‘ Laws Pecullar to the Priests’ Code,” 
‘* Unity and Genuineness of Deuteronomy,” ‘‘ The Law 
and the Prophets,” ‘‘The Law and the Historical 
Books,” ‘‘ The Law and the Psalms,” ‘‘ Literature of the 
Pentateuch and the Related Criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment,” cover the whole debated ground, and ought to 
satisfy those who are wrestiing with these great prob- 
lems and clinging to their faith in the Old Testament 
revelation. We wish only that such able and conserva- 
tive scholars could adapt themselves better to the minds 
of those who most need their help. They should study 
the art of not provoking and irritating those whom 
they would win and persuade. It is poor policy to use 
strong, sharp, overpositive words in a close critical in- 
vestigation and argument. We have no room to enter 
into details. (New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


St. Nicholas Songs (New York: The Century Co.). It 
would be difficult to conceive of a book for children more 
adimirable of its kind than this holiday publication of the 
Century Co.—a book of which the text and illustrations 
have been generously gathered from the “St. Nicholas 
Magazine,’’ a treasure-book for children, as every boy and 
girl knows, to which for twelve years the best authors and 
artists of the land have been contributing ; and the music 
of which has been written especially for the work by musi- 
cians who have gained acknowledged position in their pro- 
fession in this country and abroad. When the best results 
of two forces suchas these are combined, and, after con- 
scientious editing and careful printing, finally put before 
the public, the result should be one to commend itself not 
only to those finer tastes such as an adult seeks to have 
gratified, and which are unknown to children except in a 
vague feeling that every page is as it ought to be, and all 
are very nice, but it should also appeal in tune and text to 
the pure, simple, tender, and fun-loving spirit of childhood. 
Both of these requirements the ‘ St. Nicholas Song-Book ” 
amply fulfills. Artistically, both as regards the contents 
and arrangement of the volume, and also as a specimen 
merely of the printer’s art, there are few, if any, points to 
which exception could be taken. The illustrations—and 
there is not a page in thé book, we believe, that has not one 
at least—are throughout admirable in choice, arrangement, 
and printing, and in many instances they form a dainty 
pictorial comment on the text and music, as, for example, in 
the song on page 6, ‘‘The Three Wise Women,” and again 
on page 22, ‘‘ Kitty Cat.’’ And while such careful atten- 
tion has been bestowed upon the details of the book, its true 
aim—the amusement and development of the minds of chil- 
dren—has not been lost sight of. Appeals to a child’s fancy, 
to his sense of humor, to his tenderness, to his love of fun, 
@°© made on every page of the book, and the boy or girl 
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whose sense of the humorous and grotesque is not aroused 
by the words and music of ‘‘ Punky-doodle and Jollapin,”’ 
or whose perception of natural and spiritual beauty is not 
enlarged by such songs as ‘‘ Dandelions ”’ and ‘‘ Whenever 
a Little Child is Born,’”’ is indeed an exception to ordinary 
childhood ; and the songs mentioned are but types of many 
equally good to be found inthe pages of this admirable 
book. The musical settings of the verses, of course, engage 
special attention, and are, without exception, interesting, 
while often the delicate feeling and the exquisite workman- 
ship of a brief poem has fired the composer’s fancy, and the 
words have been wedded to music dainty and lovely in con- 
ception, animated by the true spirit of the poem, and care- 
ful and finished in execution. One bit of very delicate mu- 
sical suggestion is in the song ‘‘ Handel,’? where Mr. Albert 
Stanley has introduced Handel’s familiar and ever beautifal 
‘* Lascia ch’io pianza,’’ and also an echo of the Hallelujah 
Chorus from the ‘‘ Messiah,’’ into the accompaniment, with 
an effect that surprises and charms. Special interest at- 
taches to the ten songs contributed to the book by the late 
Dr. Damrosch, as they were the first of his compositions, 
we believe, specially designed for children, and they were 
almost, if not quite, the latest work that he finished before 
his last illness. They all are excellent ; but his setting of 
‘‘The Minuet’ may be specially noted for Mozart-like treat- 
ment of the minuet form, and his music to Mrs. Mary Mapes 
Dodge’s poem, ‘‘ There's a Ship on the Sea,’’ for its graceful, 
flowing melody and the charming rhythmic effect of the ac- 
companiment. It is possible that the objection will be made 
to certain of the songs in the books that they are too difficult 
both of comprehension and of execution for the majority of 
the children into whose hands the book will be put. But itis 
true in this connection, as in all really standard literature 
for the young, that a book which is made to be judiciously 
in advance of the young reader’s knowledge and compre- 
hension does no harm, but, on the contrary, arouses whole- 
some curiosity and interest in the mind of the boy or girl, 
and so incites to further study. Accordingly, the ‘St. 
Nicholas Song-Book,”’ although it is not, any more than 
is ‘* Tom Brown’s School Days,’’ designedly and of set pur- 
pose a text-book, is yet, like Hughes’s story, by virtue of 
its excellence and the standard character of its contents, a 
text-book of the rarest kind—a book to which, on the one 
hand, parents will trust as an aid in training the finer 
tastes of their children, and, on the other hand, a book in 
which children themselves will delight, for, under cover of 
pleasant pastime, they will, unknown to themselves, be re- 
ceiving an admirable groundwork for the study of the best 
music and the best literature. 


Children's Stories in American History. By Henrietta C 
Wright. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) This vol- 
ume is as clear and bright in style as it is in typographical 
appearance. Beginning with introductory chapters about 
America in ancient times, the Mound-builders, the North- 
men, and the Indian, it goes on to tell simply, but with pic- 
torial ekill, the tales of the discoverers and early adventur- 
ers. Naturally the picturesque and legendary is given a 
prominent place—the story of Pocahontas 1s related, for in- 
stance, without a reference to the fact that modern histori_ 
ans have ruthlessly rejected the pretty story—but there is 
solid value as well as entertainment in the volume, which 
may well serve as an incitement to many young people to 
become interested in the study of the history of their own 
country. The book is illustrated. 


Under the title Art for Young Folks the publishers (D. Lo- 
throp & Co., Boston) have provided a book of more suggest- 
iveness and instructiveness for boys and girls with a leaning 
toward art study than might be supposed from the gaudily 
colored and not very well suited covers. It relates the 
doings of two boys in New York who go the rounds of the 
galleries, studios, and picture stores. Biographical sketches 
of twenty-four prominent American artists are given, with a 
portrait of each, a glimpse at his studio, and a drawing 
from some characteristic picture. There is also a chapter 
full of hints to the beginner as to landscape, animal, and 
figure drawing, instructions how to buy colors, brushes, 
pencils, etc., and an account of a novel art school for chil- 
dren founded in New York in 1878 by Miss Mary Cook, and 
called the ‘‘ Children’s Hour.’’ There are several original 
drawings by members of the American Water-Celor Society, 
and scores of engravings of famous specimens of painting, 
architecture, and sculpture. The printing of the pictures 
is generally good, though in afew instances it might have 
been greatly improved. 

The central idea on which Wonder Stories of Science is 
based is an excellent one, and has been well carried out. 
Each of the sketches, all of which are nicely illustrated, 
takes up some common object—an umbrella, a pair of 
gloves, a newspaper, a doll’s shoe, a Christmas card, or the 
like—and in an easy, pleasant way describes the mysteries 
of its manufacture and sale. Thus the Rev. D. N. Beach, 
in telling ‘‘ How Newspapers are Made,” takes us from the 
editorial office to the press-room, describing each process 
from the writing of the editor-in-chief to the shouting of the 
newsboy in the street, and all in a graphic and conversa- 
tional way. Half a dozen other writers carry out the same 
method with equally interesting subjects. The book is very 
neatly printed, and altogether makes a most desirable gift 
book. (Boston: D. Lothrop & Qo.) 

If any one better understands than the English gamekeeper 
the tricks and habits of small game birds and ‘‘ vermin,”’ 
and all the ins and outs of wood life, that some one is surely 
the English poacher. There is a certain fascination in the 
pursuits of these petty depredators, and though it would 
probably be impossible to inspire an American with the 
feeling of solemn indignation at the snaring of an occasional 
rabbit which causes the English country gentleman to re- 
gard the offender as on the straight road to the gallows, an 
account ot the contest of wits between the poacher and 
gamekeeper makes amusing reading, In Jeler Penniless 





(London : F. Warne & Co.), Mr. G. Christopher Davies 
tells the story of an amateur gamekeeper, and his trapping, 
fishing, hunting, and outwitting poachers, in a way that can- 
not fail to interest every boy, American as well as English. 
Mr. Davies has already made a favorable reputation among 
boy readers, and, if we mistake not, his present volume will 
greatly increase it. 

Little Chicks and Baby Tricks (New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co.) is another of those brightly yet artistically colored 
books for the very little ones ef which the last few years 
have produced so many. This is one of the best of its class 
we have seen ; the figures are natural and animated, the 
coloring in good taste, and the verses in turn pretty and 
comical. 

Marigold Garden. Pictures and Rhymes by Kate Greenaway. 
(New York: G. Routledge & Sons.) Here is a charming 
book for the little ones, filled with the quaintest and prettiest 
of pictures by the lady whose name has come to be used as 
synonymous with a certain style of illustration. The rhymes 
are as original and amusing as the many colored pictures, 
and that is saying a good deal. Fortunate is the little girl 
who finds ‘‘ Marigold Garden” among her Christmas gifts. 

Among the recent publications for children is a little vol- 
ume made up from ‘ Our Little Ones ’’ and ‘‘ The Nursery ”’ 
(Boston: Estes & Lauriat). This handsome small quarto 
contains a great variety of illustrated stories and poems for 
little people, all of the most excellent character, beautifully 
printed with numerous wood-cuts of a very fine order. 
Nothing certainly could be better for little readers than a 
volume like this, which affords a great variety of the best 
reading matter, embellished with admirable work from the 
illustrators and the engraver. 

Among the dainty little books of the season for children 
is Sylvia’s Daughter, by Florence Scannell (New York: 
Frederick Warne & Co.). The story describes the troubled 
times of the French Revolution, and gives an account of the 
adventures of two little refugees whose fortunes form a 
part of the adventurous story of the French emigration. 
This book is well written, and is illustrated in scipio very 
charmingly, with the grace and finish of the best French 
stvle. 

Frederick Warne & Co. (New York) have just published 
two little volumes of Bible Stories, one on the Old and 
the other on the New Testament, Both volumes are clearly 
and simply written, with special reference to the needs of 
the young children, and are admirably adapted to familiar- 
ize all children with the varied and beautiful stories of 
Biblical character and history. 

The Joy of the Ministry. By the Rev. Frederick R. Wynne, 
M.A. (New York: James Pott &Co.) Theseveral chapters 
of this volume were prepared as addresses to a party of 
divinity students and young clergymen who were in the 
habit of meeting during the university terms at the house of 
Mr. Wynne, the canon of Christ Church. He is an admirable 
man to give instruction, because he believes ia the joy of 
the ministry, and declares that if he had to choose again a 
hundred times his course in life, he would choose the minis- 
try. We hear altogether too much about the burdens, cares, 
and vexations of the ministry. These are common to every 
employment in this world; but the joys and comforts and 
blessings of the ministry engulf them. With the strength 
and cheeriness of a brave soul, stimulative and directive 
counsels are given on every page. The chapters on ‘ Hints 
for the Study ’’ and ‘‘ The Manner of Our Preaching’ are 
specially attractive and valuable. 

Two Broken Hearts. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
This is a sad story from beginning to end, but not a 
morbid one; an emotional study rather than a work 
of fiction. The people do not wear their broken hearts 
on their sleeves, and the fact that there is a delicacy 
and reticence about their grief makes it seem doubly 
real to us. Frank, after the loss of his wife, whom he 
idolizes, meets Pauline, whose lover has been killed on her 
wedding morning. In neither heart is there the least bitter- 
ness ; there is not an unfaithful word or thought in either 
soul. Possibly this puts the story, otherwise natural enough, 
a little beyond the grasp of common human experience, 
Possibly had Pauline’s lover deserted her she would have 
found it even less possible to love again, but with her faith 
in man unshaken, one wonders why she wrecks Frank’s hap 
piness by refusing him. The wnole story is but a study on 
the possibilities of loving twice. The book will interest 
deeply many thoughtful, unhappy people, and the thought- 
less ones and the happy ones will read it for the sake of the 
story, because all the world loves a lover, and this is a love 
story from cover to cover. 

Mustard Leaves: a Glimpse of London Society. By D. T. 8. 
Perhaps the title leads one to hope for a little more pun- 
gency than is to be found in the story, a sharper wit and 
more biting sarcasm than the author has at command. 
This is another “‘ international episode.” A bright young 
American girl is suddenly introduced into the best English 
society, meets with intense admiration, encounters the hid_ 
den dangers of that society, and, after a melodramatic ex- 
perience in married life, comes toa tragic end. There isa 
good deal about the narration which does not seem true 
either to nature or as a pieture of social life in England or 
America. 


The ninth partof the /toadside Songs of Tuscany, translated 
and illustrated by Francesca Alexander, and edited by John 
Raskin, contains two more of Miss Alexander’s exquisitely 
finished drawings, illustrating episodes in the legend of St. 
Christopher, which is beautifully related by the artist. 
There are, as usual, three or four bits of translation of the 
sweet Tuscan songs, and an account of a family several of 
whose members are gifted in the improvisatore’s art, and 
one of whom served as the model for the St. Christopher of 
these engravings. 


21 
LITERARY NOTES. 
— Miss Braddon’s new novel is named ‘*‘ Mohaw \.”’ 
—Eight thousand copies of ‘‘ Rudder Grange,’ with Mr 
Frost’s illustrations, have already been sold by tle Scrib 
ners. 
—‘‘ Elfriede ’’ is the title of a new novel by George Tzylor, 


which will be pubiished at Leipsic during the present 
month. 


—Estes & Lauriat will bring out next year an cdition d 
of George Eliot’s works, with many etchings and photo 
etchings. 


—E. & J. B. Young & Co. (New York) send us a character 
istically English story, ‘‘ Lob Lie-by-the-Fire.”’ with illustra 
tions by Caldecott. 


—It is believed that there are three copies still in existence 
of the suppressed Byron quarto, but of one copy all infor- 
mation has been lost. 

—A novel entitled ‘Broken Bonds,’’ by Mr. W. A. H. 


Stafford, of this city, is to be published immediately by An 
drew F. Underhill & Co. 

—Cassell & Co. have just added two more volumes to 
their very attractive Proverb Series, ‘‘ Ruth’s Life Work ”’ 
and the ‘“‘ Two Hardcastles.”’ 

—L. Prang & Co., the Boston publishers, have issued an 
effective lithograph of the final race for the ‘‘ America’s” 
Cup, reproduced from a painting by Mr. W. F. Halsall. 

—Mr. Keenan, the reputed author of the ‘* Money-Makers”’ 
and ‘‘ Trajan,’’ has a new novel in the press of the Apple- 
tons. It is called ‘‘ The Aliens,’’ and the scene is laid in 
this State. 

—The biography of Longfellow, soon to be published by 
Ticknor & Co., will contain letters and diaries written by the 
poet while abroad, and illustrated by himself with pen-and- 
ink drawings. 

—The Christmas number of “‘ All The Year Round” will 
consist of a complete story by Walter Besant, while 
Mr. Joseph Hatton is_to furnish material for ‘‘ The Bow- 
Bells Annual.’’ 

—The December ‘Century ” will contain a paper by Mark 
Twain called “The Private History of a Campaign that 
Failed,’’ giving an account of his experience as a youthtul 
rebel in the early days of the war. 

—‘* Our Young Folks’ History of the Roman Empire,”’ by 
William Shepard, has just been published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., and is the latest contribution to the growing 
literature of history for young readers 

—The ‘Scientific American’”’ of October 17 contains a 
fully illustrated account of the new schools of Mechanical 
Engineering and the Mechanics’ Arts, known as Sibley Col 
lege, and forming a department of Cornell University. 

—The students of Oxford University have been petition- 
ing Matthew Arnold to present himself as a candidate for 
the professorship of poetry, but he has declined on the 
ground that the work ought to go into younger hands. 

—In speaking lately of the elegant volume of * Recent 
American Etchings,’’ published by White, Stokes & Allen, a 
typographical error caused us to state that the size of the 
pages wasl7 by 3inches. It should, of course, have been 17 
by 13. 

—In Berlin, Madame Cosima Wagner will soon publish 
the ‘‘Thoughts and Remarks’’ left by her husband, and 
concerning principally the *‘ Tannhauser”’ episode at Paris, 
including also remarks on Berlioz, and a paper on “ The 
Marvelous in Art.”’ 

—The *‘ New Englander and Yale Review,” the last num- 
ber of which contains specially important articles on the 
constitution of the Yale Corporation by President Porter, 
Professor W. L. Kingsley, and others, will hereatter appear 
once a month instead of once in two months, as at present. 

—Interest in Roumanian literature was aroused recently 
by ‘‘ Pilgrim Sorrow, a Cycle of Tales by Carmen Sylva” 
(Qaeen Elizabeth of Roumania). A book of Roumanian 
fairy tales, which have been enthusiastically praised, is 
soon to appear from the press of Henry Holt & Co. They 
have been collected by Mme. Kremnitz and translated by 
J. M. Percival. 

—Professor Dowden is preparing a new biography of 
Shelley, at the request of Sir Percy and Lady Shelley. He 
will have access to an immense amount of material, con- 
sisting of pamphlets and magazines, manuscripts and un- 
published letters, and will therefore have the opportunity 
of giving us at last something satisfactory in the way ofa 
life of this unfortunate poet—unfortunate no less after 
death than before it. 

—The brightly colored and artistic announcement card 
sent out by that sterling periodical for young people, “ The 
Youth’s Companion,” is crowded with the names of authors 
who are favorites with older as well as with younger read- 
ers. It is indeed an amazingly rich and varied bill of fare 
for the weekly feasts of the coming year. Here—to select a 
few from many attractions—are, among the story writers, 
Charles Egbert Craddock, Frank R. Stockton, J. T. Trow- 
bridge, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Joel Chandler Harris, and 
H. H. Boyesen ; among the writers of special articles, James 
Anthony Froude, the Marquis of Lorne, the Queen of Kou- 
mania, Canon Farrar, Wilkie Collins, Christine Nilsson, and 
R. A. Proctor ; among the writers of sketches, the Hon. 8. 8. 
Cox, Lieutenant Schwatka, Lieutenant Greely, W. H. Ride- 
ing, Joseph Hatton, Colonel T. W. Knox, and J. L. Har- 
bour; while articles on natural history, strange adventures, 
sketches of travel, and papers humorous, practical, educa- 
tional, and anecdotical, will be furnished by scores of writers 
many of whom are as we]! known to the reading world as 
those whose names have been quoted. ‘' The Youth’s Com- 
panion’’ is now in its fifty-ninth year, and, so far from 
showing signs of decrepitude, has never been brighter, 
brisker, or more animated than to-day. Its enormous circu- 
lation—said to be over 350,000—is due to the keen enter- 
prise of its editors in selecting new writers and new sub- 





jects, and in excluding diluted dullness in every form, 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


It would seem that a man who has done so much for 
the good of his profession, for his fellow-workers, and 
for the public at large as has Mr. Theodore Thomas 
would receive the utmost liberality of treatment and the 
greatest possible aid in his work at the hands of profes- 
sional musicians. But, in point of fact, the very reverse 
is true, as is shown by a question which has arisen in 
connection with the formation of his new permanent 
orchestra. The facts of the case briefly are these: 
There exists in this city a Musical Protective Union, one 
of whose by-laws requires a member to have resided 
six months in this country, and which forbids all mem- 
bers to play in public with musicians who are not mem- 
bers, under penalty of fine for two offenses, and of 
expulsion in case of a third. The Union adopted this 
by-law, which, by the way, is peculiar to this one alone 
of all musical organizations in the country, about three 
yéars ago, and the result has been to keep away very 
many new musicians from this city. It needs no dem- 
onstration to show that resident musicians have a 
monopoly of orchestral business, and that, therefore, the 
quantity of certain classes of instrumentalists is very 
restricted, and the quality of those who are to be had is 
not always of the best. Therefore when Mr. Thomas or- 
ganized his new orchestra he was obliged to send abroad 
to obtain the best material. Many of the men thussecured 
were engaged so far in advance that before the first of 
the Popular Concerts, two weeks ago, they were mem- 
bers of the Union. Three of the men, however, were 
not thus fortunate. Two of them, violinists, will have 
filled out their time of residence on the 13th of this 
month, and for them Mr. Thomas agreed to yield to the 
demands of the Union, and substitute for the time 
intervening good men whom he could obtain here. The 
third man was an oboe player, and he was the rock upon 
which the Union split. For the number of good oboe 
players is very small, comparatively, and they are there- 
fore all engaged, so that it was absolutely impossible to 
obtain a competent substitute for this man anywhere in 
this country, a fact which the Union itself demonstrated, 
since Mr. Thomas offered to engage any competent oboe 
player whom the Untfon would produce—a challenge 
which itcould not answer. Accordingly, be has insisted 
that he should be allowed to retain the services of his 
oboeist—a claim in which he is sustained by the members 
of his orchestra to a man—and that so great and uncom- 
mon emergency should be made allowance for. Not so 
the Union, which, in a narrow and stubborn spirit, bas 
levied a fine of $10 a man, or about $750 a night, for the 
first offense, double that amount for the second, and for 
a third a threat of expulsion. Inasmuch as Mr. Thomas 
himself and the members of his orchestra are members 
of the Union, the action of the body is manifestly un- 
just ; and in order to settle the matter, for the sake of 
future musicians, Mr. Thomrg has carried the question 
into the courts, having obtained a temporary injunction 
upon the Union. By the time this report is in our read- 
ers’ hands the case will have been argued and a decision 
will have been made ; and we shal] look with interest 
for the settlement of a question which bears with it so 
much that is of importance to musicians. 


With regard to this affair the ‘*‘ Evening Post” of 
November 11 very justly says: ‘‘ The position of the 
professional musicians in this matter is so unfortunate 
that we should not be surprised to see them withdraw 
from it before the case comes to trial. They are, in the 
first place, opposing and injuring the man who has done 
more to elevate the standing of their profession in this 
country than all other musicians combined. No leader 
has ever paid them better than he, and the fact that the 
majority of them have been able to get a living at all for 
years has been due mainly to hisexertions. He has now, 
by his new scheme of daily concerts, been able to 
guarantee seventy five of them steady employment every 
day in the year at the Union prices, which are three or 
four times as large as those of European cities, and yet 
the Union strives to throw all these men out of employ- 
ment simply because he insists upon retaining in a 
single position the one man in the country who is com- 
petent to fill it. They not only turn against tkeir best 
friend, but attack their own art when they seek to lower 
the standard of their profession by saying that member- 
ship of the Union, and not fitness, is the supreme test. 
They wil! forfeit all claim upon public sympathy if they 
persist in a course so ungrateful and illogical as this.” 


Since our last writing, the first concert this season of 
the Symphony Society bas been given, and the eighth 
year of this organization thus brilliantly started on its 
course. For, in ils new quarters in the spacious Metro 
politan Opera-House, with an appreciative audience 
which comfortably filled boxes and orchestra floor, and 
with a satisfactory rendering of the accompanying pro- 
gramme by the orchestra under the leadership of Mr. 
Walter Damrosch, the occasion may with justice be 
called a brilliant one, and the season be said to have 
opened prosperously. A specially artistic and enjoyable 
feature of the evening was Fraulein Brandt’s singing of 





the Weber aria from ‘‘Euryanthe.” The programme in- 
cluded the following numbers : 


Symphony in F, No. 6 (Pastoral)............. Beethoven 
“‘The Dream King and his Love”’.................. Raff 
Fraulein Marianne Brandt. 

a NES sos ss nse'see0sss OPE 
el eee Wagner 
Air, ‘‘ Bethérte die an meine Liebe glaubt ...... Weber 
Fraulein Brandt. 

Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 14.............-...-+-- Liszt 


(The composer’s orchestration. ) 


The directors of the Berlin National Gallery have 
commissioned Karl von Piloty, the Director of the Mu- 
nich Academy of Arts, to execute a colossal picture of 
the death of Alexander the Great. Piloty, who has not 
as yet been represented in the Berlin National Gallery, 
has advanced far with the painting. The young hero 
lies deadly pale in his magnificent tent; Roxana is 
holding the hand of the dying man; through the open 
door a crowd of warriors stream in to say a last farewell 
to their great leader. 


THE CARLYLE-EMERSON CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. 


F the portion of the Carlyle-Emerson correspond- 
ence just published for the first time, the Boston 
* Herald” says : 

The mutilation of the ‘‘ Correspondence of Carlyle 
and Emerson” is a literary misfortune. There were im- 
portant gaps in the letters which could not be filled up at 
the time the correspondence was first published, and the 
hope that the letters missing from it might be recovered 
has been fulfilled by the restoration of thirteen letters 
written by Carlyle and four by Emersun. There are 
other letters still to turn up, but comparatively few 
spaces in the correspondence now remain to be filled. A 
few extracts from these letters are here appended, which 
express the opinions of the two distinguished corre- 
spondents and reveal still further their friendly relations 
with each other. The first of these recovered letters is 
from Carlyle to Emerson, and is concerned with what 
Carlyle calls ‘‘ the book business.” It is dated April 13, 
1839. He says of himself: ‘‘I am again upon the 
threshold of extempore lecturing on ‘The Revolu- 
tions of Modern Europe ;’ Protestantism, two lectures : 
Puritanism, two; French Revolution, two. I almost 
regret that I had undertaken this thing this year at all, 
for I am no longer driven by poverty as heretofore. 
Nay, I am richer than I have been for ten years, and 
have a kind of prospect, for the first time this great 
while, of being allowed to subsist in this world for the 
future; a great blessing—perhaps the greatest, when it 
comes as a novelty. However, I thought it right to 
keep this lecturing business open, come what might. I 
care less about it than I did. It is not agony and 
wretched trembling to the marrow of the hone, as it 
was the last two times. I believe, in spite of all my 
perpetual indigestions and nervous woes, I am actually 
getting into better health; the weary heart of me is 
quieter ; I wait in silence for the new chapter—feeling 
truly that we are at the end of one period here. I count 
it two in my autobiography. We shall see what the 
third is, if there be a third. But 1 am in small haste 
fora third.” A little later, in a second letter, Carlyle 
recurs to the lectures in the following strain : ‘‘ There 
was but one moderately good lecture, the last, on 
‘Sansculottism,’ to an audience mostly Tory, and 
rustling with the beautifullest quality silks! Two 
things [ find : First, that I ought to have a horse. I had 
only three incidental rides or gallops, hired rides. My 








‘Yankee horse is never yet purchased, but it shall be, for 


I cannot live, except in great pain, withouta horse. .. . 
But the second thing I found was the extempore speak- 
ing, especially in the way of lecture, is an art or craft 
that requires an apprenticeship, which I have never 
served.” In the same letter, he begins to think that he 
must begin a book. He says: ‘‘ Books are the lasting 
thing ; lectures are like corn ground into flour ; there 
are loaves to-day, but no wheat harvests for next year. 
Rudiments of a new book (thank Heaven !) do sometimes 
disclose themselves in me. /éestina lente. It ought to 
be better than the French Revolution ; I mean better 
written. The greater part of that book, as I read proof- 
sheets of it in these weeks, does nothing but disgust me. 
And yet it was, as nearly as was good, the utmost that 
lay in me. I should not like to be nearly killed by any 
other book. Books, too, are a triviality. Life alone is 
great, with its infinite spaces, its everlasting times, with 
its death, with its heaven, and its hell! Ahme!” In 
the same letter there is an epinion of Wordsworth that 
is more favorable than Carlyle was wont to speak of him 
at other times: ‘“‘ Wordsworth is here at present ; a gar- 
rulous, rather watery, not wearisome old man. There 
is a freshness as of brooks and mountain breezes in him ; 
one says of him: Thou art not great, but thou art gen- 
uine ; well speed thou.” 

In a letter dated December 8, 1839, Carlyle speaks 
plainly of one of his frequent visitors: ‘‘ Poor Miss 
Martineau is in Newcastle-on-Tyne this winter; sick, 
painfully, not dangerously ; with a surgical brother-in- 





law. Her meager dialecticalities affilct meno more ; but 
also her blithe friendly presence cheers me no more. 
We wish she were back. This silence, I calculate— 
forced silence—will do her much good. If I werea 
legislator, I would order every man, once a week or 80, 
to lock his lips together, and utter no vocable at all for 
four-and-twenty hours ; it would do him immense bene- 
fit, poor fellow! Such racket and cackle of mere hear- 
say and sincere cant grows at last entirely deafening, 
enough to drive one mad, like the voice of mere infinite 
rookeries answering your voice! Silence, silence !” 

Emerson writes from Concord in the summer of 1845 - 
“IT creep along the roads and fields of this town as I 
have done from year to year. When my garden is 
shamefully overgrown with weeds, I puli up some of 
them. I prune my apples and pears. I have a few 
friends who gild many hours of the year. I sometimes 
write verses.”” Emerson was then preparing his lecture 
on ‘‘ Representative Men,” and says of his work: ‘‘I 
wrote a deal about Napoleon after reading a library of 
memoirs. Now I have Plat», Montaigne, and Sweden- 
borg, and more in the clouds behind. What news of 
Naseby and Worcester?” Carlyle in the same year 
replied, with a mass of new Cromwell letters before 
him, that he was ‘‘sunk deep into the dust-abysses 
again.” 

During the next year, 1846, Carlyle made a visit to 
Scotland, and thus records his impressions: “ Thirty 
years move away a generation of men. The old hills, 
the old brooks and houses are still there ; but the popu- 
lation has marched away, almost all; it is not there any 
more. I cannot enter into light talk with the survivors 
and successors ; I withdraw into silence and converse 
with the dumb old crags rather in a melancholy and ab- 
struse manner. Thank God, my good old mother is 
still there ; old and frail, but still young of heart; as 
young and strong there, I think, as ever. It is beautt- 
ful to see affection survive where all else is submitting 
to decay ; the altar with its sacred fire still burning, 
when the outer walls are all slowly crumbling, material 
Fate saying, ‘theyare mine!’ I read some insignificant 
books, smoked a great deal of tobacco, and went mop- 
ing about among the hills and hollow water-courses, 
somewhat like a shade in hades.” In another letter of 
the same year, the Chelsea sage says to Emerson: “If 
you see Mr. Everett, will you thank him for his kind 
remembrance of me, till I find leisure (as I have vainly 
hoped to do) to thank him more in form? A dignified, 
compact kind of man, whom I remember with real 
pleasure.” 

Again he says: ‘‘ Alas! the speech of men, especially 
the witty speech of men, is often afllictive to me; ‘in 
the wide earth,’ I say sometimes with a sigh, ‘ there is 
none but Emerson that responds to me with a voice 
wholly human!’ All Jiterature, too, is become, I cannot 
tell you how, contemptible to me. On the whole, one’s 
blessedness is to do as Oliver: work while the sun is 
up; work well, as if eternities depended on it; then 
sleep—as if under the guano mountains of human stu- 
por, if handsomely forgotten all at once, that latter is 
the handsome thing. I have often thought what W. 
Shakespeare would say were he to sit one night ina 
‘Shakespeare society’ and listen to the empty twaddle 
and other long-eared melody about him there.” 








Professor Gardner, of the Tokio mission school, says 
that Japan is the children’s paradise. In no other coun- 
try are the young people treated with such considera- 
tion. Two days are national holidays for the children. 
The third day of the third month is the girls’ festival. 
In every family you will find dolls in large numbers 
arranged in one of the rooms reserved for that purpose. 
These have been handed down from one generation to 
another. Every mother presents each of her girls with 
a doll every time this festival comes round, and as the 
dolls are never destroyed, in time they become numer- 
ous. The boys’ holiday is the fifth day of the fifth month. 
On the morning of this festival, the boys, after passing 
under the barber’s hands, with clean-shaven heads and 
dressed in their best clothes, go to the temple and offer 
& prayer, and then start off for a lark. In front of every 
house in which a boy has been born, you will see a paper 
fish flying in the wind from the end of a long bamboo 
pole. 


In response to an invitation extended by many dis- 
tinguished citizens, Miss Kate Field announces that she 
will deliver her lecture upon ‘‘ The Social and Political 
Crimes vf Utah” at Chickering Hall, New York, on 
the evening of Saturday, November 21. The lecture 
has created a profound impression wherever it has been 
delivered, and has done much in awakening public 
attention to the evils of the ‘‘ twin relic.” Among the 
gentlemen who signed the request alluded to above 
were : William M. Evarts, Henry Ward Beecher, Abram 
8. Hewitt, William Dorsheimer, Joseph Pulitzer, White. 
law Reid, W. A. Hammond, Courtlandt Palmer, H. H. 
Boyesen, R. Ogden Doremus, Henry G. Pearson, James 
R. Osgood, Algernon 8. Sullivan, Richard Watson 
Gilder, Richard Henry Stoddard, Edmund C. Stedman, 
and George C. Barrett. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Messrs. Roberts Brothers: 
NEW BOOKS. 


MRS, HERNDON'S INCOME. 


A Novel. By Heten Campse tt, author of * The 
What-to-Do Club."’ One volume. 16mo. Cloth. 
Price, $1.50. 

This isa story with a purpose—a yarpoce to do 
ood—and it must take its place beside ‘*‘ Ramona.” 
. Jackson, who was reading it during her sick 
ness, was 80 impressed with it that she wrote to the 
author: “I am too Ill to write; but I must thank you 
for your eloquent plea for the downtrodden. Your 
story is tremendously strong.” 


NATURE'S TEACHINGS. 


Human Invention Anticipated by Nature. By 
Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., author of ‘* Homes 
Without Hands,” ‘“ Natural JSistory,”’ etc. 
With nearly 750 illustrations. 8vo. Cloth. 
Price, $3. 

“A glance at almost any page of this work will 
denote its object. It is to show the close connection 
between Nature and human inventions, and that 
there is scarcely an invention of man that has not 
its prototype In Nature; and it is worthy of notice 
that the greatest results have been obtained from 
means apparently the most insignificant.”’—[ Preface. 


THE ALCOTT CALENDAR FOR 1886. 


Containing a selection for every day in the year, 
culled from the writings of the author of 
“ Little Women,” by F. Aucort Pratt (“ Nemi- 
john”), mounted on a card illustrated with a 
portrait of Miss ALcorr and a view of her pres- 
ent residence in Concord. Price, $1. 


A Magnificent Gift Book. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


The complete Bible text beautifully engrossed 
and engraved, each page with a decorative bor- 
der, the whole illustrated by the mest gifted 
artists with scenes in the Holy Land, and imag- 
inative interpretations of the reading. Says the 
Art Amateur; ** It is not inferior to any Ameri- 
can publication we know of similar scope.’ An 
instructive historica] introduction by Rev. Ed- 
ward E. Hale adds greatly to its interest and 
value. 

One royal quarto volume, printed on satin-finish 
paper, and bound tn cloth, with elaborate 
cover design. Price, $7 50: morocco antique 
or tree calf, $15 


FAVORITE POEMS 


BY JEAN INGELOW. 
Containing three of this gifted anthor’s most ad- 
mired poems: “The Songs of Seven,’’ ** The 
High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire.” and 
“The Shepherd Lady,’ with many of her 
shorter pieces, in one royal 8vo volume. II- 
lustrated with upwards of 100 engravings by the 
most celebrated artists. Printed on fine satin- 
finish peper, and bourd in cloth glit, beveled 
hoards, with a bas-re.ief of St. Botolph Church 
inserted in the side. Price, $5. 
Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
Publishers, 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 








CASSELL & COMPANY 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


CATHERINE OWEN’S NEW 
COOK 


BOOK A popular treatise on the 
*' Art of Cooking. By Caru- 
ERINE OWEN. Part [.—Culture and Cooking, 
or Art in the Kitchen. Part 11.—Practical 
Recipes. 1 vol. 12mo, 256 pp. Extra cloth. 
Price, $1. 

KitcueNn Epitrion, bound in oiled cloth. 
Price, $1 


THE STORY OF A RANCH. 


By ALice WELLINGTON Ro.iins. 1 vol. square 
16mo. Extra cloth, fuil gilt. Price, $1. 


OBERON AND PUCK, vores rave 
Heten Gray Cone. 1 vol. 16mo, gilt top, 
uncut edges, $1. 


Complete Catalogue of Publications sent free on 
application, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
739 anp 741 Broapway, N. Y. 


NEW ETCHINGS 
AND ENGRAVINGS. 
“ Watching and Waiting,” by Grant; 
“The Parting Days,” by Clements ; 
“Coming to oon,” BY. by Moran ; 


5 Lander ; 
“Golden Thoughts,” by Grant, acompanion to 


“ Far Away ;” and others. 
*,* All protected by copyright. 


Send for pamphlet on “ Proofs and Prints.”’ Price, 
10 cents. 


©. KLACKNER, 17 E. 17th St., New York. 


When visiting art stores, never fail to ask for 
KLACKNER’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


oe Ancient and Mogera one ot 4 Paintings, 
Sculpture, arcnitecture,etc. cep stam 
and su of over 7,000 ab 
jecta. Mention this paper. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO,, 
8338 Washington &t., Boston, Mass. 





New Books and Recent Publications. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


TENNYSON’S COMPLETE POEMS. 

Illustrated edition, with portrait and 24 full- 
page illustrations by celebrated artists. En- 
graved by Grorer T. ANDREW. Uniform in 
size and style with Cambridge Book of Poetry. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt, $5; morocco, gilt, $10; 
tree calf, $12. 


It is well known that up to the present tlme there 
has been no teow 4 Jirst-class iltustrated edition of 
Tennyson published in this country. It is hoped 
and believed by the publishers that this attempt 
to produce such an edition will meet with a gener 
ous recognition and response from those who 
desire to possess a work of enduring value, illus- 
trated by the best artists, printed on fine paper, 
and bound in a neat and attractive style befitting 
the works of this great author, 


RED-LINE POETS-—PERSIAN LEOP- 
ARD EDITION. 

20 vols., $3 per vol. In new and elegant leather 
bindings, round corners, padded covers, each 
volume in a box. The neatest and most at- 
tractive line of poets in leather bindings ever 
put on the market at so low a price. 


Bryant, Favorite Poems, Lady of the Lake, 
Meredith, Scott, Burns, Goldsmith, Lucile, Milton, 
Shakespeare, Mrs. Browning, Hemana, Longfellow, 
Procter. Tennyson, Byron, Ingelow, Moore, Red 
Letter Poems, Whittier. 


REO-LETTER POEMS. 

By English men and women. Illustrated edi- 
tion 24 full-page illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 
gilt, $3.50; morocco or tree calf, $7.50. 

INITIALS AND PSEUDONYMS-A Dic- 

tionary of Literary Disguises. 

Edited by Witiiam CusHine $vo, eloth, $5; 
half moroeco, $7 50. 

A DICTIONARY OF POETICAL 
QUOTATIONS. 

Based upon that of Nenry G. Bohn. Revised, 
corrected, and enlarged by the addition of over 
1,200 quotations. By Anna L. Warp. Crown 
8vo, beveled boards, $2.50; interleaved edi- 
tion, $3.50. 

HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 

By W. Herwortu Dixon. A History of the 
Tower of London 2 vols., 12mo, 47 illustra- 
tions, $3.40 

PRINCES, AUTHORS, AND STATES- 

MEN OF OUR TIME, 

By James T. Fievps, E. P. Wuireie, Canon 
Farrar, Louise CHANDLER MovLton, and 
others. Edited by James Parton. With 60 
illustrations. 8vo, $2.75 

POOR BOYS WHO BECAME 
FAMOUS. 

By Sarau K. Bourox. Short biographical 
sketches of George Peabody, Horice Greeley, 
Bayard Taylor. Michael Faraday, and other 
noted people, with numerous portraits. 12mo, 
$1.50. 

ABBOTT’S AMERICAN HISTORY, 
New edition. 4 vols, $5per set. 

This series has formerly been published in 8 vols. 
at $10 per set. We desire to increase their circu 
lation, and have therefore ps red an edition in4 
vols., with all the cuts and illustrations, at $6 per 
set. They are well known to the trade, and their 


steady sale each year is a sufficient indorsement of 
their appreciation by the public. 


BIRCHWOOD, 
By Jak. 12mo, $1.25. 


The initial volume of a new series by a writer of 
great promise, who has produced a work of unusual 
interest and value to young people. 

Also, by the same author, 


THE FITCH CLUB. 
12mo, $1.25. 


AN ORIGINAL BELLE. A 
Novel by E. P. Roe. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


“* An Original Belle’ is strong as 
a novel and interesting in the history 
which is contained in it, and the 
lesson shown by the story, that the 
gay life of a fashionable belle is as 
nothing compared with the satisfae- 
tion and usefulness of a life wherein 
the true woman is disclosed and the 
untrue discarded, . . . can be taken 
home by many to-day, though the 
incidents of the novel oceurred twenty 
years ago.”’—Boston Times. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
Publishers, New York. 
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Littell’s Living Age. 


| tas 1886, THE LIVING 

AGE enters upon its forcy 
third year, having met with 
continuous commendation and 
success. 

A WEEKLVY MAGA. 
ZANE, it gives fifty two num. 
bers of sixty four pages each, 
or more than 


Three and a Quarter Thou- 
sand 





double-column octavo pages of 
reading matter yearly. It pre- 
sents in an inexpensive form, 
. considering its great amount of 
matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, 
and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and 
Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and Discov- 
ery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, His- 
torical, and Political Information, 
from the entire body of Foreign 
Periodical Literature, and 
from the pens of the 


FOREMOST LIVING WRITERS. 


The ableat and most cultivated intellects, in 
every department of Literature, Science, Politics, 
and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature 
of Europe, and especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age. forming four large volumes a 
year, furnishes, from the great and generally inac 
cessible mass of this literature, the only compila 
tion that, while within the reach of all, is satisfac 
tory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces 











whatever is of immediate interest, or of solid, per 
manent value 

it is therefore indispensable to every one who 
wishes to keep pace with the events or intellectual 
progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his 
family general intelligence and literary taste. 

Opinions. 

“Hardly elsewhere in the English language, and 
certainly in no other w: itten speech, are such treas 
ures of literature to be found as in THe Livina 
AGE.””"—[New York Evangelist. 

“Nearly the whole world of authors and writers 
appear in itin their best moods. ... The reader is 
kept well abreast of the current thoughtof the age.” 
—[voston Journal 

“It is not too much to say that witn it one com- 
mands the whole fleld of current literary activity ; 
and it has never been so bright, so comprehensive, 
80 diversified in interest as it is to day.”—{Evening 
Traveller, Boston. 

“Tt has now for many years held the first place of 
all our serial publications . There is nothing 
noteworthy in science, art, literature, biography, 

»hilosophy, or religion, that cannot be found in 
t ... 't contairs nearly all the good literatu'e 
of the time.”—{The Churchman, N. Y 

“It mav be truthfully and cordially said that it 
never offersa dry or valueless page.”—{New York 
Tribune. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civitization.”—[Chris 
tian Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

“No person who desires to keep pace with the 
development of modern thougnt can afford to dis 
pense with it.”—{Am. Christian Review, Cincinnati. 

* Blography, fiction, science, criticism, history, 
poetry, travels, whatever men are interested in, all 
are found Lere.’’—[{i he Watcbman, Boston. 

“ Through its pages alone, it is possible to be as 
well informed in current literature as by the peru 
sal of a long list of monthlies.”—{Phila. Inquirer. 

“In fact, the reader needs no more than this one 
publication to keep him well abreast of English pe 
riodical literature ”"—{sunday-School Times, Phila, 

“Foremost of the eclectic periodical.” - [New 
York World. 

“in subseribing for it, our readers will secure 
more for their investment than in any other way of 
a are cognizant.”’"—{lowa Churchman, Dav 
enport. 

“Coming once a week, it gives, while yet fresh, 
the rroductions of the foremost writers of the day.” 
—[{Montreal Gazette 

“One cannot read everything. No man will be 
behind the literature of the times who reads ‘ The 
——e Age.’ ”’—{Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis 
pensable literature.”—{Chicago Evening Journal. 

“I¢ saves not only time but money.”—{ Pacific 
Churchman, San Francisco. 

“The best publication we know in the world.”— 
(Morning Star, Wilmington, N. C. 

Published WEEKLY at $8.0 a year, free of postage. 

2” TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 
1886, remitting before January |, the numbers of 
1885 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions 
will be sent gratis. 


Club-Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature 
fs Possessed of THE LIVING AGE and one or other 
of our vivacious American monthiles, a subscriber 


will find himself in command of the whole situa 
tion.”—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.) 


For $10.%0, THe Living AGE and any one of the 
American $4 Monthlies (or Harper’s Weekly or Ba 
zar) will be sent for a year, rostpatd ; or, for $9.50, 
THE LIVING AGE and the St Nicholas. 


Address LITTELL & CO., Boston. 


1,000,000 


BOOKS—CURIOUS, RARE, AND NEW. 


121,672 Magnificert Books for the Holt 
days at our Price. 


560,412 Juvenile and Miscellaneous 
Books at your price. 


317,916 Bibles, Prayer Books, etc., at 
any price. 


Mammoth Catalogue free. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 81 Chambers St., 


Third Door West of City Hall Park. 


Artistic Presents 


of Permanent Value. 


High-class Etehings and Engrav- 
ings, costing, with suitable frames 
from $6.00 to $70.00 each. Eight 
separate important etchings pub- 
lished November Ist. A new cat- 
alogue free by mail. Frederick 
Keppel & Co., 23 East 16th Street, 
(Union Square), New York. 














AGENTS coin money coller’ xg Family Pictures to en- 
large ; all styles, Pictures guaranteed, Special 
faducements. EMPIRE COPV’YG C9., 381 Canal Street, N.Y. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
METHOD FOR THE PIANOFORTE ! 


A large, well-arranged, and practical Method, com- 
piled at first for use ia the great Conservatory, and 
well tested and tried in its classes. The sales in 
crease from year to year. It is considered astandard 
book. Published in three parts, at $1.5) each, or 
complete, $3.00. There is one edition with Amer 
ican and one with Foreign fingering 


Ritter’s Student’s History of Music is recog- 
nized as the best and most complete work of the 


kind 
PRICE, $2.50. 


THE VOCAL BANJOIST. 


The Banjo, as at present constructed, isa hand 
some instrument capable of producing music of a 
high order, and quite at home among refined mu 
sical people. 

The Vocal Banjoist contains 5%) well selected 
popular songs, with accompaniments for Banjo 
arranged by Gad Robinson. 


PRICE, $1.00. 


Remember the universally popular’ 


War Songs, 50 cts. 
Minstrel Songs, $2.00. 
College Songs. 50 cts. 


We also announce a new arrangement of the fine 
Patriotic Cantata The Heroes of '76, by Trow 
bridge, $1.00 or $9 WO per doz., and Ballard’s superior 
music for the Ninety-First Psalm, 60 cts. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway. N. Y. 


IX-MAS MUSIC] 


Sunday-Schools will find our ~ 


HRISTMAS = 

AROLS = 

a 
Superior to any of those of preceding years. The 
music is all new and pretty, and by such writers as 
Geo. F. Root, J. R. Murray, John R. Sweney, H. P. 
Danks, T. P. Westendorf, and otbers. The words are 
of unusual merit being contributed by Clara Louise 
Burnham, Eliza M. Sherman, H.V. Neal, Cora Linden, 

and others, The Carols also include a 


aan! . . . an 

—Beautiful Responsive Service= 
Prepared by R. S. THAIN. 

16 pp Elegantly printed in colors. Price 5cts. each 

or ets, a dozen by mail, postpaid; $4 a hundred 

Ly express, not prepaid. 


sk 
A NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA, ~ 


=SANTA CLAUS MISTAKE = 


Or THE BUNDLE OF STICKS. 


Words by Clara Louise Burnham. Music by Dr. Geo. 
F. Root. The Cantata contains original and unusually 
attractive music, consisting of Solos, Duetts and 
Choruses, ‘interspersed with bright and interesting 
dialogues. Six characters are required, and the whole 
schooi can be introduced in the choruses if desired, 
There are several choruses composed especially for the 
little ones. Taken all in all ** Santa Claus’ Mistake ’’ 
will furnish an admirable Christmas Entertainment. 
It can be prepared in two weeks. ice M%cts each 
by mail postpaid ; $3 a dozen by express, net prepaid. 


Send for our complete lists of Christmas Music 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


J, CHURCH & C0,, 55 East 13th Street, New York City, 
NEW MUSIC FOR XMAS 
. 

a oT —A Responsive 

The Prince of Peace, seta teniy’ 
Lowry. A careful and inteiligent adjust 

ment of appropriate Scripture and Christmas 
Songs, the whole Service giving a vivid and stir 
ring presentation of the birth of our Lord, and 
the happy results that flow from His Messianic 
work. Asa literary, musical, and doctrinal ef- 
fort, without fault. easily rendered by any Sun 

day-school. Previous Services at same price. 
5 cts. each by Mail; @4 per 100 Copies by 
Express, 











’ —Entirely new 
Xmas Annual No, 16,200 pune 
carols by the best authors, furnishing an abun 


dance of superior songs for any Christmas enter 
tainment. Previons numbers at same prices. 


Price, 4 cts.each by Mati; $3 per 100 by 
Express. 


: —By W.H. Doane, Mus. Doc. 
St. Nicholas, A most entertaining Cantata, 
easily rendered. Solos, Duets, Choruses, ete. ,of 


great variety and beauty. A delightful evening’s 
entertainment. 


25 cts. each by Mail; 82.40 per doz. Copies 
by Express. 


- —By H. P.DANKs. 67 

Festival Anthems, ianze pazes Anthenss 
for Christmas and other joyous occasions. 

35 cts. by Mall ; $3.60 per doz. by Express. 


OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF CHRISTMAS 
MUSIC SENT ON REQUEST. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 

76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 





Readings and Recitations! 


0 i} 
" OW READY, 
N°-24 _ number is aoe 


with the Series, and contains another HUNDRED splen- 
did Declamations and Readings, combining 
Sentiment. Oratory, Pathos, Humor, Fun. 
216 pages, Price 30ets., postpaid. Sold by Booksellers. 
Every boy who speaks pieces, every member of & Ly- 
ceum who wants Something New should get the 
whole set. 24 Nos. only 64-80. a member 
different. Nothing repeated. _Cinb_ rates ane 

list of contents free. P. GARRETT & CO., 

708 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Also, MODEL DIALOGUES, 382 pages, $1. 























Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 





Advertisement in The Christian Union,*. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


Florida hotel-keepers expect to accommodate two hun- 
dred thousand Northerners this winter. 





A locomotive engineer in Germany boasts of having 
traveled over a million and a quarter of miles without 
meeting with a single accident. 





Did you ever hear any one of having been in the least 
troubled by the sin of covetousness? People confess 
every sin but that.—| Richmond Herald. 





A Russian critic managed somehow to confound Mark 
Twain with M. Taine, and reviewed “‘ Roughing It” and 
‘‘ English Literature” together, as two works from the 
same hand. 


Ninety thousand Russian liquor-shops will be closed 
on the ist of January through the Government’s decision 
to allow the sale of liquor by retail only in hotels and 
eating-houscs. 





One of the Yorkshire newspapers gives an account of 
an examination in which a boy, on being asked to name 
one of the minerals of Australia, piomptly replied, 
‘*Tinned mutton.” 





A Kentucky man recently wandered into church while 
service was being held, and fell so soundiy asleep that 
the members sent for a doctor, under the impression that 
he had taken an overdose of morphine. 


The run of codfish at the Lofoden Islands, Norway, is 
said to be a marvelous sight. Billions assemble and 
form a mountainous shoal 120 to 180 feet high. The 
season lasts two months, and on a propitious day 7,000 
boats bring in 2,000,000 codfish. 





A story is told of an aged clergyman who met a man 
loudly declaiming against foreign missions. ‘‘ Why,” 
said the objector, ‘‘doesn’t the church Jook after the 
heathen at home?” ‘‘ We do,” said the clergyman 
quietly, and gave the man a tract. 





In Queensland, Australia, a system of obtaining native 
labor has long been in use which differs from slavery in 
name only. The authorities have at last taken steps to 
send the Polynesians who have been forcibly expatriated 
from their island homes back, with some compensation 
for their labor. 


A Michigan farmer hurried to the assistance of a man 
whose team had broken down on the road theother day, 
and received six hens for his kindness. On returning 
home it was found that the fowls were his own property, 
and that all their mates were missing. 





Consumption as a cause of death is steadily decreasing 
in Maseachusetts. Dr. Abbott, of the State Health 
Board, reports the death-rate from that disease was 35 
in every 10,000 in the decade from 1857 to 1867, and 31 
in 10,000 for the ten years ending 1883, while it is not 
expected to be over 29 for 10,000 in the report for 1884. 





Squirrels prospected the rich La Panta gold lode, in 
Esmeralda, Nev., one claim on which has been sold for 
$35,000. It was a ‘‘ blind ledge’—+. ¢., without out- 
croppings—and the ground-squirrels had fairly honey- 
combed the side of the hill, throwing out in a big heap 
the dirt and decomposed quartz, in which a prospector 
found rich signs of gold. 


The workingmen of Russia are beginning to assert 
their rights in the approved style, viz., by means of a 
strike. About four hundred workmen, consisting of 
bricklayers, carpenters and joiners, and others, engaged 
upon an opera-house, which is to cost from £100,000 to 
£120,000, all struck recently for an increase of wages, 
amounting to about 4id. per day. 





A half-gallon jug, says the Atlanta ‘‘ Constitution,” if 
intrusted to one of the boys of the neighborhood of Pick- 
ens, will be returned filled with corn whisky at a cost 
of thirty cents. As the Government is entitled to a tax 
of forty-five cents on that quantity of liquor, the ‘‘ Con- 
stitution” fears that the ruling price on the Pickens 
market indicates a looseness in regard to the legal re- 
quirements of the case. 


A memorial of the Ring Theater catastrophe at Vienna 
a few years ago, when fully three hundred persons lost 
their lives in the fire, has been erected on the site of the 
unfortunate building. It is a fine mansion, built by sub- 
scription as a perpetual remembrance of the disaster, 
and arranged in residential fiats. The proceeds of the 
rents are to be used for charitable purposes, so the Vien- 
nese style the building the ‘‘ Poor House.” 


A novelty in judicial methods of obtaining testimony 
was that lately introduced, it is said, into a Toronto ex- 
cise case. The question was the intoxicating or non- 
intoxicating qualities of a so-called ‘‘ blue ribbon” beer. 
While the trial was in progress the prosecution made a 
practical test of the beer by procuring the services of 
two men, who drank seven glasses each in an hour and 
abalf. Both became quite drunk. The decision of the 
Court was against the beer. 








The obstinacy of Mr. Pickwick in going to prison 
rather than pay damages to Mrs. Bardell is, says the 
“Times,” far outdone by the obstinacy of Mr. A. R. 
Macdonald, who has already spent seven yearsin Lud- 
low Street Jail for contempt of court. It appears that 
he might have purged himself of his contempt at any 
time by paying the award made against him by a court, 
and also that he is able topay. At least, he declines to 
plead peverty, which would secure his release in spite 
of his contempt. 





The foliowing advertisement is not, as possibly might 
be supposed, from a Roman Catholic, but from an Eng- 
lish Church, organ: ‘‘ To the Clergy, superiors of 
Communities, and others.—Stock taking sale, 1885. 
Messrs. ——— beg to state that they intend to dispose of a 
quantity of stock, consisting of crosses, crucifixes, plain 
and colored prints, including a quantity of the Ratisbon 
and Dusseldorf collection. Ol! paintings, Stations of the 
Cross, and general Church furniture at a considerable 
reductiou in price.” 


Few people are able to calculate the distance at which 
objects may be seen at sea ; but it is not a difficult mat- 
ter when their respective elevations and the elevation of 
the eye of the observer are known. For instance, an 
object five feet high may be seen two and a half miles 
(geographical) ; fifty feet high, eight miles ; a hundred 
feet high, eleven and a half miles; two hundred feet 
high, sixteen and a quarter miles; five hundred feet 
high, twenty-five and a half miles ; a thousand feet high, 
thirty-six and a quarter miles away. 





A Philadelphia paper says that Indian Commissioner 
Welsh was once negotiating a treaty with the chiefs of 
a certain tribe, and wished to impress upon them the fact 
of his confidential relations with the President. ‘I 
have,” said he, as the interpreter rendered his remarks, 
sentence by sentence, into the Indian tongue, ‘‘I have 
the ear of the Great Father.” ‘‘ Stop!” exclaimed one 
of the chiefs, impressively ; ‘‘I do not believe that. 
Tell him’—to the interpreter—‘‘if he has the Great 
Father's ear to produce it. Showit to us and we will 
believe him.” 


A new calculating machine has been invented by a 
Professor Thomson, which is said to far excel Babbage’s 
famouscontrivance. By means of the mere friction of a 
disk, a cylinder, and a ball, the machine is capable of 
effecting numerous complicated calculations which oc- 
cur in the highest application of mathematics to physi- 
cal problems; and by its aid an unskilled person may, 
in a given time, perform the work of ten expert mathe- 
maticlans. The machine is applicable alike to the cal- 
culating of tidal, magnetic, meteorological, and other 
periodic phenomena, and will solve differential equations 
of the second or even higher powers or orders. 








M. Plateau, the physiologist of Ghent, has been oc- 
cupled upon some interesting experiments to solve the 
question whether insects can distinguish the shapes of 
objects with their eyes. Can a fly recognize the person 
who is bent upon destroying it? Ordoes a wasp exactly 
know which of a group of persons {it intends to sting ? 
M. Plateau replies, ‘‘No.” The result of his experiment 
goes to confirm the theory already laid down by Exner, 
namely, that an insect perceives with its eyes the inten- 
sity of the light upon an object, and also takes note of 
the movements of an object, but that it is not able to 
distinguish one object from another by its outward 
shape. 








OUT OF THE WORLD. 


HE following description of one of the most des- 
perately lonely spots on the globe is given in a late 
number of the “‘ Pall Mall’:” 

‘* Standing in melancholy isolation in the midst of the 
stormy Atlantic, a hundred and forty miles from the 
mainland, the island of St. Kildais nothing but a lonely 
and desolate prison, and its inhabitants remain in a state 
of enforced and dreary exile. Cut off from all commu- 
nication with the outer world, except for their two posts 
a year and a visit from an occasfonal stray vessel, revo- 
lutions may agitate the world, wars may rage, general 
elections may be decided, and the St. Kildians be unaware 
that anything important is going on. News may travel 
to the most distant part of the Queen’s dominions before 
it reaches this corner of the British Isles. Things are 
improving, however, even in St. Kilda, Now that only 
eight or nine months elapse at the longest between the 
visits of the postman, the inhabitants consider them- 
selves tolerably well posted up in news as compared with 
the condition of things about fifty years ago, when the 
minister kept praying that his Majesty, King William, 
might be granted health long to reign over us, and be 
surrounded with wise and trusty counselors, three years 
after that gracious monarch was dead. 

** So little is known of St. Kilda that early this year it 
was thought that the rocky island, which is only three 
miles long and two broad, had been submerged, or car- 
ried away like a huge iceberg, by the waters of the At- 
lantic, St, Kilda has been in trouble, but its misfortune 





did not amount to complete annihilation. Disastrous 
storms distress the inhabitants. Although girt round 
with rocks sometimes rising precipitously from the waves 
to the height of 200 feet, the wild, tempestuous ocean 
throws its angry spray over the high cliffs, oversweeps 
the island, and destroys the crops which the people try 
to raise. This autumn the whole of the crop was de- 
stroyed by one of these storms. With starvation staring 
them in the face, the distressed inhabitants sent message 
after message adrift in the hope that some would be 
found and assistance sent them. One of these messages 
was picked up toward the end of September, and, through 
Sir William Collins, of Glasgow, and Principal Rainy, « 
relief expedition was fitted out and food was landed, 
though as the vessel arrived on Sunday these simple 
fanatics declined to give a hand in discharging the cargo 
until Sunday nad passed. The captain of the vessel 
swore, and pointed out that a change of wind would 
compel him to put out to sea. ‘Go, then,’ replied these 
stern people. The minister said he could not guarantee 
the continuance of fair weather, ‘ but he trusted that 
the same Providence which had put it into men’s hearts 
to send them corn and potatoes would keep the wind 
steady in the northeast.’ And Providence was kind, for 
the wind remained steady in the northeast. 

‘The St. Kildians live in a state of primeval simplic- 
ity and superstition. They seem to entertain the idea 
that the Scott still goes about flourishing a claymore, 
for on the night before the arrival of the ‘ Hebridean’ with 
supplies, some of the islanders thought they heard the 
report of a gun at sea, and all the inhabitants came to 
the unanimous conclusion that a fleet of Lowland Scotch 
had arrived off their coast with the intention of putting 
them to the sword. They accordingly made prepara- 
tions to recelve the foe. The preparations consisted ia 
all taking to the hills and rocks, and remaining out in 
the cold during the night. So rigidly orthodox are these 
puritanical St. Kildians that, as we have said, when the 
relief vessel arrived they would not stir to take the pro- 
visions ashore until the Sabbath was out. But they have 
other peculiarities. Some of their gastronomical ideas 
are unique. As they cannot afford to kill a sheep and 
indulge in the luxury of good fresh mutton, they devour 
any one that may die of braxy. Some one recently an- 
nounced that the Chinese had discovered how to make 
a very delicious dish, the principal constituent of which 
was rotten eggs. The St. Kildians were ahead of the 
Orientals in this matter. Eggs of sea fowl form one of 
their chicf articles of food, and they used to very care- 
fully store (not preserve) & collection of eggs for use in 
winter, and these eggs were eaten by them with perfect 
composure when in the most advanced state of rotten- 
ness! One of the little fictions that form part of these 
primitive people’s creed is that the visit of a stranger to 
the island always produces an influenza of some kind 
among them. 

“The St. Kildians are seventy-seven in number. 
They have decreased in number lately because of a 
singular mortality among the children, the majority of 
whom die before they are many days old. This may be 
due to the system of intermarrying that goes on, or be- 
cause there is no doctor to combat with the mysterious 
baby foe. As there are only one, or sometimes two, 
births a year, a doctor’s practice in this line would not 
be extensive. The Rev. John Mackay, who ministers 
to the spiritual wants of the people, tries to do a little 
medicinally, but his prescriptions are confined, as arule, 
to a poultice and a hot-water cloth, The community 
includes a schoolmaster. There are about fifty cows 
and one thousand sheep, which are common property, 
but there are no horses, that animal’s work being rele- 
gated to the female St. Kildians. The minister’s watch 
keeps time for the whole island, and when informed by 
the men of the ‘Hebridean’ that his watch was two 
hours fast, he chuckled over the fact that he could there- 
by bring his congregation together at nine instead of 
eleven o'clock, while he only was aware of the pious 
fraud. The houses of the people are tolerably good, 
MacLeod of MacLeod, to whom this unprofitable plece 
of property belongs, having improved the buildings 
recently. 

‘The great occupation of the people is catching sea 
fowl. From March to November the island is covered 
with sea fowl, and catching these birds {is the staple in- 
dustry. Multitudes of solan geese cover the rocks ; 
there are myriads of gulls, northern divers, stormy pet- 
rels, black solemn cormorants, and simple guillemots, 
and, indeed, almost every kind of sea bird. The difficult 
work of climbing about the rocks catching the birds is 
engaged in by both men and women. Enormous num- 
bers of fowl are sent off every year. Then a great deal 
is made out of feathers. Referring to this subject, Dr. 
MacCulloch, in his account of the island, says: ‘The 
air is full of feathered animals, the sea is covered with 
them, the houses are ornamented by them, and the in- 
habitants look as if they had been all tarred and 
feathered, for their hair is full of feathers, and their 
clothes are covered with feathera. The women look like 
feathered Mercuries, for their shoes are made of gan- 
net’s skin, Everything smells of feathers,’ ” 
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YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSO- 
CIATION. 


HE Young Women’s Christian Association of the 
City of New York is an institution that commands 
and holds the respect and interest of all persons who are 
interested in the welfare of young women compelled to 
earn their own livelihood. As is known, there are free 
classes in phonography, type-writing, commercial 
arithmetic, writing, bookkeeping, machine and hand 
sewing, cutting and fitting, photo-coloring, drawing, etc. 
The total number of pupils receiving instruction under 
the auspices of the Young Women’s Christian Associa 
tlon during the year of 1884 numbered 685. The 
average daily attendance at the library was 132, and 
over 17,000 volumes were in circulation. Positions 
were secured for over 1,200; in the industrial depart- 
ment over $1,800 was paid out to seamstresses. The 
department known asthe Board Directory, whose object 
is to furnish comfortable and suitable homes for young 
girls who are compelled to earn their living among 
strangers, has accomplished untold good. 

The house occupied by the Association at 7 Kast Fif- 
teenth Street has long been felt inadequate to the neces- 
sities of the work. The rooms used as classrooms are 
poorly lighted and ventilated, and have been a severe trial, 
because of their incommodious arrangements, to both 
teacher and pup!l. The reading-room has been so 
crowded as to be uncomfortable. To show the in- 
adequacy of tlie building to the demands laid upon it, it 
will only be necessary to say that during the month of 
September alone 600 applications for entrance to the 
classroomus were refused. It is proposed now by the 
Board of Managers to erect a new building on the 
present site; and to erect and furnish this building 
$125,000 will be required. One-quarter of this amount 
has already been raised, and the Board of Managers 
most earnestly ask the public to donate liberally to the 
fund, in order that the building may be completed and 
equipped for work at the earliest possible moment. 








FROM THE SOUTHWEST. 


HE second meeting of the Congregational Associa- 
tion of Arizona and New Mexico, just closed 
at Albuquerque, was a notable one, and not only 
of denominational but also of general interest. A sig- 
nificant event during the meeting was the licensure of 
one Mexican and the ordination of another to evangel- 
istic work among the native population. The examina- 
tion, conducted by the Rey. T. L. Gulick, whose long 
experience in Spain specially qualifies him to deal with 
this people, convinced all present that these brethren 
were fitted in mind and heart for their important mis- 
sion, The circumstances would have rendered the serv- 
ices of ordination impressive ; they were in fact pecul- 
jarly impressive. The Rev. T. L. Gulick read the 
Scriptures ; the Moderator, the Rev. C B Sumner, 
offered the prayer; the Rev. C. 5. Beardslee gave the 
charge, and the Rev. J. E. Sligh gave the f:liowship of 
thechurches. We have now three evangelists in this vast 
field, the beginning, it is to be hoped, of a great work. 
No missionary labor appeals more strongly to our 
countrymen than the effort to Christianize this mass of 
ignorance, superstition, and apathy. 

A close ally in this work for the Mexicans is the New 
West Educational Commission, some of whose teachers 
added greatly to the interest and inspiration of the meet- 
ings by reports of their work. These reports left it 
difficult to declde whether they are more engaged in 
teaching, distinctively, or in evangelistic work. 

Thirteen fields where there is more or less church 
work carried on were reported from, the two New 
West Academies, one at Las Vegas, the other at Albu- 
querque, and four schools in Mexican towns. These 
reports were of thrilling interest, full of encouragement 
and stimulus. One thought and feeling seemed to press 
at every polnt—that our work in its scope and iatrinsic 
importance is second to none. It demands the best 
efforts of the best men, and the number of such men in 
the field ought to be multiplied as rapidly as possible. 

The papers read were able, vigorous, and exceedingly 
practical. That of the Rev. C. 8. Beardslee, of Prescott, 
on the ‘* Minister’s Use of the Bible,” was specially com- 
mendable for its reverent spirit, and for the variety and 
force of the arguments and illustrations with which he 
set forth the supreme importance to the minister of God's 
truth, and of using it in the setting in which the inspired 
writers putit. The Rev J. 8. Jewell, of Albuquerque, 
had an elaborate and carefully written paper on the ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Day. He took strong ground 
against the prevailing desecration of the day, and in 
favor of keeping it holy. Toe paper of the Rev. D. M. 
Brown, of Deming, on the “ Successful Sunday-School,” 
was evidently written out of personal experience, and 
was a clear, strong, and he)pful discussion. A paper on 
« P.actical Temperance’ by Mrs. Collings, of the Albu 
querque Academy, and one by Mrs. Jewell on “‘ Woman's 
Work in Our Churches,” elicited very bearty commenda- 
tlun. The aidresses and discussions were, almost without 





exception, rich in thought, pithy in expression, and practi- 
cal in their bearing. The audience was reluctant to let 
the Rev. T. L. Gulick go, although he spoke at the end 
of a two hours’ session. The presence of the Rev. C. R. 
Bliss, Secretary of the New West Educational Com- 
mission, added much to the interest and value of the 
meetings ; and the sermon with which he opened the 
Association gave great satisfaction, aud helped to give 
tone to all that followed. 

It is understood that there is difficulty in getting schol- 
ars for both the Indian School at Albuquerque and that 
at Santa Fé. Many of us on the ground feel very deeply 
the importance of evangelistic and educational work on 
the Reservations, as the best and the only meansof gen- 
erally and permanently helping the Indians. Indeed, 
our Indian schools are likely soon to be left without 
scholars from the puebios, unless something of this 
kind is done. The field in these pueblos is just now 
ripe forthe harvest. The same is true of the Indians, 
who know nothing of even nominal Christlanity. 

C. B. 8. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF 
THE INTERIOR AT ST. LOUIS. 


HE seventeenth annual meeting of the Woman’s 

Board of Missions of the Interior was held at the 
First Congregational Church, November 4 and 5. Not 
less than 250 delegates were present. Mrs. Leavitt, of 
Chicago, offered the opening prayer. Mrs. Dr. Merrill, 
of St. Louis, delivered the address of welcome. The 
Treasurer's report was interesting, and showed that this 
organization is doing a highly successful work. Dur 
ing the past year the total receipts have been $43,869 46: 
$13,836.60 coming from Illinois; $2,104.15 from Mis- 
souri; while Alabama contributes only $2. The bal 
ance in the treasury at the close of last year was $213.11. 
Expenditures for rent of missionary rooms, missiona- 
ries, salaries, etc., amount to $43,304.03, leaving $776 54 
in the treasury at present date. 

These women have demonstrated the fact that woman 
has the faculty of doing business in a business-like man- 
ner not less than man. Throughout the entire session 
the proceedings were carried forward with less disorder 
and waste of time than is usual in similar gatherings of 
men. 

Addresses were given by various ladies, all of which 
were excellent. Mrs. Arthur Smith, of Shantung, China, 
spoke of the ‘‘ Life of Chinese Women.” Among other 
interesting remarks she said that in her own village of 
80,000 people there were only two streets—a front street 
and a back street—and the people on the front street are 
just as far superior to the people on the back street as 
the Queen is above her lowest subject. 

Mrs. Howland, of Ceylon, inspired all hearts with holy 
zeal as she told of the earnestness of the Christian people 
in that land. These people are in the habit of giving 
one-tenth of their income to the Lord’s treasury. If 
any fail to do it, the others reproach them with, ‘‘ You 
a Christian, and not give your tenth !” and similar ex- 
pressions. When the women measure out food for the 
family they first take out the Lord’s portion. She told 
the children that, in that country, a penny would buy 
two little books, each giving the story of Christ; and 
that many heathen had been saved by reading them. 
‘* Hereafter,” she said, ‘‘remember, when you eat the 
first half of a stick of candy, there goes one book ; when 
you eat the other half, there goes another book that 
might have saved an immortal soul.” 

The prayers, the addresses, the spiritual tone of the 
meeting, bore the hearts of all present upward; but 
when the young lady from Evanston, III., dedicated 
herself to the foreign work it was as a touch of Pente 
cost. If nothing were gained beyond the benefit those 
receive who attend these meetings, the Board of the In- 
terior would be a blessing. 

The next annual meeting is to be held at Cleveland, 
Ohio. All the officers of the Society were re elected, 
with one exception 








A USEFUL ORGANIZATION. 


HE Help Along Society, an organization connected 
with the Spring Street Presbyterian Church of 

New York, of which the Rev. A. Woodruff Halsey is 
pastor, is one of the most effective organizations con- 
nected with that church. It means to do just what its 
name statee—to help along. Every member is a worker 
and connected actively with some one of the committees 
of the Society—Visiting, Welcome, Entertainment, Mu- 
sic, Prayer-meeting, Press, and Help, and is required to 
report monthly to the chairman of the committee, who 
in turn reports to the Society. The first part of each 
meeting is devote! to the hearing of reports and the 
transection of business ; the second to the entertainment 
and instruction of the members. The Society has no 
constitution and by laws ; merely a statement of its pur 
pores, The Chairmen of the various committees, the 
President and Secretary of the Society, are its Execu- 
lye Board. Its members are made up of the young 


people of the congregation who are members and non- 
church members of the church. As an instance illustrat- 
ing some of the work done by this Society, a child is in 
the Sunday-school whose parents do not attend the 
church. The child is taken sick. The deacons of the 
church are only allowed to expend money for nu em- 
bers of the church. This law is absolutely necessary, 
as a large proportion of the members of the church 
are poor people. In this case the Help Committee of 
the Help Along Society take charge of the case—fur- 
nish medicine, visit, and in cases of death pay part or 
all of the funeral expenses A member of the Visit- 
ing Committee hears of a new family that has been 
represented at the church service once or twice; this 
family are immediately visited by some member of the 
committee, and invited to the church, and met cordially 
by the committee. Undoubtedly the pastor would be 
willing te give instruction and advice to any church 
desiring to start a similar organization. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS 
[ The Hditors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 
NEW ENGLAND, 

—A largely attended convention of the New England Sun 
day-schools was held Tuesday and Wednesday of last week 
in Park Street Church ; Thomas W. Bicknell, President. 
The Rev. B. P. Snow, of Biddeford, represented the State 
work in Maine; the Rev. C. W. Richardson the work in 
New Hampshire ; the Rev. J. H. Babbett spoke for Vermont, 
the Rev. M. M. Cutter for Massachusetts, the Rev. T. B. 
Barnfield for Rhode Island, and Mrs. W. R. Burnham for 
Connecticut. The Rev. A. E. Winship read a paper on 
Normal School Work for the teachers ; the Rev. A. E. Dun- 
ning discussed the Denominational Work; the Primary 
Department was considered by Mr. J.C. Proctor, Mrs. 
Frank Foxcroft, Mrs. 8. W. Phillips, Miss L. M. Ordway, 
Miss 8. A. Mayo, and Miss E. J. Wilcox. Mr. M. C. Haz- 
ard urged Sunday-school benevolence ; Dr. R. R. Meredith 
spoke of the Sunday-school of the future ; the Hon. Frank- 
lin Fairbanks showed the business man’s relation to the Sun- 
day-school; the Rev. 8. W. Dike read a paper on the 
Home Work of the Sunday-Schools; Dr. W. M. Barbour 
read an essay on Doctrinal Teaching ; and Dr. J. T. Duryea 
gave an address on the Final Aim of Sunday-School Teach- 
ing, which is to exalt Christ and bring the pupils to him. 

—Dr. E. B. Webb preached his last sermon as pastor of 
Shawmut Church in Boston last Sunday morning. Tuesday 
evening of this week he gave a reception in the vestry of the 
church, to which all present and past members of the church 
were invited. 

—The Christian Scientists in Boston are taking measures 
toward the erection of a new church building, to cost 
$60,000 or $70,000. 

—Atthe Boston Unitarian Club meeting, November 11, 
the Rev. Mr. Williams, of New York, read an essay entitled 
‘* How We Can Best Keep Our Young People in the Unita- 
rian Faith.’? The Rev. Mr. Wells, an Episcopalian, and Dr. 
E. E. Hale spoke on Christian Unity. 

—The annual meeting of the Old Colony Branch of 
Foreign Missions was held in the Broadway Congregational 
Church of Taunton, Mass., November 11. This branch 
during five years has collected nearly $2,000. 

—The conference of the Congregational churches of Con- 
necticut was held in the First Church of Danbury last week. 
Loren A. Cook was elected Moderator. The Railway Com- 
mittee made a report and submitted resolutions that were 
passed unanimously, recommending the ministers of the 
churches to educate public sentiment against the running of 
Sunday trains, and the appointing of two ministers and two 
lay brethren as a committee ‘o secure restrictive legislation on 
the line of the Railway Commissioners’ report, and that this 
committee also consider and report upon the question of the 
duty of Christians toward Sunday papers. The question of a 
printed and responsive service for public worship was intro 
duced by Dr. Cooper, of New Britain. This matter was 
referred to the Standing Committee to be reported at the 
next convention. All the sessions were interesting because 
the subjects and the speakers were alive and earnest. 

—Revival services are being conducted at Birmingham, 
Conn., by the Rev. Mr. Thurston. 

—In the summer of 1880 the pastor of the East Pearl 
Street Methodist Episcopal Church of New Haven, the late 
Rev. G. A. Parkington, devised a plan looking toward the 
payment of the debt of $10,000 which had accumulated 
against the church. The plan contemplated was, that sub- 
scriptions amounting to $1,000 should be made each year to 
a fund, and at the end of five yeas half of the indebtedness 
of the church would be paid. The Treasurer now announces 
that the plan has been successful, and that on Ja: uary 1 of 
1886 one note of $5,000 will be paid, leaving a surplus on 
hand toward the discharge of the second note of $5,000 
The church have voted to continue the plan for five years 
more, calling the fund tbe George A. Parkington Memorial 
Fund. Subscriptions will be asked for on the same length 
of time and on the same conditions as before. 

—Through the kindness of friends in Plymouth, Conn.., 
one hundred barrels of choice apples were distributed 
among the industrial schools and lodging-bouses in New 
York under the care of the Children’s Aid Society. 

—A council of churches of the Woodstock Baptist Asso 
ciation of Vermont deposed from the ministry the Rey. Ed_ 


ward Green, who has become a Unitarian. 

—The reception given to the Rev. T. T. Munger and his 
wife at the Congregational church of North Adams, Mass., 
Wednesday evening, was largely attended, many members of 


other churches attending with tieir pastors. The Catholic 





clergymen were invited, but were unable to attend on ac 
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count of a special meeting in Pittsfield. The women of the 
church gave asupper. There was no speech-making, but 
general regret was expressed because Mr. Munger was to 
leave. 

—The 150th anniversary of the Congregational church in 
Burlington, Mass., was observed November 8. The parish 
was formed from Woburn in 1730. The meeting-honse 
built in 1732 still remains, and its frame of oak is as good as 
ever. Efforts are now being made to remodel the interior 
and add a vestry. 

—The North Congregational Church of Gorham, Me., has 
succeeded in paying its indebtedness. Forty-five persons 
have confessed conversion during the recent services in 
that church. 

—Two years ago a mission school was started in the 
Montague Buildings at Cambridge, Mass., under the care 
of the First Baptist Church. The school has grown to such 
proportions that the First Church and the North Avenue 
Church decided that a chapel was needed, and the North 
Avenue Church, having its new chapel nearly completed, 
made a donation of the old building to the mission 
school. The First Baptist Society will purchase a site on 
which to place the building, and will pay for the removal. 

—Question meetings have been inaugurated in the Col- 
lege Street Church of New Haven. Baskets are placed at 
the doors, and on entering those who desire drop a written 
question, respecting some Christian doctrine or duty, in 
the basket. These are answered by the pastor as time per- 
mits. 

—Conference meetings will be held in the Universalist 
church at Saugus, Mass., during the present week. 

— In obedience to the request of Bishop Williams of Con- 
necticut, the Rev. Mr. Lines preached in St. Paul’s Church, 
New Haven, Conn., a most able sermon on the subject of 
temperance. 

—A series of sermons on Socialism and the questions of 
Labor and Wages was begun by the Rev. T. Edwin Brown 
at the First Baptist Church, Providence, R. I., October 25. 
The topic for the first sermon was “Is There a Social Ques- 
tion? Has Christianity Anything to do with it?’ The 
topics for the remaining sermons of the series are : ‘‘ Some 
Errors in Socialism,’’ ‘* Some Truths in Socialism,’’ ‘‘ Trades 
Unions,” **‘ Co-operative Industry,” the ‘‘ Responsibilities 
of Wealth,’ ‘‘ Personal Morality as an Industrial Factor,” 
‘“*The Church and the Workingman.’’ These sermons are 
attracting to the church men of all classes of the com- 


munity. 
MIDDLE STATES, 


—The General Missionary Committee of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church have made appropriations as follows : 
For foreign missions $435,596 was appropriated and dis- 
tributed as follows: $7,000 will go to Africa, $23,075 to 
South America, $93,086 to China, and $24,600 to Germany 
and Switzerland. Scandinavia will receive $51,794, India 
$83,700, Bulgaria and Turkey $14,166, Italy $29,738, Mexico 
$43,038, Japan $42,600, and Corea $9,311. For Home Mis- 
sions $73,200, of which $19,550 will go to Utah. The appro- 
priations for Domestic Missions among the Welsh, Scandi- 
navians, Swedes, Norwegians, Germans, French, Chinese, 
and English amount to $94,500. Missions among the Amer- 
ican Indians were given $1,000 for the Central New York 
Mission, $800 for the Yakimas Indians on the Columbia 
River, $700 for the Indians in the Detroit Conference, $450 
for the Genesee Indians ; Michigan, $800; Montana, $1,000; 
Northern New York, $500 ; the Nooksacks, of Puget Sound, 
$500; and Wisconsin, $200—a total of $5,950. The Bohe- 
mians of the Rock River and East Ohio Conference will be 
helped with $1,300. A report was received from the Wo- 
man’s Foreign Missionary Society stating that they had 
apprepriated for the ensuing year $155,640, and that the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society had appropriated 
#606,000. The entire amount to be spent for missionary 
work by the Methodist Episcopal Church will amount to 
over $1,000,000. 

—The Baptist Autumnal Conference was held in Calvary 
Baptist Church last week. The Rev. Dr. Thomas Armitage 
presided. A paper on the “‘ Indian Question” was read by 
the Rey. Dr. Wayland; he believes that tribal relations 
should be abolished. The Rev. Dr. Gessler read a paper on 
the ‘‘Mormon Question;” Dr. Hill one on ‘Socialism.’ 
Discussions followed the reading of each paper. ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Art and its Kelation to Baptism’’ and the ‘‘ Liturgy in 
the Baptist Churches’ were most abie papers, read by Pro- 
fessor Dodge, of the Madison University, and the Rey. Ed- 
ward Braislin, of Newton Center, Mass., respectively. The 
Rev. Dr. Kerfoot, of Brooklyn, said that he thought the pew- 
renting system failed to meet the financial requirements or 
the spiritual wellfare of the church. 

—A parish house is to be built adjoining St. George’s 
Episcopal Church on Sixteenth Street, New York, with 
accommodations for the clergy, industrial and Sunday- 
schools, and a gymnasium. 

—The Presbyterian churches of the city of New York in 
which evangelical meetings have been held report to the 
Presbytery full attendance and intense interest. 

—The Johnsen Street Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Brooklyn has been improved, the interior having been re- 
frescoed, pulpit refurnished, and, with mew carpets, the 
church is now homelike and attractive. 

—The People’s Congregational Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
are about to erect a new building at Bushwick Avenue and 
Cornelia Street. 

—The tenth anniversary of the Sixth Avenue Baptist 
Church of Brooklyn was observed November 8. Under the 
pastorate of the Rev. Dr. Kelsey the church has gained a 
membership of 400, and the Sunday-school has increased 
from 200 to 625 during the last ten years. 

—The Christian League of Brooklyn held a meeting at the 
residence of their President, Mr. Joseph F. Knapp, last 
week, for the purpose of considering methods for the en- 





forcement of temperance law and order in that city. This 
League is composed of the several clergymen in charge of 
churches in the Eastern District, with many of their male 
members. It was decided to appoint a committee to visit 
the Mayor-elect, to urge the appointment of Commissioners 
of Excise who will feel the necessity of conforming strictly 
to the provisions of the law. 

—On the evening of November 11 the new chapel of St. 
Mark’s Church of Brooklyn was opened. On the ground 
floor of the building are the infant classrooms and the 
ladies’ parlor, also a kitchen, and other conveniences neces- 
sary for the church entertainmests. The auditorium will 
seat about 350 persons. The building is plain, but substan- 
tial. This is one of the most active parishes in Brooklyn. 

—The First African Methodist Episcopal Chure!: of Brook- 
lyn was incorporated last week. 

—The thirteenth annual anniversary of the Long Island 
Branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Board of Missions 
was held in St. Peter’s Church, Brooklyn, November 11, 
Bishop Littlejohn presiding. The total contributions during 
the year have been nearly $13,000. The report from the St. 
Phoebe’s Mission shows that the ladies connected with it 


9, . 
have done an immense amount of work during the present 


year. Thisargues well for what will be accomplished when 
they are located in their new building now in process of 
construction on De Kalb Avenue. 

—The mission in Connection with St. Luke’s Church on 
Clinton Avenue hes been far more successful than was 
dreamed of by its projectors, and much good will without 
doubt result from the earnest Christian teachings that have 
been listened to with deep and reverent attention by large 
audiences during each day’s service. 

—Westminster Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
recently followed the example of the Roselle (N. J.) church 
in its manner of collecting money for the debt of the Home 
Mission Board. The ladies of the missionary society con- 
nected with the church sent to every member of the congre- 
gation a cordial invitation to attend a sociable on a certain 
evening, for the double purpose of promoting sociability 
and to afford every one an opportunity to give as the ‘‘ Lord 
had prospered ’’ toward the Home Mission debt. Readings, 
music, and refreshments helped to make the evening a very 
pleasant one. The gifts were deposited in sealed envelopes 
in a box prepared for the occasion, and amounted in all to 
$245. 

—The Methodist church at Bay Shore, L. I., have decided 
to erect a new parsonage. 

—A Methodist church with forty members has been or- 
ganized at Pitman Grove, N. J. 

-—Pledges for the entire amount of the debt on Christ 
Churcb, Newark, N. J., have been given. These pledges 
will not mature in five months. 

—Revival services have begun in the Union Street Method- 
ist Episcopal Church of Newark, N. J. 

—A cornerstone for the new tabernacle of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Camden, N. J., was laid November 1. 

—The fourteenth annual session of the General Commit- 
tee of Church Extension of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
was held last week in Philadelphia. The Corresponding 
Secretary reports a balance on hand of over $71,000, and 
that there is now at the disposal of the Board over $286,000. 
Of this fund $131,000 wes dispersed on general account, and 
$105,000 in loans to churches. This leaves a balance of 
$49,000 in the treasury, and shows a decrease of over $7,000 
from last year; but eleven more churches have been added 
during 1885 than in 1884. There are applications on file 
which will require the entire balance and over $5 000 addi- 
tional to give the amount needcd. The Conference collec- 
tion for the church extension work was over $17,000 less 
this year than last. It is urged that a special effort be 
made to make the contributions of the church extension 
fund reach the sum of $250,000. This would enable the 
committee to accomplish more nearly the work to which it 
is devoted. They are now sadly hampered by lack of 
funds. 

—Revival meetings are being held at the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, Mulberry Street, Newark, N. J. 
The meetings are well attended, and the public are cordially 
invited. 

THE WEST. 


—A most interesting anniversary was recently celebrated 
at the Congregational Church of Topeka, Kansas. The 
church was organized thirty years ago. The present pas- 
tor, the Rev. L. Blakesley, celebrated the fifteenth anni- 
versary of his pastorate November1. The occasion was 
made a jubilee. 

—The Chicago Avenue Church of Chicago, Ill., inaugu- 
rated a vigorous canvass in the vicinity of the church in order 
to collect in all the men, women, and children not attending 
other Sunday-schools, The result bas more than justified 
the effort made, and it looks now as though Mr, Moody’s 
desire to see both floors of the church filled every Sunday 
with people studying the Bible would be fulfilled. 

—Four persons united with Plymouth Congregational 
Church of Chicago, Ill., by profession. recently, and eight 
by letter. 

THE SOUTH. 


—The Episcopalians have done some successful work 
among the colored people of Petersburg, Va., under the 
able superintendence of the Rey. Giles B. Cooke. A normal 
school is in successful operation, and two benevolent socie- 
ties organized. A rector, assistant minister, and six paid 
teachers are conneeted with the work, the cost of which 
amounts to about $4,000 a year. 

—The Presbyterian Synod in session at Savannah, Ga., 
reports that there are thirty-four Sunday-schools in Savan- 
nah Presbytery, with 1,698 scholars attending. 

—The Methodists of Dawson, Ga., ars taking steps to erect 
a new churcb at an early date. 





—At Hope, Arkansas, a revival has just closed, and 
thirty-seven converts bave united with the Methodist 
Church. 

—The St. Clement’s Episcopal Church (colored) at Beau- 
fort, 8. C., has been presented with a suitable lot on which 
to erect a church. 

—The Rev. Dr. Arnold, of England, the owner of large 
land interests in South Florida, has established an agricult- 
ural school for English boys in Orange County. 

—The Bishop of Georgia has set the 13th of January as 
the day on which the court is to convene for the trial asked 
for the Rev. Dr. J. G. Armstrong. 

—Bethel Church, Monroe County, Ala., has experienced a 
revival, and thirty-two converts were recently baptized and 
united with the church. 

—The Rey. Timothy Harley, of London, England, is tray- 
eling throughout Georgia prospecting in behalf of a colony 
which he desires to organize among the poor of London 
and transfer to this country, as the best method for better- 
ing their condition. 

—At Covington, Virginia, a recent revival has resulted in 
the addition of sixty-five members to the Presbyterian 
Church. 

—The mission chapel of the Second Baptist Church, 
Atlanta, has just been completed and dedicated. It has 
done much good in the neighborhood of the Fast Tennessee 
Railroad shops. 

—A most excellent meeting at Wesley Chapel, Natchez, 
Miss., has just closed, with twenty-eight conversions and 
sixteen accessions to the church. 

—At Jackson, Miss., a revival has been in progress for the 
past two weeks, and still continues. 

—Union revival services are still in progress at the 
Independent Presbyterian Church, Savannah. 

—A new Baptist church at Cattelsburg, Ky., will be 
built at once ; $3,500 is already in hand toward the build 
ing fund. 





MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—H. H. Van Anken, of Eaton Rapids, Mich., has received a call 
to Alpena, Mich. 

—J. F. Scott has been licensed to preach by the Manhattan 
Association, at its last meeting at Woodhaven, L. I., N. Y. 

—T.'T. Munger will be installed pastor of the United Church of 
New Haven, Conn , November 19 

—Charles H. Dickinson has accepted the call to the church at 
Wellingford, Conn. 

—Mr. Temple, of Nova Scotia, has accepted the call to the 
church at Sheffield, Mass. 

—W. Cuthbertson, recently of the Leavitt Street Church of Chi- 
cago, has received a call to the church at Woodstock, Canada. 

—J. H. Chapin, of Meriden, Conn., has declined a call to 
Erie, Pa. 

—Jobn T. Wholley, an Andover student, was ordained and 
installed pastor of the Riverside and Tower Hill churches in 
Lawrence, Mass., November 11 

—Arthur Shirley resigns his pastorate at Upton, Mass., and 
accepts a call to Gloucester, Mass. 

—D. A. Newton, of Lancaster, was installed pastor of the 
church in Stoneham, Mass., November 11, 

—P. M. Griffin, of East Bridgewater, Mass, recalls his resigna- 
tion. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

—William Martin has been installed pastor of the church at 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 

—W. B. Reeve, who resigned the pulpit of the church at West 
hampton, L. I., N. Y., because of ill health, has again taken 
charge of the church, his health being fully restored. 

—John Neander, pastor of the German church at Leonard and 
Stagg Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y., died November 8, aged seventy- 
four years. 

—William D. Snodgrass, who has been pastor for nearly fifty 
years of the church at Goshen, N. Y., retires from the pulpit at 
the age of ninety years. 

—T. W. Hartman, a recent graduate of the Theological Semi- 
nary at Bloomfield, N. J., has receiyed a call to the First German 
Church of Manchester, Mass. 

BAPTIST, 

—J. L. Ray, pastor of the Third Church at Germantown, Pa., 
has accepted a call to the First Church at Mount Abuurn, Ohio. 

—S. Gifford Nelson, who recently accepted a call to West Ho- 
boken, N. J., has received a call to Trinity Church of Brooklyn, 
> A 

—C. P. Rhodes, of Greenville, Ohio, has received a call to the 
Marcy Avenue Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—George H. Lester, of Winthrop, Mass., has accepted a call to 
Haddam, Conn. 

—J.J. Cooper, pastor of the church at Cromwell, Conn , has 
resigned. 

—Howard R. Mitchell, of Conroy, Mass., accepts a call to 
Huntington. 

—F. B. Dickinson was installed pastor of the First Church in 
Somerville, November 12. 

EPISCOPAL, 


—Jobhn Freeman Young, Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Flor- 
ida, died suddenly, November 15, at the Clarendon Hotel in New 
York. 

—Spencer M. Rice, rector of the Church of the Holy Trinity of 
Jersey City, N. J., has resigned. 

—William B. Buckingham has accepted a call to the church at 
Rutland, Vt. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—J.H. Ballou, pastor of the Universalist church at Southold, 
Long Island, N. Y., has resigned. 

—William H. Morrison, recently of Wakefield, Mass., has ac- 
cepted a call to the First Church of Manchester, N. H. 

—J. N. Emery, of Bellows Falls, Vt., has received a call to the 
first Universalist Church of Springfield, Mass. 

—James B. Cleveland, of Granby, Mass., has received a call to 
the church at Oxford, Mass. 

—R. D. Barr, pastor of the Unitarian church of Duxbury, 
Mass., has resigned. 

—G. W. Gallagher was installed over the church in Keene 
N. H., November 11. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


A SUPERB VOLUME. 


TIRYNS: 
THE PREHISTORIC PALACE OF THE 
KINGS OP TIRYNS. THE RESULTS 
OF THE LATEST EXCAVATIONS. 


Henry ScnuieMANN, author of * Mycena,” 
*IiHos.”’ ete The preface by Professor F. 
Adler, and contributions by Dr. William 
Doérpfeld. With 188 wood-cuta, 24 plates in 
chromo-]ithography, 1 map, and 4 plans. 1 
vol., ont fe octavo, $10. 

Published simultaneously in Fngland, France, 
Germany, and America. 

In this work, so long in preparation, and looked 
for with so special an interest, Dr. Schllemann has 
given the most splendid, and perhaps the most 
archeologically important, result of his great inves- 
tigations on the plain of Argos. The uncovering of a 
typical ancient citadel, of acomplete palace within 
it, and of the defenstve walls, gates, aqueducts, 
baths, and even drainage system connected with it, 
is now accomplished ; and the magnificent presenta- 
tion here given by Dr. Schliemann of his discoveries 
makes this book a worthy record, like his former 
works, of these splendid “ finds.” 


AFTERNOON SONGS. SSe°4no Stoo" 
The new volume contains Mrs. Dorr’s poems of 
- years vince her former collection, “‘ Friar Ansel 


The title embodies a fancy of the author that 
these are afternoon songs of life. 


’ 
CHILDREN’S STORIES IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY Ry HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN 
' Wrient. Llustrated by J. 
SreEpPLE Davis. 1 vol.,12mo. $1.50. 

The spirit and romance with which the stories, 
from those of Columbus and Balboa and Ponce de 
Leon and Soto down to those of the old French 
War and the Revolution, are presented t» the fancy 
of a child, remind one of nothing #0 much as of 
Hawthorne's treatment of the old myths in the 
“ Wonder-Book” and “ Tanglewood Taies.’’ There 
are admirable, spirited, and, above all, unhack- 
neyed illustrations of the stories, drawn by Mr. J. 
Steeple Davis. 


LYRICS AND OTHER POEMS. 4¥ Sr4% 


GILDER. 1 vol.,12mo. $1.75. 


STORIES BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


“Cabinet Edition.” 10 vols, beautifully 
bound, gilt top. In a box, $7.50. 


This fine edition has been made necessary by the 
reneatedly expressed demand for this standard 
collection of Amertcan short stories in a form suit- 
able for preservation on the library shelf or for 
gifts. 


FAITH AND RATIONALISM. ooppiement. 


ary essays on Related Topics By Grorce 
P. Fisher, D.D. 1 vol.,12mo. 75 cents. 


A new edition of this valuable book for popular 
circulation. Prof. Fisher has thoroughly revised 
the text and added notes and much interesting new 
matter. 


*,* These books for sale by all booksellers or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


, 748-745 Broadway, New York, 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 
THE FIRST NAPOLEON. 


A Sketch, Political and Military. By JoHN CODMAN 
Ropes, member of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. With Maps. 1 vol., crown 8vo, $2. 


Mr. Ropes is widely known as one of the most 
competent and lucid writers on military topics. In 
this book he describes the condition of the great 
European powers in Napoleon’s time, the circum- 
stances in France which enabled him to vault so 
suddenly to the supremacy ; and depicts with won 
derful vigor and clearness those em and 
battles which shook the thrones and changed the 
map of Europe, and which have an irresistible fas 
cination for readers of history. 


ITALIAN POPULAR TALES. 


By T. F. Crane, Professor of the Romance Lan 
guages and Literatures in Cornell University. 
1 VOL, 8v0, $2.50. 

A book of curious interest, like Grimm’s German 
Tales, containing over a hundred Fairy Tales, Tales 
of Oriental origin, Legendary Tales, Nursery Tales, 
and Jesta, collected from all parts of Italy. Equally 
interesting to young folks and their parents. 


BIRD-WAYS. 


By OLIVE THORNE MILLER, author of “ Little Folks 
in Feathersand Fur,” ete. 1 vol. 16mo, $1.25. 

A book describing the dally life and habits of the 
Robin, Wood Thrush, European Song Thrush, Cat 
Bird, Redwing Blackbird, House Sparrow, and other 
birds, The essays are at once accurate and deHght 
fully fresh and interesting. 


MYRTILLA MINER. 


With a fine Steel Portralt by Witcox. 16mo, $1. 


This is a story of the heroic age in the struggle be 
tween Freedom and Slavery in this country. Myr- 
tilla Miner opened a school for colored cbildren in 
Washivgwn, and amid great es enya persisted in 
her humaneeffort. The story of her experience and 
achievements in this enterprise is well told, and 
ought to find a large circle of interested readers. 


*,*For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 


11 E. 17th St., New York. 


‘WITH THE GREELY EXPEDITION ! 


Farthest North 


| 

| OR, THE LIFE AND EXPLORATIONS OF LIEU 
TENANT JAMES BOOTH LOCKWOOD, OF THE 
GREELY ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


| WITH PORTRAIT, MAP, AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


By CHARLES LANMAN. 


The work records the personal history of an Amer 
ican hero whose fortune it was, at the sacrifice of 
hia life, to visit and explore the utmost limit in the 
Arctic regions ever attained by human skill and 
enterprise. The material of the book, so far as it 
relates to the Greely Expedition, was derived from 
Lieutenant Lockwood's journal. The important 
part taken by Lieutenant Lock wood inthe Expedi 
tion, his zeal, energy, and loyalty to his chief and the 
eause, are strikingly set forth in the narrative. 


Smal! 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, on recetpt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3&5 Bonp Street, New York. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS — 


JUST READY AND PUBLISHED Ry 
& ; ’ , , = 
A.C. Armstrong & Son. 


I, PRINCIPAL EDWARDS'S COMMEN-| 
TARY ON FIRST CORINTHIANS. | 


By THomas Epwarps, of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, Principal of the University College 
of Wales. Octavo, cloth. 530 pages, $2.50 

London Literary World ; ‘It is concise, clear, and | 
scholarly ; above all, it ia eminently suggestive and | 
readable. It isan admirable commentary.” 

London Expositor saya; * It is learned, earnest, 
and philosophical, and wil! speedily take its place as 
the indispersable aid to the underttanding of this 
part of the Bible.” 


I]. LIVES OF ROBERT AND MARY MOP- 


FAT By their son, J. 8. Morrat; an intro- 

* duction by Rev. Wa. M. Tay Lor, D.D. 
Portraits of Robert and Mary Moffat. Maps 
of 8. Africa and other illustrations. Octavo, 
cloth, gilt top, 520 pages, $2 50. 

Mr. SPURGEON says: “It is a noble story, of 
unflagging interest, and not devoid of the element 
of romance. The book util be read, and its influ 
ence will be lasting.”’ 


A NEW VOLUME OF THE CLERICAL LIBRARY. 


Il]. EXPOSITORY SERMONS ON THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. By Archleacon Farrar, 


Canons Lippon and LittLe. 

Rev. Drs, JoserH PARKER, MACLAREN, and 

other eminent clergymen. Crown octavo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

The SIXTH Volume of this Valuable Series, 

“THE CLERICAL LIBRARY,” which has 


met with much success both in Great Britain 
and this country. 


New Vol. of “ Heroes of Christian History” Series. 


IY. FLETCHER OF MADELEY. ¥? y° f°*: 
DONALD. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


Coptes sent by mail, on recetpt of price, by 


A.C. Armstrong & Son, 714 B’way, New York, 


FOURTH EDITION NOW READY 


THE RISE = SILAS LAP- 


W. D. Howe 1s’s new novel. $1.50. 

“ What Dickens was to London, Howells is to Bos 
ton.’”’—| Boston Herald 

“The best novel he has yet written. 
remarkable story.”’—|Saturday Review. 

“Mr. Howells’s extreme delicacy of humor and 
lightness of touch are unsurpasssed in perfection of 
literary form.”—(Minneapolis Tribune, 

mf se of Silas Lapham’ is said to havein 
vited more discussion during its publication than 
aay gestalt since ‘Daniel Deronda.’ ”—{ Publishers’ 

eekly. 


- Avery 


* It is delicious ’’—{Every Other Saturday. 

“The dust of his oe is fine gold. Delightful 
in its perfection.’’—[ Philadelphia Record. 

“ The high water mark of Mr. Howells’s great and 
unique foe pr meg genius. A marvelously minute 
and realistic picture of lite in Boston—a miniature 
of high artistic value, delicately faithfuL”—{Pall 
Malt Gazette. 

“Irene Lapham is delicious.”—{London Athe 
neum. 

“ A work of genius—a great and perfect work of 
its kind.”"—[N. Y. star. 


AULNAY TOWER, 


A charming Novel by Biancue Wits Howanrp. 
12mo, $1.50. 

“A delightful book. with all the gracefulness of 
‘One Summer,’ and much of the strength of 
*Guenn.’”’—[Unity, Chicago. 

* Daintily delicious. It confirms one’s belief of the 
originality and exceeding richness of her art.”— 
[Boston Globe. 


TUSCAN CITIES, 


By W. D. Howerts. With many illustrations. 
Richly bound, with gilt edges. Inabox. In 
cloth, $5; in antique morocco or tree calf, 
$10. 


Florence and its famous churches and palaces, 
Siena, Pisa, Lucca, Pistoja, and other rare old 
cities of Tuscany 


“ Vivid with the light and life of Northern Italy.” 
—fBoston Advertiser. : 

“All his wonted charm—graceful and finished in 
style.”—[{Hartford Courant. 

“ Exquisite interpretations of life. He touches the 
measure of fascination.”—{ Boston Traveller 

* This rich and picturesque volume.”—[New York 
Tribune. 


DAVY AND THE GOBLIN, 


A Juvenile. By Cuarves E. Canny. 8yo, $1.50. 

The Believing Voyage, the Sugar Plum Gar- 
den, the Buiterscotchmen, the Moving Forest, 
Jack and the Beanstalk’s Farm, the Glant Bador- 
ful, Sinbad the Sailor's House, ete. These fasci- 
nating chapters are illustrated with quaint {llus- 
trations. 


“It appeals to children of any age from six to 
ay —({Quebec Chronicle. 
* A most enchantiog story.’’—{ Traveller. 


FOR A WOMAN, 


By Nora Perry. 16mo, $1. 

“Thave just read it at a single sitting, for I could 
not leave it. It is a success, and am sure the reading 
public will so regard it. It is piquant as well as 
pathetic, and what is best of all, wholesome,’’— 
(John G. Whittier. 


LOVE—Or a Name, 


By JuLian Hawruorne. 1 volume, 12mo, $1.50. 
“Mr. Hawthorne's style is remarkably lucid, 
frank, bright, and vigorous.”—[New York Telegram 
** The book is intense, and as fascinating tn ite way 
as some of Hawthorne’s more ideal! fictions.”—[Bu 
falo Courier, 


For sale by all booksellers, Sent, postpaid, on re- 
cetpt of price by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS 
BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


A MAGNIFICENTLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
O! 

THE HISTORY OF MANON LES- 

CAUT AND OF THE CHEVALIER 

DES GRIEUX. 


By the Abbé Prévyost 225 llustrations by 


Maurice Lelotr, engraved on wood by Huyot 

(Uniform with the Leloir edition of Sterne’s 

‘Sentimental Journey In a handsome 

cloth follo, $20 

Thia work. the illustrations in which have coat 
more than $15,000, is printetin Evqli-h for George 
Routledge & Sons by M. Launette of Paris, who has 


assigned to them the exclusive right tfor the United 
States of America, Great Britain, and her Cotonis. 
“ Reaplendent with etchings and a lavish display of 


decorative pieces .. M. Leloir has made this book 
more charming than it was before. Could praise be 
carried furtber ?’—{ Brooklyn Union. 
IDYLS OF THE MONTHS. 
A series of colored pictures emblematic of the 
different months of the year, and with ap- 


Lathbury, 
Maids,” ** Ring 


propriate verses. By Mary A. 
° 
ito, handsomely designed 


author of ‘**The Seven Lit 
Around Rosy.” ete 
cloth cover, $3.50 
Susan Coolidge, in “ The Worcester Spy,” writes 
** The Idyls of the Months’ Is one of the prettiest 
Christmas volumes of th: year, It is printed and 
bound in a manner both sumptuous and delicate, 
and gives for each month two beautifully decorated 
pages. One page is tn color, and exhibits a grace 
ful girl figure symbolical of the month and of the 
gem ascribed to it fhe other, printed in a sepia 





ke brown, contains a little poem, with a bordering 
of flowers or flowering branches, and a medal bear 
ing the appropriate zodiacal signs ” 


KATE GREENAWAY’S NEW BOOK 
THE MARIGOLD GARDEN. 


With original illustrations by Kate Greenaway. 
printed in colors by Edmund Evans. Large 
4to, boards, $2. 

“A cherming book for little ones, filled with the 
quaintest and prettiest of pictures... . Therhymes 
are as original and amusing as the many colored 
pictures, and that Is ssving a vood deal. Fortunate 
8 the little girl who finds * Marigold Garden’ among 
her Christmas gifts "—[{Christ an Union 

* Miss Greenaway’s pictures seem to grow better 
with each volume.”’—{Susan Coolidge. 


4 T NIFORM EDITION OF 
VICTOR HUGO’S NOVELS. 


In 6 vols., comprising 
Notre Dame. 
History of a Crime. 


Toilers of the Sea. 


Les Miserables. 

Ninety-three. 

By Order of the King. 

Translated by Lascelles-Wraxall, Frank Lee 
Benedict, and others. With full-page illustra 
tions. 12mo, per set, half calf, $18; cloth, $8. 


1 NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S NOVELS 
AND TALES. 
In 24 vols. I/lustrated. 16m. cloth, $24 The 
ame bound in 12 volumes. $15 
{ NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION O} 
LORD BYRON’S POETICAL 
WORKS. 
Edited by W. B. Scott and printed in a large, 
new, clear type. 3 vols., 12mo, half calf, $9; 
cloth, $4.50 


ESCAPED FROM SIBERIA; 


The Adventures of Three Fugitives. By Henry 
Frith, author of ** Ascents and Adventures,” 
“On the Wings of the Wind,” ete. With 16 
full-page plates and many illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, $2. 


IN THE BRAVE DAYS OF OLD. 


By Harry Frith, author of “‘ Escaped from Si 
beria.” With 16 full-page plates and many 
illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $z. 


Susan Coolidge writes: “It is a history of the 
Crusades from their first conception under the 
auspices of Peter the Hermit to the final defeat of 
the Templars and Knights of Malta at St. Jean 
d’Acre, which ended the movement. It is astirring 
book for boy readers, and the wood-cuts, many of 
which are copies from the early chronicles, give ita 
quaint interest.” 


Sold by all beoksellers, or mailed, postage prepaid, 
ontreceipt of price by the Publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
9 Lafayette Place, New York. 


By sending for a copy of onr 
GRAND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE 
before buying your Christmas 


Presents. Whether for young 


or old, nothing is eo sure to 
piease as a handsome book, and 
our catalogue places an almost 


endless yariety before you to 
select from, at from 30 to 50 per cent. below the 
regular retail prices. Send your address on a postal 
card, and acopv will be sent by mail FREE, by 
ESTES & LAURIAT, 301 Washington St., Boston. 
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YQ! wanted for “The Histo of 
AGENT s Christianity,” by Abbott. A 
grend chance. A $i book st the popular price of 
$1.75. Liberal terms. The religious papers mention it 
as one of the few great religious works of the world, 
Greater success never known by agents. Terms free 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MY EXPERIENCE. 
To the Editorsof The Christian Unwn: 

The statements published in The Christian Union 
during the spring and early summer of the manner in 
which various churches received strangers have led me to 
send an account of my experience in the same line. 

Two years ago I came to the city to begin the study of 
a profession. I had no friends to invite or direct me to 
a place of worship, and for the first eight or ten Sundays 
I went to hear the noted preachers of the town. This 
did not prove profitable from a spiritual standpoint, and, 
after due consideration, I determined to attend one 
church regularly. 

On inquiry I learned that the seats were free, and that 
the church was supported by voluutary contributions. 
I made no effort, therefore, to secure a regular sitting, 
but sat wherever the usher chose to put me, and each 
Sunday dropped my mite into the box in payment. 
This continued until I left thecity in June. The ushers 
were perfectly courteous ; I invariably had a good seat. 
I felt free to join in the services, and several times took 
student friends of skeptical tendencies to church with 
me. But during the seven months that I attended that 
church not one person spoke to me, except the usher to 
ask if I wished a seat; and as soon as he learned to 
know me even that formality was dispensed with. No 
one assured me that I was welcome. No one invited 
me to join a Bible class, or to attend the weekly meet 
ings. I am somewhat diffident, I belleve, but still I 
did not feel at ail hurt at being thus ignored, although 
I thought it strange. In spite of it I grew to feel quite 
at home; to take a quiet interest in the welfare of the 
church, which seemed to be active, prosperous, and 
Going good work, as far as I could judge from the bits 
of conversation I caught, the notices, and the general 
appearance of the congregation. 

When I returned to the city in Octcber I resumed 
attendance at this chosen place of worship. Profes- 
sional studies left but little time or inclination for Bible 
study, and to increase my interest in this I decided to 
join a Bible class. Accordingly I presented myself at 
the chapel one Sunday afternoon a little before the 
appointed time. But one lady, evidently a teacher, was 
in the room as I entered, and to her I stated my wish to 
join aclass She looked me over—not unkindly—said 
she thought Mr. L.’s class would be what I wanted, and 
gave me a seat near by. The room soon began to fill. 
Several old and middle-aged ladies (my age is twenty- 
six) took chairs around me, and presently a gentleman 
appeared who proved to be Mr. L. One of the ladies 
shared her lesson paper and hymn-book with me, but 
no one spoke to me, not even Mr. L. I must confess 
that that struck me as decidedly queer. 

The second Sunday was a repetition of the first. I 
went and came without annoyance. 

At the close of the lesson on the third Sunday, how- 
ever, one of the members of the class said if I would 
give her my name she would introduce me to the 
teacher, Mr. L. I gave the desired infurmation, and an 
introduction followed, not only to Mr. L., but to the 
pastor, who came up at that moment. Both were glad 
to see me, and hoped I would come again. I did go 
through the wiater, and became acquainted with the 
lady who performed the ceremony of introduction. She 
met an old schoolmate of mine, learned about my fam- 
ily, and that I was a responsible person, and after that 
showed herself most friendly. From her I Jearned that 
one could (and, in her opinion, evidently should) obtain 
a regular sitting in the church by applying to a certain 
committee, and for this paid whatever he or she could 
afford. Acting on this suggestion, I engaged a seat 
when I returned to the c'ty this Fall, and now await the 
result with more than a little interest. 

As I have said, I never felt at all injured at my recep- 
tion. I was treated with the utmost indifference, it is 
true, but with perfect courtesy, so far as that is com- 
patible with indifference. Still, I wonder why the mem- 
bers of this church, so active and so much in earnest 
apparently, are so careless, and what the effect would be 
on & person more sensitive than myself. I verily fear it 
would be along day before some would avail themselves 
of the privilege of public worship at that place. 

At this season the professional schools have opened 
for the year’s work. They depend largely for their sup- 
port on the students who come from country towns, 
Many of these students have been religiously trained ; 
they have a sense of the responsibility of life ; they pro- 
pose to do well their work in the world. Their energy 
and willingness would be invaluable in church work, 
and could be easily secured by a little individual effort 
on the part of members of the church. Something 
more than a general assurance of welcome from the 
pulpit is necessary, however. The personal element is 
needed—a kindly, definite iavitation to attend your 
church, to j»ia your Bible class, to teach in the mission 
schoul in which you are interested. The students will 
find time for this work if you will only find time to 
show them where itis needed. But carelessness and in- 





difference never have and never will draw young men or 
young women into the church, no matter how earnest 
they may be, or how wiliing to help. 

Social scientists and economists may sometime be able 
to solve the questions of capital and labor, bring all 
classes of people into one church, teach people to live 
according to ethical principles, and place them on a 
footing of social equality that shall be a reality instead 
of atheory. But until they do this, personal interest 
and effort must be put forth to keep the ground already 
gained, and to add new territory. A,.T. i. 





WAGES AND COST OF SUBSISTENCE. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Permit me to express a few thoughts suggested by 
“KE. E,, Jr.” in his criticism on “8.” 

‘‘The maxim that the rate of wages depends solely 
upon the cost of subsistence” is only partly true, and, 
like all partial truths, becomes a whole error when ap- 
plied without discrimination. Outside of the reaim of 
charity, where the employer may take pity on the dis- 
tress of his workmen due to increased cost of subsist- 
ence, and so pay them more than others ask for doing 
the same work—outside of the realm of charity, and 
within the realm of free competition, where the employer 
pays only the market price of wages to his workmen, 
the rate of wages varies with the cost of subsistence only 
as faras variationin the cost of production is due to 
only one of the three variables that really determine the 
cost of production. Three distinct elements enter into 
all production—{1) Capital, (2) Head-work, and (8) Hand 
work. The cost of the article produced varies with the 
variations in the cost of all three of these elements. If 
capital is high, etther on account of scarciiy or the timid- 
ity of lenders, the cost of production is enhanced ; if the 
head-workers, ‘‘ the captains of industry,” the men that 
employ the capital and direct the hand-workers, are of 
poor ability, the cost of production is enhanced ; and, 
lastly, if the hand-workers are few and the demand for 
them great, high wages must be paid, and the cost of pro- 
duction is enhanced. Thus it will be seen that in this 
last case alone is the variation in cost of production 
causally connected with the rate of wages; and the 
maxim that the rate of wages depends upon the cost of 
subsistence, we may say, is just about one-third of a 
truth. 

And now a word about the comparison which E. E., 
Jr., makes of the industrial struggle to a race. If the 
industrial struggle is like a race to see who can outrun 
the rest, certainly increase of skill would be of little ad- 
vantage to the mass of contestants. But there is another 
kind of race in which all who run a given distance in a 
given time win prizes, ¢. ¢., an absolute and not a com- 
parative race. Itis the absolute race, it seems to me, 
that the industrial struggle most resembles. The aim of 
the laborer is not to get more food than his neighbor, 
but to get that absolute amount of food which his wants 
demand. The more skill he has the more he can pro- 
duce for himself, whether he works by himself alone, 
or, in company with others,. ‘ntributes to a store of 
wealth from which in due time he receives his share. 
If the skill of all be increased, the percentage of the 
whole received by each one may be no greater than be- 
fore, but the absolute amount for which the man is striv- 
ing will be increased ; and even if some have not been 
able to increase their skill, while receiving a smaller 
comparative amount, they will receive the same absolute 
amount. 

For one, I want to thank The Christian Union for the 
attention that it is giving to these questions of econom- 
ics. No study, except that of the broader question 
of true religion, which includes these, is of mure impor- 
tance in hastening the day when ‘‘ the complete living of 
each shall consist with and conduce to the complete 
living of all,” or when by doing unto others as we would 
that they should do unto us we shall have that abundant 
life which the Master declared was the object of his 
coming. 

A constant reader of your paper for years, 


PRovIDENCE, R. I. F. C.F. 


{ What is known as Ricardo’s ‘‘iron law,” the maxim 
that the rate of subsistence determines the rate of wages, 
is not agreed to by all political economists ; but it 
does not ignore the elements our correspondent refers to. 
It is deduced from a broad survey of history, and those 
who hold it maintain that such a survey demonstrates 
that ordinarily the capitalist must pay a subsistence and 
ordinarily no more. It is, indeed, maintained by some 
philosophers that this is enough ; and that, having food 
and raimen , the laborer ought to be therewith content. 
—nops. C. U 


THE WEDGE THAT SPLITS. 





To the Editors of the Christian Union: 

In readi:g your comments upon the action of the 
Woman's Caristian Temperance Union in indorsing the 
Prohibitory party, and thus driving home a wedge to 
split that characteristically moral and Christian associa- 
tion, I was forcibly reminded of the striking parallel be- 





tween this case and that of the Abolitionists in 1840-44, 
when they divided upon the question of forming a polit. 
ical anti-slavery party. From the very first it was their 
expectation and purpose that the question should be 
forced into politics ; but until 1840 they deprecated in 
the strongest terms, and without dissent, the formation 
of a poliical party by Abolitionists; their idea being 
that a regenerated public sentiment would quickly force 
one or both the existing parties to take up the cause, as 
had already been done in England. But certain men at 
length became tired of the moral agitation, and longed 
to engage directly in politics; while others thought a 
political party would serve to remove a most uncomfort- 
able pressure from the churches, that endangered their 
ecclesiastical unity. Garrison resisted this movement, 
not because it was political, but because he regarded it 
as a perversion of the original movement, and calculated 
rather to delay than to hasten political action against 
slavery. If those who favored the organiZation of the 
Liberty party had been content to frame such an organi- 
zation de novo, without disturbing the moral movement, 
the resistance would have been comparatively small; 
but the movers would content themselves with nothing 
less than transforming the whole brood of antt-slavery 
societies (more than 2,000 in number) into so many 
political camps. Mr. Garrison saw in this messure a 
wedge to split the great undenominational, non-partisan, 
Christian movement in twain, and diminish its Christian 
momentum and power. It was as an Abolitionist, not 
as a Non-Resistant, that he objected ; for no man knew 
better than he did that his non-resistance did not belong 
to the anti-slavery platform. The lie invented at the 
time, and that is not yet quite dead, represents him as 
opposing a political anti slavery party because he was a 
‘‘no-government” man. That word {s a libelous carica- 
ture which served its purpose for the time and misled 
thousands of good people. The great mass of the Aboli 
tionists who followed Garrison were not Non-Resistants. 
Indeed, the whole body of that sect might have been put 
into a corn-crib, as the early disciples of Jesus might 
have been, though the moral power of each far tran- 
scended its numbers. The notion that a great wave 
of ‘‘no-governmentism ” was rolling over the land, and 
that the Liberty party was invented as a means of 
resisting it, is simply foolish. 

I hope you will forgive me for reminding you of the 
parallel between temperance politics to-day and anti- 
slavery politics forty-five years ago. 

Yours truly, OLIVER JOHNSON, 





BIBLE WRITING CIRCLES OR CLASSES. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Dear Srr,—A thought that has been growing in my 
mind for some time came out so clearly this morning 
that I sat down to mention it to some of those whom I 
thought it would especially interest. And then came 
the query, Why not send it to a wider circle? The 
thought was this: To recommend the starting of classes 
and little circles for the writing of Bible verses. Some 
would choose verses on love, and some on faith, and some 
on duty; other subjects would be forgiveness, home 
duties, children, work, prayer, joy, etc. Of course no 
two persons would choose the same subjects ; and even 
the same verse fitting into the wants of two different 
lives would be differently used by them. Then these 
verses could be kept in white or manila envelopes of 
ordinary size, neatly marked in one corner, say tie 
upper right-hand one. I should also have each scholar 
or member keep a copy-book into which they can put 
longer passages that interest them ; such, for example, 
as a whole chapter, or the account of some one miracle 
or parable of Christ’s. As you copy your favorite pas- 
saves word by word, and as you stop to sort your favor- 
ite verses, one here and one there, your soul has a 
chance to drink them all in with a fullness and clear- 
ness that cannot be had in any other one way. Often, 
too, the copying an‘ storing of only the fragments of 
some well-known verse or thought will have the same 
value. For example, ‘‘It is finished ;” ‘‘ But Mary sat 
at Jesus’ feet ;” and ‘‘ L ,oking unto Jesus.” 

But I have said enough to make my thought plain to 
those who are interested in it. Many Curistians in this 
and other lands have used this and similar plans of work 
to help them in getting a deeper knowledge of Bible 
truth. Why should it not be more widely used ? And, 
then, in time, the copy-books and envelopes of many 
will widen out and take in other subjects too; and the 
test will be, ‘‘ I will copy out and keep anything which it 
helps me to dwell on in this simple way, by copying.’ 
The object of all study should be to get that which will 
help us. We ourselves may be the judges or otbers 
may, but the test is the same. Overloading the mind 
is as wrong as it is to overload the stomach simply 
because the food is good and made to eat. And it {s 
just about as easy to overload one as the other. And 
so shall the ‘‘ Bible Writiog Circle” grow into the 
‘‘Home Writing Circle,’ of which the Bible shall be 
the center, and whose object, while covering all sub- 
jects, shall be to so do it as to beautify and sanctify the 
home. W. V. Wue.LLer. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The earnings of fifty-seven roads given 
in the ‘‘ Financial Chronicle” for the 
month of October exhibit a gain of about 
$850,000 in the aggregate over the receipts 
of the same roads for the corresponding 
month of 1884. The particular features 
of these reports are found in such impor- 
tant lines as those of the Milwaukee & Si. 
Paul and the Northwestern roads—the 
former showing over $350,000 increase for 
the month, and the latter over $250,000, 
and this in spite of the fact of the short- 
age in the wheat crop, which was sup- 
posed to be so important a factor in the 
transportation of thesecompanies. It will 
be found, by referring to the statistics of 
tbe St. Paul road, that only a very small 
fraction of its traffic, in actual receipts, is 
directly dependent on the movement of 
wheat, These roads have become the 
thoroughfares for the general trade of a 
great territory, which, because of its 
various resources, has grown, and is grow- 
ing, in various directions and out of 
various interests. In this list we have no 
record either of the Gould system of the 
Southwest or of the Eastern trunk lines, 
therefore no data as to results in these 
great companies; but it is a well-known 
fact that the New York Central, the 
Lake Shore, the Pennsylvania Railway, 
the Erie, and Michigan Central, with 
their connections, have made great strides 
in their earnings from the depleted re- 
ceipts of a year ago. Indeed, it is un- 
questionably true that the Vanderbilt 
roads, since the restoration of rates a 
month ago, have surprised the managers. 
It is confidentially stated by the inside 
men that the New York Central and Lake 
Shore have given promise of the resump- 
tion of their dividends some time during 
the coming winter. These encouraging 
facts as to general railway receipts, 
taken with the almost certain recuperation 
of the East and West trunk line trans- 
portation on a paying basis, form a founda- 
tion that begins to seem adequate for the 
large and extending movement inaugu- 
rated in values on the Stock Exchange 
several months since. The magnitude of 
that movement and the influence that it is 
exerting are becoming more spparent every 
day. it commenced with the bond list in 
the early season, and has finally embraced 
almost every description of ponds and 
stocks, from the gilt-edged investment to the 
sheerest football ; it has continued through 
and has resulted in advances varying from 
five per cent. to thirty per cent., without 
any considerable reaction. Its first symp- 
toms were manifest in a disposition among 
conservative investors to throw off the 
cloud of distrust which had overshadowed 
values for three years ; gradually a buying 
movement spread and absorbed a very 
large volume of raliway bonds; then the 
spirit of the investor, contrary to the usual 
process, took possession of the larger 
speculators, who were heavy’ holders of 
stocks from compulsion ; they saw a drift 
which they were not slow in magnifying. 
They went to work in earnest to reconcile 
the conflicting interests warring on each 
other in the vast railway interests of the 
country. These efforts in this work of 
harmonizing have finally been crowned 
with complete success, and the trunk line 
pooling agreement, which has this week 
been signed by the presidents of the roads 
in interest, seals with unquestionable 
security the peace for which the managers 
have sighed so long. 

This speculative and investing move- 
ment cannot, as yet, have reached its 
flood tide. It is still widening, and the 
past two weeks have witnessed a cor- 
responding movement in American secu- 
rities abroad, and the London market for 
our shares and bonds is feeling the great 
impulse now dominant here. During the 
past week large blocks of stocks, especial- 
ly, of various kinds, have been shipped to 
the foreign markets. This fact in itself 
is sufficient to justify the prediction that 
sterling exchange will suffer a decline 
soon, and that a gold movement to our 
markets from London is not far off, 





especially since the ruling rate for call 
money here is above that of the London 
open market. We give below the weekly 
bank statement : 

Loans, decrease.. ............. 

Specie, decrease....... ....... 

Legal tenders, increase.... . 

Deposits, decrease .... "ee 

Reserve, increase.... ... ...... 
This, it will be seen, Jeaves the surplus 
reserve of the banks above that of last 
week, aggregating about $26 500,000. 
Money on call two and one-half per cent 











HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


28 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Dealers in United States Government and 
other desirable securities for investors. 

All stocks and bonds listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange bought and sold on commission 
for cash. 





Deposit accounts received and interest allowed 
on monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 


Coupons, registered interest, and dividends 
collected and placed to credit for our custo mers 
without charge. 


Qmaha Loan and Trost Company 


Offer to Investors First Morewages on improved 
Farms in best settled portions of Nebraska, worth 
two and one-half to four times the amount of loan. 
Mortgages run three or five years, bearing interest 
at seven per cent., or at six per cent when loan is 
uarantesd b Company. Interest semi-annual. 
ee al and interest payable at Chemical National 
ik, New York. Reference is made to the foliow 

a pve d stockholders : G. G. WILLIAMS, Pres’t ; 
WM. J. QUINLAN, Jr., Cashier Chemical National 
Bank ; Hon. FRED’K Ll. AMES, Boston; J, H. MIL 
LARD, Pres’t Omaha National Bank. 

For further information address A. U. WY- 
MAN (late Treasurer United Tre President of 
the Company. O OMAHA, NEBRA 
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£9, First Mortgeg e Bonds, ee 
Ri eee Pom pee pe Ifaterest. 
terest remitted den. of 
“eae eonnemen on Real Estate in Min- 
neape or improved farms in Minnesota, Iowa, 
a, worth thre three to six times the loan 
Upon sel locations. eee to National Ba: 
cc Minneapolis d Banks generally. 
orms and particulars to 


Mars KER stn APOLIs is 


xchange P1 .. New York 








PER GENT. INTEREST 


FIRST MORTCACE 


FARM LOANS! 


Personal on gem with ee and values. 
Over 2,000 1 made. NO CUSTOMER has 
=~ LOST A “A. DOLLAR of ——— al or interest 

a — interes’ and sent 


oie = 


an 
clergymen, East oy 2 wa 8 for whom I have 
Se akg thee ese investments for TEN YEARS 


t#” REFERENCES..a 


Rev. WM. L. GAGE, D.D., Hartfo: 
LL-D. cident ‘Rutgers Col 


yOu, free 0 
oye and 7 ey 
three times as much = 





lege, New wick. N. 
WM. LNE, President Geneseo Normal 
00! . ¥. 
Hon. eit TO ¥, Manchester. N. = 


nal Bank, Saw York. 


The Congregationaliet. ae N. - Oneereee, and 
hundreds of others in an paste ot United 


Allare pleased with my Envostmante. Cir 





, references, lette ters givi ~ Fy ences and 
ef old a New Map of 
Dakota tent free on application. Mention this 


E. P. CATES, 


Pres. Merchant’s Bank, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


ris O} O} 
O O 

The American Investment Company, incor 
oorated under the laws of Iowa, with a Capital 
tock of 81,000,000. Succeeding OrmsByY bros, 
& Co., Emmetsburg, lowa, ORMSBY, CLUTE & Co. 
Mitchell, Dakots, ORMSBY, GRAVES & Co., Huron, 
Dakota, ‘Bankers and Mortgage Brokers, offer Ciuar- 
anteed Mortgages, Debenture and School Bonds. 
Thetr Demani Yavestment Certificates drawing 5 
cent. are attractive for parties with funds idle 
ora shorttime. 20 years’ experience. Write for 

pampblet. 
Home Office. Emmetsburg. Lowa. 
New York Office, 15) Naseau St 





NVEST Through tne 
Sound and Reliable 
F.M. er L. H. Perxim 

LAWRENCE, Kan, 1 2. Penxn . 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $250, 000. 
Carefully Selected First Mortgage Farm Loans, payable 
in N. Y. Unrivalied facilities. Absolute satisfaction. 
Ten years’ experience. No losses. Keferto Third Nat'l 
Bank, N.Y. City; National Bank, Lawrence, Kan,; and 
hundreds of investors. Bohl for pamphlet forms and full 
information. Branch . Y. City, Albany & 
Phil, N.Y. Office, 187 Bway. Cc. C. Hine o & Soa, Agts. 
(meen: Re PER CEN} 
gages on productive 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Taco- 
ma National Bank. BEST OF REFEREN- 
CES EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 











Perannum, first mort 





Don’t put all youre in one basket. But re- 
ber that the: a ltatle Mo age Co. 


its7 cent. Farm Mortgages 
Omice, 139 and 137 Broadway. 


tees 
interest. 





THE SANATORIUM, 


DANSVILLE N.Y. 





(LONG KNOWN A® OUR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE.) 
An institution for the scientific treatment of chronic invalids, as well as for rest and recuperation of 


those who are tired out. 
and experlenced physicians devoted to their work. 


It is under the management and personal care of ac orps of regularly educated 


Massage; Electro-Masaage; Dr. Taylor's Swedish 


Movements ; Electricity (Galvanic, Faradic, and Franklinie, the latter from most approved Holtz machine); 
Inunction ; and all forms of baths, tncluc iing the Moliere, Thermo-Flec tric, Turkish, Roman, and Russian 


are emp jloye d according to Indiv idual needs 
daily life, including diet, exercise, ete. 


The plan of treatment com pre hends yroper regulation o 
together with cheerful and helpful social onl 
The comforts and pleasure 8, without the care 8, of home 


religious Influences. 
: entire freedom from taxations of fashionable 


life; and opportunities for recreation and amnsements under reasonable regulation, are enjoyed. Thor 


oughly skilled attendants administer to every want, 


e Sanatorium consists of a main building anc 4 nine cottages located eon an eastern mountain slope 


overlooking the town of Dansville. and 
this climate, Malaria utterly unknown 

The main building, occupied since 18 
and 


1,200 feet above the level of the sea. 
healthfulness of climate, and a air and water, it is unrivaled. 


For beauty of scenery, 
Winters exceptionally mild for 


, is 300 feet long, five stories high, of brick and tron construction, 


ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF, 
It is constructed to meet every need of the invalid or seeker of rest and quiet, and is complete in 


minutest sanitary details 
and heated by steam ; open grates in public 
in every room 


Among its attractions are light, airy rooms, ventilated after the best plan, 
and many private rooms ; safety ele wasore 3 electric bells 
; 8 acious halls and corridors kept at uniform heat; perfect sewerage 


‘losets in annex 


separate from building but connected by warmed Scesiacely best modern ap pliances in« ulinary depart 


ment; abundant, varied, and well-prepared dietary ; 
secure entire individual prive acy, ete. 


utumn and winter months are considered most favorable for treatment. 


extensive apartments for treatment arranged to 


Throughout the entire 


main building a uniform and agreeable steam heat is constantly maintained, and this, with the perfect 
ventilation, induces many to prefer a winter residence here to one in tropical climate 


eclal rates to clergymen and 


7 physicians. 
and by the Erie R. R. 


Dansville is accessible 
For illustrated descriptive pamphlet, circular, and other particulars, address 


rom all quarter by Del. & Lack, 


FACULTY OF THE SANATORIUM, 
Danaville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 





THE — pars A we BY THE U.S. COV’T 
ARRY THE FAST MAIL. 


Burlington 


Route 


C.B.8 0.R.R. 


It is the only line with its own track from 


CHICACO TO DENVER, 


Either by way of Omaha, Pacific Junc., St. Joseph, 
Atchison or Kansas City. 

It connects in Union Depots with ‘ven trains from 

NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON 

and all Eastern points. It is the principal line te 

SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND & CITY OF MEXICO 

It treversee all of & oe as great oe States of FO I 
1OWA, MISSOURI, N NSAS 

with branch lines y att Anelt important cities and 


wns. 

From CHICAGO, PEORIA or ST. LOUIS, it runs 
every day in the year from one to three ‘ele antly 
equipped through trains over its own tracks between 
Chicago and Denver, 

Chicago and Omaha, 
hicago and Council Biuffs, 
Chicago and St. Joseph, 
Chicago and Atchison, 
Chicago and Kansas City, 
Chicago and Topeka, 
Chicago and edar Ra Ids, 
Chicago and Sioux City, 
Peoria and Council Bluffs, 
Peoria and Kansas City, 
St. Louis and Qmaha, 
St. Louis and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Denver, 
Kansas City and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Omaha, 
For all points in Northwest, West and Southwest. 

Its equipment is complete and first class in every 
eee. and at all important — Interlocking 
witches and Signais are used, thus insuring com- 
fort and safety. 

For Tickets, Rates, General Information, ete 
regarding fhe Burlinaton Route, call on any Ticket 
Agent inthe United States or Canada, or address 
T. J. POTTER 1st V.P. & Gen. Mar., CHicaco. 

HENRY B. STONE, Asst. GEN. Mor., CricaGo. 

PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Paes. AaT., CHicAao. 


BARNESS fre CAUSES and CURE, by 009 
who was deaf twenty eight years. 
Treated by most of the noted specialists of the 
day with no benefit. Cured himself in three 
months, and since then hundreds of others by same 
rocess. A plain, —— and successful home 
reatment. Address IT. S, PAGE, 128 East 2th St., 
New York City. 





Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
tonfer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union, 








CHURCH 


EQUIPMI 





No. .1 SUIT 
Terry, $52 
jush, $58 
me 
; SMALI 
oH ACU 
5 Boston, 
\ Mass 
Cc atalogues sent. 


B 2 A N N E Res S 
IN SILK AND GOLD, 
Send for Hand-Book, by mail, free, to 
J. & R. LAMB, 
59 Carmine &t., New York. 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N, Y., BELLS 

For Churches, Schools, etc. ; also 
Chimes and Peals. For more than 
half a century noted for supertority 
over all others. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Bells, 
Crimes anp Pears for CHURCHES "ue. 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Address 
H. McSHANE & CO., 
Mention this paper. Baliimere, Ma. 




















BUCKEYE BELi FOUNDRY, 
Rells of Pr "ure Copper and Tin for Chure 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL 


WARRA iN TED. ¢ atalogue sent Free, 





VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati, 0, 


io More * Chapped Hands.” 
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LARBERS® PAR 5 UP, 


MANUFACTURED BY 2 
/ The IB.WILLIAMS CO, = 
GLASTONBURY, CONN a 





ial sample 













$3 5O. 


Will shoot 200 feet with 
scarcely any report ai 


accuracy and force. 


me. Length of Rifle, "3 feet, weig ht, 
5 pounds. Price, $3 5), by express. 
et, $2 50. 
‘artridges, $1 per 100, 





Guna, Biles, Roller Skates, Tricks, Novelties, et 
. —_ xR, SIMPSON, 96 Fulton ‘es ¥, Y, 


« 

Last fall Tboug thta supply of vonr Barher’s Rar Soap 
for Tollet use, and fonnd it the finest thing I ever 
used, having esca ed ‘cha r st win- 
ter in 2) yveare Pe Wie en enfield, Mase, 
Por the TOILET Bxoute (TF tor SHAVING SUPER. 
FINE Ask vour It ‘it. or send 2c. stam p to 
the manufacturers 


CREEDMOOR PARLOR RIFLE 


Loads at the Breech withasma Wy percussion cartridge. 
There is 
no smell from these Rifles, ma- 
priate for Parlor nse, Picnics and 


Iron face bell tare 
Cartridges, 25c. per 100, $2 per 1,:00, Shot 
Send stamp tor Catalogue of 
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New York, Tourspay, NovEMBER 19, 1885. 


THE IDEAL LAMP. 


Great improvements in electric and gas 
lighting have indirectly produced great im- 
provements also in oil lamps for the library 
and parlor. One of the most recent, as well 
as one of the best, that has come to our 
notice is advertised in another column by 
Daniel & Stewart, of Philadelphia. The 
most perfect combustion is obtained by an 
abundant supply of air to both sides of the 
flame. After leaving the wick, which is 
circular, the flame is thrown out by a disk 
into a globular form, making a large surface 
of flame of unusual intensity. We believe 
this lamp will give satisfaction wherever 
used. 


AMERICAN TRIUMPH AT THE LON- 
DON INVENTIONS EXHIBITION. 


The Mason and Hamlin Organ and Piano 
Co. have just received a cable dispatch from 
their London agents, Messrs. Metzler & Co., 
announcing that the only gold medal for 
cabinet or reed organs has been awarded 
their instruments. This seems to be a fitting 
climax to the uniformly highest awards at 
all great World’s Exhibitions which this 
famous organ firm has received during the 
past nineteen years. 


CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, 


the celebrated singer, is among the many ac- 
cessions the YouTH’s COMPANION announces 
to its list of contributors. All who are 
studying or teaching music will be interested 
in the article she has written for it on musical 
education. 


EMULSION OF COD LIVER OIL 
WITH QUININE AND PEPSIN, 
repared by CASWELL, MASSEY & CO. (New York) 
8 most strengthening and easily taken Prescribed 
by leading physicians. Label registered. 





MADAME PORTER'S COUGH BALSAM 
is always reliable. Relieves Coughs, Colds, and 
all affections of the Throat and Lungs. 


Catarrh is a constitutional disease. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla is a constitutional remedy. It cures 
catarrh. Give it atriai. Sold by all druggists. 


The best Ankle Boot and Collar Pads are 
made of zinc and leather. T7ry them. 


Best, easiest to use, and cheapest. Piso’s Remedy 
for Catarrh. By druggists. Ween 








THE ORIGINAL “ VICAR OF BRAY.” 
One day when James I. was out hunt 
ing, he rode on before his dogs and hunts 
men to an inn, to seek for luncheon. He 
jumped off his horse and called for the 
landlord. ‘‘ Beef, and ale, pastry—any- 
thing will suffice.” ‘‘ There is nothing 
ready but one roast,” said the landlord ; 
‘‘and the vicar of Bray and his curate 
are already busy at that; perhaps they 
might, as a favor, allow him to join them.’ 
King James caught at the offer, rushed up 
stairs, knocked at the door, and asked 
permission. The vicar churlishly scowled 
up from his smoking plate. The curate, 
jovial and hearty, begged James to be 
seated. The king sat down and plied 
a good knife and fork. He tossed off his 
ale ; he told good stories ; he made both 
his reluctant and his willing host roar 
with laughter. At last there came the 
bill. The curate put down his money 
with careless frankness, the vicar paid 
gloomily, but the luckless guest could 
not pay atall. ‘‘Eh, man! I’ve left my 
purre behind!” The vicar saw no joke 
in this, and flatly refused to pay for the 
suspicious stranger. The happy and 
guileless curate expressed his pleasure in 
being able to pay some returns for the 
amusement he had received, and paid the 
stranger's share. Then the three men 
went out upon the balcony. A huntsman 
came riding up, and, seeing the king, 
leaped off his horse, and went down upon 
one knee in the street. The sullen vicar 
threw himself at the feet of James and 
begged forgiveness, to which the king re- 
plied: ‘‘I shall not turn you out of your 
living—you shall remain vicar of Bray ; 
but I shall make my good friend, the 
curate, a canon of Windsor, whence he 
will be able to look down both upon you 
and your vicarage.” —| Leeds Mercury. 


“CURED BY LICHTNINC.” 


The Sun, of New York, dated August 26, 1885,)the man’s life? The decision was ‘‘no.’’ Let the man 
contained the following press dispatch : \die first, before either would yield. One venerable 
CURED BY LIGHTNING. doctor with a very rich practice arose and denounced 
Cincinnati, U., AvG. 25.—Edward Burge, a rail- Allopathy as murder, An opponent equally famed, 
road man, has for a number of years beeu suffering standing amongst the highest in his profession, got 
with a paralyzed arm. When the storm came on/|¥P #0d gravely assured the assembly that Homao- 
Saturday evening he was out in his yard, and was pathy was the greatest humbug of the age. 
about to pull up a bucket of water when lightning ell, after this “ showing up” of medicine, as 
struck his arm. He attempted to move it, and to|"eported in the papers, what are we poor ignorant 
his great delight he discovered that the stroke of SUerers to think ? : 
lightning had made his arm alive again. | 1n September, 1878,all London was astonished by a 
NOW. WHY IS IT new departure ir medicine,—a beautiful application 
> ‘ of Electro-Magnetic force, which positively cured 
That, after five thousand years of study and prac- headache, neuralgia, etc., in two to five minutes (we 
tice, physicians are still unable to cure such com- refer to Dr. Scott’s Pure Bristle Electric Hair 
mon ailments as Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Liver and/ Brush). The people wondered, thefdoctors were 
Kidney troubles? dumbfounded, while the practical inventor was 
Common sense convinces one that something hailed as a Public Benefactor. 
must be wrong. Other branches of science, surgery, We could fill pages with illustrations of the gross 
dentistry, etc., have achieved wonderful results, errors of medicine, and thinking people are desiring 
while medicine still remains to a great extent anez- and awaiting a new departure in therapeutics. 
periment. Thinking people are exclaiming: Why all} One is now at hand, and it threatens before long to 
these injurious drugs? Why all these large bills and revolutionize the old experimental schools, It has 
yet nocure? Surely the doctor ought to relieve me|been conclusively demonstrated in the hospitals of 
after his five thousand years of profound study.|London, as well asin large private practice, that 
Can it be he is still groping in the dark? Let us take! most remarkable cures attend the application of 
an illustration: Here is an ordinary headache,/Electro-Magnetism to diseased parts of the body. 
known to the doctor since Adam’s time, and yet| Persons thought to be dead have been restored, and 
what physician in Europe or America can cure it? |diseases heretofore baffling the best medical ‘skill 
Now if a physician, after all the knowledge his have yielded to a remedy which is believed to be the 
profession has acquired in five thousand years, can-\** Vital Spark ’’ itself. 
not cure a simple headache, how can he undertake! It acts immediately upon the blood, nerves and 
to cure the more serious disorders which affect the tissues, producing more benetit in a few hours than 
buman family? the doctor has given in weeks or months. 
Recently the Press was filled with reports of the| It has been well said,**electricity isthe steam inthe 
meetings of the New York County Medical Societies. human engine which keeps it going and regulates 
They debated thus :—In the case of a dying man, |its movements. It isthe ‘Vital Spark,’ life itself, per- 
can one school consult with the other school to save vading all nature with power to kill or to cure.”’ 


DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC BELT. DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC CORSETS. 


Hotus Centre, Sent postpaid, on trial. Newark, 
AINE, Pall Mall Electric) Association, 
LONDON and NEW YORK. 
(Every mail brings similar letters.) 
NILES, MICH., Jan. sth, 1885. 
Dr. Scott's Electric Corsets have cured 
me of acute dyspepsia, from which I had 
suffered for eight years. His Electric Hair 
Brush cures my headache every time. 
Mrs. WM. H, PEAK, 
PHORIA, ILL. 
I suffered from Kidney, Liver, and ner- 
vous troubles fortwelve years. Dr, 








i 29. 
I suffered se- 
verely from 
back trouble for 
years, and found 
no relief till I 
wore Dr. Scott’s 
Electric Corsets. 
They cured me, 
and I would not 






sets have en- 
y tirely cured me 
of muscular 
rheumatism. It 
has also cured a 
Severe case of 
headache and fe- 
male trouble of 


















be with- Scott's Electrice Belt entire- eighteen years’ 
out ly cured me, after all other standing. 

them. remedies ha failed. Mrs. L. C. 

Mrs. H. His Electric Hair SPENCER. 





D. Ben- £§)} 
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Probably never, since the in-)tods in place of the ordinary cor-_ 
\vention of Corsets, hasso large a'set-steels. They are all equally 
\‘demand been created as now ex- charged. differing only in quality 
ists for Dr. Scott’s Electric Cor- and design. They are elegantin 
sets and Belts. They are worn shape and finish, made after the 
daily inovereight thousand fam- best French pattern, and war- 
ilies in the city of New York ranted satisfactory in every respect. Those who 
alone. ' } : 2 have tried them say they will wear no others. Most 
If you have any pain, ache, or ill-feeling from'any of the above applies equally well to the Electric 
cause, if you seem “* pretty well,’’ yet lack energy Belt for gents or ladies. 
and do not feel **up to the mark,”’ if you suffer from! Typ prices are as follows: $1.00 
disease, we beg of you at once to try these remark- go 99, and $3.00 for the Corsets, and 83 Sock 
aie curatives, wy 4 cannot and do not injure like for the Belts. We make these in dove and white only 
= ee. rae berry A ppt ho oat 7ere They are sent out ina handsome box, accompanied 
or . . . € »y a silver-plated compass, by which the Ele - 
tone waiting . long time for reouass Electric-mag- magnetic influence cau be tested. If paaqeeinel 
frequent thee aay. apd often avon Gari tne Csi2 our ee willed elie Kind fo any 
st wag A +. address, postpaid, on receipt o: ce, with 20 cents 
first hour they are worn their wonderful curative added fae pes ing or ee te ad oD ape Target 


powers are felt. ie i - 
The celebrated Dr.W. A. Hawmoxn, of New York. safe delivery into your hands, Remit in post-office 
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ARTISTIC 


WALL AND CEILING 
DECORATIONS 


Now on exhibition at our Fifth Avenue Retail 
Braneh (cor. of 3th Street). The most extensive 
display ef Wall and Celling Paper Deeorations that 
has ever been submitted to the publie of New York. 
It includes not only our own new line of Wail 
Papers, but carefully selected specimens of the 
most esteemed manufactures of Foreign Nations. 





“yy, a 
Yaieae 
Hikdete, 


Over 40 New Designs, in all styles, Ancient and 
Modern, can be seen in actual use a our Fifth Av 
enue Branch. 

It provides a covering for walls and ceilings, hav 
ing the design in relief ; it is water-proof and prac 
ticably indestructible. It is a sure protection from 
all external damp, and has valuable sanitary prop 
erties, which appear to cover every requisite for a 


= 
~~ 
= 
~ 





perfect wall and ceiling covering. 


FR. BECK & CO., 


FIFTH AVENUE RETAIL BRANCH: 
Corner of Fifth Avenue and 30th Street. 
MANUFACTORY 


AND RETAIL DE- 
PARTMENT: 


Cor. Seventh Avenue and 29th St., New York. 


N. B.—Estimates for Interior Decorations promptly 
furnished, presenting the highest artistie effects 
within the Units ef judicious expenditure. 


‘AN $8 LAMP FOR $5 CASH. 


THE IDEAL-ELECTRIG LAMP } 
$5 





THE GREAT LIGHT for the PAR- 
LOR, the STUDY, the SITTING 
ROOM, the SEWING ROOM. 

Equal to 50 Candle-Powor or 3 Gas Jets. 
Just the Lamp for the Home 


Beautiful and Artistic! 


Nickel-plated top and bot- 
tom, and bronze body, in 
three designs, Alligator, 
Hammered & Fish Scale- 


Securely packed in wooden box, in- 
cluding beautiful decorated dome- 
shade, shade-holder and ehimney, 


“" OnLzy $5.00 

in postal note. Every lamp guate 

anteed. Six for $25.00. Sent 

anywhere by express, 

With this Lamp oolors can 

be as well distinguished as 
by sunlight. Head-Light 
Oil is used and costs but 






































formerly Surgeon-General of the U. 8, Army, lately 
lectured 


even in cases which wonld seem hopeless. 
The Corsets do not differ in appearance from those 
usually worn, as we substitute our flat steel magne- 


AGENTS WANTED, 





s 


upon this subject, and advised all medica! Corset usually worn: or.wher ze is 

. 4s 8 y Worn; or, the size isnotk ’ 
men to make trial of these agencies, describing at take a measurement ofthe waist over the linen. This 
the same time most remarkable cures he had made, can be 


send with your order. Remit to 


LIBERAL TERMS. [Mention this puper.] 


a draft, check, or in currency by regis- 
tere r 


letter, In ordering, kindly state exact size of 


done with a plece of common string, which 


GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, N. Y. 











Do You Sleep on the Hartford Woven Wire Mattress ? 





This most useful and luxurious bed is of very moderate cost. No bedding is 


* ray 


oe 


utred for softness, though 


in the cool season, of course, enough is required for warmth. For hot weather {t is unequaled—c 
fortable, healthy. ’ In cold weather a light Hair Mattress worn Seven Wirz is the extreme of hae 
te 


is the best Mattress in use. Circ’ 


free to any address. 


The Hartford Woven Wire Mattress Co., 
P. 0. BOX 363, HARTFORD, CONN. 


ASK YOUR FURNITURE DEALER FOR THE HARTFORD WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS 





SAM JONES 


SERMONS and SAYINCS. 

By this noted Svengelist. Only suthorized edition. 
Cloth, with engraving, - - $1. 
Pamphlet, with Portrait, - - - . 

Sold at all book stores, or by mail prepaid. Address 
Methodist Publishing House, Tenn. 





BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 


AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND ONLY MEDAL 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 





Mason & Hamlin 












ORGANS: PIANOS: 
Highest Hon- New mode of 
ors atall Great Stringing. De 


much tuning as 


revailing 
R wrest, in® 
system. e- 
markable for 
cman of tone 
and durability. 





) 

eporCask, ] 

sy Payments I 
or Rented. Cat- f= 


alogues free. a 

ORGAN ANDP 

154 Tremont St.,Boston. 46 E.14th St. (Union Sq.) 
N.Y. 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 















Those answering an Advertisement wit 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


# a eee Wall-Cent per Hour. 
DANI & STEWART, 1-217 Phd, 


OW PRINTING PAYS 
HN 













“The Proof of the Pudding,” &c. 
How richly it pays to own a Model 
Press is shown in a handsome little 
book, containing several hundred 
** proofs,” from the 15,000 people who 
have Model Presses. Bellas men, 
Clergymen, Teachers. Boys, Girls, 
persons out of work,—everybody in- 
terested. A Press and Outfit com 
»lete, from $5.00 to $10.00 and up. 
ook mailed free. Address, 
The Model Presa Co., Limited, 
912 Areb St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IMPROVED. 


7 Jian mack 
LF PAGE'S 
LIQUID GLUE 

IY YEOUALLER, LOR PEMENTINC 
Gt eee ap aca eee 
SRMRNLAS sesh rena 


60 Fancy Pictures and 25 elegant 
Cards in Gilt Edge, Siik Fringe, 
Hidden Name, etc., 1 Songster, 1 
$50 Prize Puzzle, and 3 parlor 

zames, all for 10 cents. Game of Authors 1 cents. 
IV¥ CARD CO., Clintonville. Conn. 
CAKDS, in New Styles, Embossed, Hidden 
{ 0 Name, Gold Edge, Transparent, etc. ,etc., of 
latest designs and lowest prices. 50 samples with 
1ame on, 1) cts. Topp Carp Co.,, Clintonville, Conn. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


Xo} > ll prices. Views illustra’ 

subject f tc XHIBITIONS, ete. 

A pro business for a man with small camial, A\80 
terns for Home Amusement. 136 page Catalogue /rre, 
MCALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y, 


ANTE An active Man or Woman in 
every county to_sell our 
oods. Salary 875 per Month and Expenses. 
Janvassing Outfit and Particulars FREE, 
Sranpanp Sitver-Wane Co., Boston, Mass. 

















Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 
















Also for Cold in the Hi 
Headache, Hay Fever, &<. cents, 
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Nov. 19, 1885. 
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THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION. 


The following proclamation has been 
issued : 

By the President of the United States of 
America—A Proclamation : 

Tbe American people have always 
abundant cause to be thankful to Almighty 
God, whose watchful care and guiding 
hand have been manifested in every stage 
of their national life, guarding and pro- 
tecting them in time of peril, and safely 
leading them in the hour of darkness and 
of danger. 

It is fitting and proper that a nation 
thus favored should, on one day of every 
year, for that purpose especially appoint- 
ed, publicly acknowledge the goodness of 
God, and return thanks to him for all his 
gracious gifts. 

Therefore, J, Grover Cleveland, Prest- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate and set apart Thursday, 
the twenty-sixth day of November, as a 
day of public thanksgiving and prayer ; 
and do invoke the observation of the same 
by all the people of the land. 

On that day let all secular business be 
suspended, and let the people assemble in 
their usual places of worship, and, with 
prayer and songs of praise, devoutly tes- 
tify their gratitude to the Giver of every 
good and perfect gift for all that he has 
done for usin the year that has passed ; 
for our preservation as a united nation, 
and for our deliverance from the shock 
and danger of political convulsion; for 
the blessings of peace, and for our safety 
and quiet while wars and rumors of wars 
have agitated and afillcted other nations of 
the earth; for our security against the 
scourge of pestilence, which in other lands 
has claimed its dead by thousands, and 
filled the streets with mourners ; for plen- 
teous crops, which reward the labor of 
the husbandman, and increase our na- 
tilon’s wealth; and for the contentment 
throughout our borders which follows in 
the train of prosperity and abundance, 

And let there also be, on the day thus 
set apart, a reunion of families, sanctified 
and chastened by tender memories and 
associations ; and let the social intercourse 
of friends with pleasant reminiscence 
renew the ties of affection, and strengthen 
the bonds of kindly feeling. 

And let us by no means forget, while 
we give thanks and enjoy the comforts 
which have crowned our lives, that truly 
grateful hearts are inclined to deeds of 
charity ; and thata kind and thoughtful 
remembrance of the poor will double the 
pleasures of our condition, and render our 
praise and thanksgiving more acceptable 
in the sight of the Lord. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 
second day of November, one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-five, and of the 
Independence of the United States the one 
hundred and tenth. 

Grover CLEVELAND. 
By the President, T. F. Bayarp, 
Secretary of State. 





A CONFEDERATE MATCH FACTORY. 


The first match factory in the Confed- 
eracy was in, or rather near, Atlanta. The 
owner was ar: Atlanta man. These matches 





were sold from Richmond to the Gulf | 
Unlike some of our recent experiments in | 
that line, there was no trouble about ig- 

niting the matches. A man did not have | 
to strike one sixteen times, and finally hit | 
it on the head with a hammer, or light it 

by thefire. His main trouble was to keep 

the thing from going off prematurely, and 

the only effectual safeguard was to keep 

it in a bottle of water. They were the | 
most utterly too previous matches ever | 
seen in this or any other country. The} 
enterprise was never profitable, because half | 
the stock was invariably lost by spontane- | 
ous combustion. Wagon loads of matches | 
on their way from the factory to the city 
would burst into a blaze half way on the | 
road, scaring the driver and his mules out of | 
their senses. Several Atlanta stores han- 
dled these useful marvels of home enter 
prise, but customers were cautioned to 
tread lightly for fear of jarring the matches 
into a conflagration, and clerks were de- 
tailed to sit up every night to watch the 
troublesome stock. 

The owner of this match factory put up 
the stuff in which the matches were 
dipped, and sold it for rat poison. Itcer 
tainly killed the rats, but the hasty char- 
acter of the stuff created such a panic in 
the city that the industry had to be 
squelched. A Whitehall Street merchant 
bought a box of the poison one day, and, 
carrying it to his store, tried to spread a 
dab of it on a plece of dry bread as a bait 
for the rats. He gave it one spread, when 
there was a ‘‘ whish !” and the whole af- 
fair b’azed up in bis face, singing off his 
whiskers. A few similar experiments 
prejudiced the people against the new 
poison. They said it was too rough on the 
rats to burn out their stomachs with such 
an explosive. A complete collection of 
Atlanta’s manufactured products from ’60 
to 65 would be worth seeing. As a mu- 
seum of curiosities it would draw crowds 
in any part of the country. But it is too 
late in the day to secure such a collection. 
—([Atlanta (Ga.) Comstiontion. 


“Tue Brixy.”—One of the first things 
a boy will do on arriving at the seashore 
is to taste the water, to see for himself if 
a whole ocean can be salt. If a box six 
feet deep were filled with sea water, and 
allowed to evaporate under the sun, there 
would be two inches of salt left on the 
bottom. Taking the average depth of the 
ocean to be three miles, there would be a 
layer of pure salt 230 feet thick on the 
bed of the Atlantic. If all the seas could 
be dried up, there would be 1,000,000,000 
cubic miles of common salt. Where a 
fresh-water river empties into the sea, the 
surrounding water is of course more free 
from sait ; and where there is little outlet 
and continual evaporation, as in the Dead 
Sea and Salt Lake, Utah, there is corre- 
spondingly more sediment to a thousand 
parts. In the Dead Sea the water js so 
dense that a man’s body will easily float. 
Salt is composed of little cubes, like crys 
tal, which appear white when a number 
are laid on top of each other and the sun- 
light is kept from passing through. There 
are many Other substances in sea water, as 
silver, arsenic enough to poison the whole 
world, chlorine, nitrogen, carbon, sulphur, 
and so on. 





Catarrh Can be Cured. 


Thousands who have been troubled with that dis 
agreeable flow from the nose, offensive breath, pain 
over and between the eyes, ringing and burstimg 
noises in the ears, and other disagreeable symptoms 
of catarrh, have been entirely cured by Hood's Sar 
saparilla, the best blood purifying medicine. It ex 
pels every taint of impurity from the blood, vital 
izes and enriches it, and also improves the general 
health. If yousuffer from catarrh, try Hood’s Sar- 
saparilia, and you will be convinced of its merit. 

“ Thave taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla for catarrh, and 
think it bas done me a great deal of good. I recom 
mend it toall within my reach. Hood's Sarsapa 
rilla has been worth everything to me.” LUTHER D, 
Rossiss, East Thompson, Conn, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared 
by C.I, HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 





“T have been troubled with catarrh for about a 
year, causing great soreness of the bronchial tubes 
and terrible headache. I saw the advertisement of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla as a cure for catarrh, and after 
taking only one bottle I am much better. My 
catarrh is cured, my throat is entirely well, and my 
headache has all disappeared.” K. Grppons, Hamil 
ton, Butler Co., O, 

“*Hood’s Sarsaparilla has helped me more for ca 
tarrh and impure blood than anything else I ever 
used.” A. BALL, Syracuse, N. Y. 

“Tf had catarrh nine years, an4 suffered terribly 
with it. Soon after I began to take Hood’s Sarsapa 
rilla the catarrh troubled me less, and after taking 


three bottles I was entirely cured.” Jane HINEY, 
Lumberton, Clinton County, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared by 
C, L. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 





100 Doses One Dollar 


lt Will Save Your Life. 


Everybody knows the symptoms attend-| Catarrh prevails in this country to : 
ing coughs and colds, but the dangerous | alarming extent. It is a troubk some and 
character of these ailments is not so well | disgusting disease, usually induced by neg- 
understood. When a cold settles upon | lected colds, and, if allowed to becon e 
the lungs, {f the blood is tainted with | chronic, produces Bronchitis, and ofte: 
Scrofula, or the system is weak, Catarrh | terminates in Consumption. Zrnest H. 
or Consumption is sure to follow. Ayer’s | Darrah, Tollesboro, Ky., writes: “A ye 
Cherry Pectoral is the only remedy that! ago I was afflicted with Catarrh. O1 
may be uniformly relied upon for the cure | bottle of Ayer’s Cherry P 


” 


ectoral cured 
of coughs and colds. J. J. Rawson,| me.’ Miss Eva A. Hall, Ipswich, Mass., 
Buckingham C. H., Va., writes: “For! writes: “For any one who is troubled 
several weeks I suffered from a frightful | with Catarrh, there is nothing so helpful 
cold, with cough and frequent is Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


7 . 

Spitting of Blood. it Cured Me 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral cured me entire- | of this troublesome complaint, wien otuer 
ly.” Mrs. R. Campbell, Woodville, Ont.,| remedies afforded no relief.’ Dr. F 
writes: ‘I was troubled, for five years, | Schley, Frederickstown, Md., writes: “In 
With an affection of the throat and lungs, | pulmonary cases, of an acute character, or, 
coughing severely the whole time. I used | of catarrhal origin, I find Ayer’s Cherry 
different preparations, and was treated by | Pectoral invaluable.” Dr. F. E. P : 






pe 


several physicians, without effect. I final- | Sandusky, Ohio, writes: “I have us d 
ly tried Ayer's Cherry Pectoral, and be-| Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in my pract 

fore finishing one bottle was completely | and, in connection with Ayer’s Pills, find 
cured.” Dr, W. K. Gann, Monticello, | it an invaluable remedy for colds, coughs, 


Ky., writes: ‘I have been troubled with | and the inflammations that follow them 
Bronchitis, since early youth, and am now | upon the throat and lungs. We bave no 
37 years of age. I owe my life to Ayer’s | other remedy which I consider so sure in 
Cherry Pectoral.” Dr. J. H. Quirk, Ful-| its effects“? C. H. Pierce, Moline, Tl. 
ton, Kans., writes: ‘‘Ayer’s Cherry Pec-| writes: “ Catarrh had nearly destroved 


toral saved my life twenty years ago. It | my sense of taste and smell. Ayer’s Cher. 
| ry Pectoral effected a complete cure.” 


is v favorite medicine in my family.” 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Hus effected many wonderful cures. Mrs. Mary K. Whitcomb, Hartford, ¢ 
Writes: ‘Some years ago my mother had an obstinate cough, with severe pair 


in the chest, and several attacks of bleeding from the lungs. She was vy much 
reduced in strength, and believed herself about to become a victim — Consumption. 
While in this condition, she was strongly recommended by Ri » Blanch 7 of 


Lowell, Mass., to make a trial of 


Ayer's Cherry Bostoral 


She did so, and by its use was restored to perfect health. Since her recov: ry the 


Pectoral has been her sole dependence for colds, coughs, aud all similar troubles, 
which it has never failed to cure.” 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., (Analytical Chemists), Lowell, Mass. 
For sale by all Druggists. 





A Splendid Christmas Gift 


Ladies Do Your Own Stamping 
With our new $1.00 Outfit 


You can SAVE Money by doing your own Stamping 
Youcan MAKE Money by doing it for others, 


Good $5 Stamping Outfit for $1.00 


35 Parchment Stamping Pat- 

terns fullsize, pric near: 4 3.50 | eaches also How to Stamp Plush, 
26 Inilinis, size 154 in. \ for Hat- Teaches the = 
bands, Handkeceniets &e eee ws felts &e. Teaches the Kens 
A ilustrated Book of In- ne een — Ribbon 
atruction in Kensington 
Embroidery Work ° oi 
1 Feltstamping Pad, imp, pat. 
1 Box best Stamping Powder. | nhiee 
1 Felt Tidy, with design stampe! able for 
all readyto work, with4 knot 
and needie..... 


a es. Also How to Do 
O*KE ENSING TON, LUSTRE PAINTING, 
ae fhe patterns contained in 
tare allusefuland desir 
ing Hatbands,Lamp 
fats. Tidies, Doylies, 
s Lambrequins, Splas 












lbunch of Pansies, 4x5in 
1 bunch of Roses & Buds, 3x5in, 
ls«prig of Golden Rod, 4in. high 

tle Bird : sprig of Daisies, 4in, high 
tird, 4x5inches lsprig of Smilax, 5in. high 
1 design, 2 F park son Branch isiugio Buttercup. 2x2 in. 
1StarandA or leprig of Asters, 2x3% tm 
1 design of € hild’s Face 1 sprig of Barberries. 31n, bigh 
1 Sprig of Daisies, 4x51n, 1 vine of Leaves, 1% in. wide 
growing cesign of Violets, for Lambre-  |\ vine of Point Russe Stitches. 14 in. wide 

qui c, }inches ah |Snow- flake designs for Crazy Patchwork 

- single Daisy and Fer 2... ox2in, jistrip sey ay ae for Skirts, Infant gBlanket&c 

lspr ig of Bachetor’s Button, 34 inhigh vine with Scallop, 2 in. wide 

uster of Straw be rries, 24 ox8 Im. 1 Braiding Vine, 2 in. wide 

ieente of Forget-me-nots, 4x2 in. |i Braiding Vine, | in. wi 
lbouquet of Dy niet es & Forget-me-nots 5x6 in. Design of Crying Child tor Tidy in outline 
i vine of Daisics and Ferns, 5 in. wide {1 outline design, Boy and Girt skating,7 in. — 


With the Outfit You Can Learn the Art of the Kensington Embroidery, ve." 


Perfor rated s uoraers Sc and coyour own stamping, You can adorn your house ith hundreds of beaufiful art) 


ou can teach the art of Kensington Embroldery and Stamping : and 
josub yroide y for others, Many young ladie 1siness with our Embroi iit are now } 


retlcrosr eat ? REMEMBER «. joins ooe tor anise ‘One Dollar We e ne 
rine caf fs, Worid ant i ‘Co. 122 Nassau Street, New York 


Hieron 344 ‘In. hi = 
ittle Butterfly 
it 














It is seldom that we e havea an opportunity to direct ‘attention to 
anything so really worthy of notice as this Complete Stamping 
Outfit. While the price is almost ridiculously low for the entire 
outfit, the number, excellence and variety of the articles furnished 
almost exceeds belief. Even for a family to do its own stamping the 
outfit would be of great service; but when it is realized, that by 
means of the instructions, samples and materials that are included 
as * Outjits,’” any lady can easily become skilled in making choice 
Kensington Lace of most elegant patterns, and in executing every 
description of perforated stamping thus making a nice addition to 
her income in a very easy and pleasant way,it would seem that 
scarcely anyone would neglect taking advantage of so favorable an 
opportunity. These stamping outfits are particularly appropriate 
for holiday presents and, in our opinion, well worthy of attentive 
consideration. Kindly mention our paper when you order, 
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HE “IVORY” 


Soap, w 
all the fine qualities of a choice Toile 
Soap, and is 9% 44-100 per cent, pure. 


is a Laundry 


Ladies will find this Soap especially 
adapted for washing laces, infants’ clothing, 
silk hose, cleaning gloves, and all articles of 
fine texture and delicate color, and for the 
varied uses about the house that daily arise, 
requiring the use of soap that is above the 
ordinary in quality. 

For the Bath, Toilet or Nursery, it is pre- 
ferred to most of the Soaps sold for toilet 
use, being purer and much more pleasant 
and effective, and possessing all the desirable 


properties of the finest unadulterated White 
Castile Soap. The Ivory & vill ** float.” 
The cakes are so shaped that they may be 


used entire for general purposes, or divided 
with a stout thread (as illustrated into two 
perfectly formed cakes, of convenient size 
for toilet use. 

The price, compared to the quality and 
th size of the cakes, makes it the cheapest 
Soap foi everybody and every want. Try it. 

BOLD EVERYWHERB. 


_LEADIN \G SCHOOLS. 


tRR AND BURTON KEMINARY, 
Ma chester, Vermont. 
English and classical school for both sexes. 
Terms moderate 
Best of New York references given 
REV. M. L. 








Address 
SEVERANCE, Prin 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Unitartan. Educates for the Liberal Christian Min- 
istry. luiticon free. kxpenses moderate. Address 
REV, A. A. LIV FRMORE, Pres., Meadville, Penn. 


ROCKLAND COLLECE, 
NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 


A high ate and successful school for ‘both sexes. 
Music an Art specialties. —— - rates. Enter at 





a > Send for ———— . H. BANNISTER. 
COLLEGE, Oberlin, 0, offers 

erlit both sexes the best educational 

ae ae at the lowest cost. 

hful; no saloons; best 

religious influences ; aeuies studies ; 1,314 students 
last year. Calendar sent free by Mr. ‘J.B. T. Marsa, 
Secretary. 





OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF Music.—Under the Col- 
lege management. Full corps of first-class instruct- 
ors in Theory, Voice Culture, 

Piano, Organ, Rae Ra = Ob 

struments, etc. Cr lin. 

Prof. F. B. Ricg, heme 

Fine French Qhina and Best Porcelain 
AT LOW PRICES, 

Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces... .$12 00 

Fine White Freneh China Dinner Sets, 100 p’cs. 22 00 

Gold-band China Tea Sets, 44 pieces, $8.5); white 7 5) 

Richly Decorated Chiaa Tea Sets, 4 pieces .- Rw 

Deeorated Chamber Sets, 1 pieces, 84; white... 38 

Devorated Dinner Sets, all eolors and designs 20 00 

Decorated Perior and Brass Hanging Lamps,ete. 5 Ww 

ALSO ALL HOUSL-FURNISHING GOODS. 

Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed freeon 

application, Estimates and information furnished 
HADLEY’S, 1-17 Oooper Institute, N. Y. City. 

Orders packed and placed on car or steamer free 

of charge. Sent C.O.D. or on receipt of P.O. M. order 





JERSEY FITTING 


Union UNDER -- FLANNEL 


MADE TO ORDER. 


INSILK, WOOL, MERINO, and GAUZE 
These garments are made expressly for our 
trade, of ribbed goods 


MRS. WOODWARD, 
15 fast Fourteenth St., New York City. 
Porvenccene sent free om 


Ts Good Health ° 


A desirable possession for wives and mothers? | 
Then remember that Willcox & Gibbs Auto- 
matic Sewing Machine is the only one that ! 
can be used without serious risk to health. 


Willcox & Gibbs S, M Co., 658 Broadway, N. ¥ 


application, 


Wad. Sloane 


Have just added another large ship- 
ment to their 


Superb Collection 
OF 
Ancient and Modern: 
ORIENTAL 


Carpets and Rugs. 


They also invite attention to their | 
fine assortment of 


TIGER, 
LEOPARD, 
BEAR, 


and other 


FUR RUGS. 
Broadway, 18th & 19th Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


' Silks and Velvets, 
James M’Creery & Co. 


Offer during this week the residue 
of their Fall and Winter Importa- 
tions of Rich Silks and Velvets, for 
Street, Evening, and Reception Cos- 
tumes, at a notable reduction in 
price. Also a very attractive stock 
of Black and Colored Silks and 
Satins, at unusually low prices. 








Broadway, cor. Eleventh Street, 
New York. 


LEWIS & GONGER 


HAVE THE PLEASURE OF INFORMING THBIR 
PATRONS THAT THEY HAVE JUST ADDED TO 
THEIR ALREADY EXTENSIVE STOCK OF HOUSE 
FURNISHING GOODS AND TABLE GOOD3 A 
CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF 


DECORATED FRENCH CHINA. 


THESE GOODS BEING EXCLUSIVELY FROM ONE 
FACTORY ARE UNIFORM IN COLOR AND OF 
THE FINEST QUALITY MANUFACTURED. THE 
SHAPES ARE THE NEWEST PRODUCED, AND THE 
DESIGNS OF DECORATIONS THE RICHEST AND 
MOST ATTRACTIVE IN THE MARKET. IN THIS 
DEPARTMENT, AS IN THE OTHERS OF THEIR 
ESTABLISHMENT, THEY ARE ABLE TO GIVE TO 
THEIR CUSTOMERS THE BENEFIT OF IMPORTA- 
TION RATES. 


601 & 603 6th Ave.; 1338 & 1340 oe 


DUPLICATE : are 
WEDDING “sz = 
PRESENTS, sss ses 
J. H. JOHNSTON, 


Cash paid for Sil- 
verware, Old Gold, 
150 Bow ary cor. Broome St., N.Y. 


Bronzes, &c. 
Diamonds and 





EMBROIDERY SILK AT HALF PRICE. 


We are now offering the remnants, odds and ends, 
of our Fall work, at Factory, consisting of beaut! 








ful colors, not less than one yard in length, al! good 
silk, at 40 cents an ounce, about ten eulers in each | 
pe kage. We call it Waste Embroidery. New | 
took on Art Needlework and Knitting. Price, 10 | 
cents, Send Post-office Order or Postal Note to | 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
SILK MANUFACTURERS, 
G21 Market &t., Phila. 469 Bway, N.Y. 








hoVisiteth the Fatherless and 
Widow in their Affiiction,’”’ 


CARPETS. )R.H. MACY & CO. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS. 


ODD PIECES AND PATTERNS WE DO NOT IN 
TEND DUPLICATING, TO CLOSE OUT QUICK 
LY REGARDLESS OF COST. 
2°0 DIFFERENT STYLES 5-FRAME BODY 
BRUSSELS 
(PATTERNS THAT ARE OUT OF WORK), 

AT REMNANT PRICE, 

300 PIECES ALL-WOOL EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS; 
ALL THE NEW COLORINGS, 

AT LESS THAN COST OF PRODUCTION. 
LARGE LINES IN ALL THE DIFFERENT FABRICS 
AT ABOUT ONE-HALF THE REGULAR PRICE. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


200 PAIRS TINSELED VELOUR CURTAINS, 
$35 PER PAIR; WORTH 865. 
350 PAIRS CHENILLE CURTAINS, 

$15 PERK PAIR; WORTH 825. 

800 PAIRS NUBIAN CURTAINS, $3.50 PER PAIR; 

WORTH 86. 
1,000 PAIRS REAL LACE CURTAINS AT 87.50 PER 
PAIR; WORTH $12. 

5,000 YARDS EMBROIDERED PERSIAN BORDERS 
(FRINGED) FOR MANTEL LAMBREQUINS 
FROM $1. PER YARD. 

WINDOW SHADES (A SPECIALTY). 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO, 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH ST. 
OFFICE OF THe 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Ccmpany. 


New York, Janvaky 2th, 1855 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Chrrter o7 ihe 

Company, submit the following Sta=ment of tts 
affairs on the 31st December, 1884: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1s’, 
January, 1884, to 3ist December, 

1s34.... $3,958,089 44 
Premiums on Policies not marked 

off ist January, 1884..........-.... 1,447,750 70 


Total Marine Premiums............. $5,405. 796 Vv 


Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1884, to 3ist December, 1884, $4,066,271 0¢ 
wosses paid during the S aananeeeiee 
same peri od........... $2,109,919 20 
Returns of — —_——- —— 
miums and 
Expenses _.... $787,789 40 


The Company has the following assets, viz : 
‘nited States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 
ID sions dine chun Sencaee> sep casee 
~~. secured by Stocks, and’other- 











2,065,100 00 


teal Estate and claims due the 


Company, — — Ee 440,000 00 
remium No sapapmeimnnaunat 1,454,959 72 
RGM cue chakwadeabaaes 261,544 65 

isis oii oid sicosens - $12,988,2 938, 280 39 


Six per cent. age on the outstanding cer- 
at ieates of profits will be prtid to the holders 

hereof, or their 1 representatives, on and 
af ter Tuesday, the rd of wipe fon, begs 

Che outstanding certificates of the e of 1880 

will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
wy their | repr esentatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the rd of February next, from bay 
{ate all interest thereon will cease. 
sates to be produced at time of sagunens. and 
»aricelled. 


A dividend of Forty per cent. 1s declared on 
net earned premiums of the ior wh for the 
ar a December, 1884, for w! oa a 
oe ates be issued on and after 
"ch of May next. 
vy order of the Board, 


J. H CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 





jOn EDMUND W. CO 
.RLES DENNIS, ADOLPHE LEMOYNE, 
4. H. MOORE, ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
AMES LOW, AS. H. MARS 
)\VID LAN Witriat BRY OF. 
/2DON W. BURNHAM, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
\. \. RAVEN AMES G. DE FOREST, 
v | STURGI CHAS. D. LEVER 
‘ENJAMLN H. FIELD, THOS. B. COD DINGTON, 
AHO. LOW, HORACE K. THURBER, 
1) ACE GRA WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
' OLLLAM E. DODGE, JOHN L. RIKE 
tle AM H, i N. DENTON SMITH, 
JORN D-H EWLETT, WLEY. 


WILLIAM 3 WEB 
CRARLES P. BURDETT, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
OCHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Presidens. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pree’t 

4. A. RAWE. "Row. rast 


THe ~ 


PHCG@NIX 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


CASH CAT ITAL, $2,000,000 00 
Reserve for unadjusted josses, 257, 608 78 
Reserve forreinsurance, . . é 1,236,661 94 

NET SURPLUS, R ° "Ti, 687 19 


TOTAL ASSETS, $4.31 316, 95791 ot 





| U. KELLOGG, President. 


| 


A. W.JILLSON, Vice-President. 
D. W. C. SKILTON, Secretary. 
G. H, BURDICK, Assistant Secretary. 





as 1 At. Gen’l Ag’t West. Dep’t, Cinct 0. 
T.F. ro Gen’i Ag’t West Dep't Cincinnatto. 
A. B MAG Gen’l Ag’t Dept, San Francisco. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST. 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO OUR LARGE AND 
ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 


SUITS and CLOAKS and 
HATS and BONNETS. 


THE MOST APPROVED MAKES OF 
Black and Colored Silks 
Satins, Velvets, und 
Plushes. 


HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, AND 
GLOVES 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN. 


DRESS GOODS 


IN THE NEWEST STYLES AND COLORINGS. 


LINENS, BLANKETS, AND CURTAINS, 
AT LOWER PRICES THAN HAVE RULED FOR 
YEARS. 


Ladies Muslin Underwear. 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


Lonnecticut General 
Life Insurance 


Company, 
HARTFORD, Conn. 


This Company is- 
sues Policies upon the 
Life and Endowment 
Plans, in all well ap- 
proved forms. 

It offers unquestion- 
ed security, prudent 
management, and a 
liberal policy. Agents 
wanted. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Prest. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secy. 


OOK OF THE 
EAUTIFUL, ONDERFUL 


—Poetry, Prose, Music, Art, Science, History, Famous 
Works of God, also of Mau. Introduction by THOMAS 
‘MASE, Lt. D., LL. D., (Mem, Com. on Kevision N. 
Testament); richly Lilustrated. UBJECTS. 
ACE TS $3.00. NEW AND NOTHING LIKE IT. 

average $75.00 per month, 
One sold 104 copies in 15 days iti town of 000, another 10 
a day for 31 days; inexperienced boy made "$55. 00 first 
week, another ‘g70. 00 in a week. Huxeant PRESENT. 
Send for circular, or $1.50 for agent’s outfit. 
JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 








ISE AND 








FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN. 


Y OU can, by ten weeks’ study, master either 
of these languages sufficiently for eve 
day and business conversation, by Dr. Rich. 
Roeenthal’s celebrated piigistprechaft S: Sys- 
tem od tome, $5.00 ror boo 
vilege of answers to all questions, ¢ an 
po, of exercises. Sample copy, part 1, 
25 cents. Liberal Terms to Teachers. 


Meisterschaft Publishing Co., Herald Building, 





Boston, Mass, 





